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PREFACE 


1. Bcasons for taldii|r up the work. — It is not without misgiving that one 
ventures to render into English the tests of an intricate intern which 
have never, with the exception of tiie sntraa, been translated in Europe 
or America. But the historical importance of those tests, as forming 
a bridge between the philosophy of ancient India and the fully developed 
Indian Buddhism and the religious thought of to-day in Eastern Asia, 
emboldens one to the attempt. For this system, together with the Nyaya 
and Yai9e8ika systems, when grafted npon the simple practical exhortations 
of primitive Buddhism, serves as an introduction to the logical and meta- 
physical masterpieces of the Mahayana. 

S. Difficulties of eontprdieiidutg the work. — Even after a dozen readings 
the import of some paragraphs is not quite clear, such for example as the 
first half of the Bhasya on iiL 14 . StiU more intractable are the single 
technical terms, even if the general significance of the word, superficially 
analysed, is dear. This irreducible residuum is unavoidable so long as 
one cannot feel at home in that type of emotional thinking which culmi-* 
nates in a supersensuous object of aesthetic contemplation. 

3. Difficulties of style. — The Bhasya and, still more, the^Tattva-vai9ai^i 
are masterpieces of the philosophical style. They are far from being a loosely ' 
collected body of glosses. Their excessively abbreviated and disconnected 
order of words is intentional. The Mimansa discussed first the meaning of 
w^^rds {padartha ) ; then in a distinct section the meaningjof the sentencei^ 
(fxikywrtha ) ; and finally and most fully the implication {bhavartha) of the 
sentences as a whole. Wherever the sentence-form is lacking, I have intro- 
duced in brackets the words needed to make a declarative dause. Much 
more obscurity remains in the hhav&rtha section of the Bhasya. For here 
many extraneous technical terms are surreptitioudy introduced under the 
guise of exegesis. Thus polemic with an opponent whose name is suppressed 

b [hob. h] 
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creeps into the argument. The allusions are suggestive, hut obviously 
elusive. The passage at iii 14 might be quite simple if we had before 
us the text which it criticizes. 

4. Translation of teohnical terms. — K system whose subtleties are not 
those of Western philosophers suffers disastrously when its characteristic 
concepts are compelled to masquerade under assumed names, fit enough for 
our Imguistic habits, but threadbare even for us by reason of frequent 
transpositions. Each time that Pwmsa is rendered by the word “soul”, 
every psychologist and metaphysician is betrayed. No equivalent is found 
in our vocabulary. The rendering “ Self ” is less likely to cause misunder- 
standing. Similarly, and rn accordance with the painstaking distinctions 
made at the end of li. 5, it is most important to remember that the term 
a-vidya, although negative in form, stands for an idea which is not nega- 
tive, but positive. Bearing in mind the express instructions of the text, 
1 have adopted *' undifferentiated-consciousness ” as the translation of avid/ya. 
Another word, which Professor Garhe discussed more than twenty years 
ago (in his translation of the Samkhya-pravacana-bha§ya, S. 70, Anm. 1), is 
guna. I prefer to translate this term by “ aspect ” rather than by “ con- 
stituent ”, because, in addition to the meanings “ quality ” and “ substance ”, 
it often seems to have the semantic value of “ subordinate ” as correlated to 
pradTiSna, Three other words eattva and rajas and tamos seem untrans- 
latable, unless one is content with half-meaningless etymological parallels. 
In another case I have weakly consented to use “Elevation” as equivalent 
to prasamkhyana ; the original word denotes the culmination of a series 
of concentrations; the result is the merging of the Self in the object of 
TOutemplation. 

- C 

5. Funetaatioii, — 1. Quotations from the Sutras are enclosed in single 
angular quotation-marks (< >). 2, Quotations from the Bhasya are enclosed 

in double angular quotation-marks »). 3. Quotations from authoiitar 

tive texts are enclosed in ordinary double quotation-marks (“ ”). 4. Objec- 

tions and questions by opponents, and quotations from unauthoritative texts, 
are enclosed in ordinary single quotation-marks (‘ ’). Hyphens have been 
used to indicate the resolution of compound words. A half-parenthesis on 
its side is used to show that two vowels are printed in violation of the rules 
of euphonic combination (Lanman’s Sanskrit Header, p. 289). 
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6. Texts and UannacsriptB. — The text of the sutras of the Yoga system, 

like that of the sutras of all the other five systems, except perhaps the 
Vai^esika, is well preserved, and there is an abundance of excellent 
printed editions. The most accessible and the most carefully elaborated 
of these books is the one published in the Ananda^rama Series and edited 
by Ka^natha Shastri Aga^e. Variants from twelve manuscripts, mostly 
southern, are printed at the foot of each page, and Bhojadeva’s Vrtti is 
appended, also the text of the sutras by itself and an index thereto. Another 
edition, in the Bombay Sanskrit Series, by Bajaram Shastri Bodas, is also an 
excellent piece of work. I have, however, made use of the edition by Svami 
Balarama (Calcutta, Samvat 1947, a.d. 1890, reprinted^ in Benares a.d. 
1908) because it is based on northern manuscripts and because of the valuable 
notes in the editor’s tippawi. Of manuscripts, I have collated, with the kind 
permission of the Maharaja, during a charming week’s visit at Jammu just 
below the glistening snows above the Pir Panjal, two of the oldest manu- 
scripts in the library of the Baghunath Temple. In Stein’s Catalogue these 
are numbered 43 7S and 4388 and the former is dated Samvat 1666. Two 
other manuscripts were lent me, one by the courtesy of the most learned 
Qangsdhara Shastri, the other the very carefully written Bikaner manuscript, 
sent to mo by the generosity of the Bikaner government, which proved to 
be extremely valuable for disputed readings in the Tattva-vaigaradi. This 
latter manuscript seemed to be about a hundred and fifty years old and is 
described in Bajendralala Mitra’s Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
library of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner (Calcutta, 1880) under 
the number 569. An old Sharada manuscript, which, by the kind mediation 
of Mukundaram Shastri of Shrinagar, was put into my hands, proved, 
upon critical examination, to have been so badly corrupted as, on the whole, 
not to be worth recording. “ 

7. AoknowledgementB. — ^At the end of one’s task comes the compensation 
of looking back to old scenes, and to the friends and helpers who have 
watched the progress of the book. First of all I remember the delightful 

‘ In the reprint, the pagination is unchanged, but the lines vary a little. Hence there 
are some small apparent inaccuracies in the references. The reprint may be had 
from Harrassowitz in Leipzig; it is catalogued there as PStanjalardar^natga 
yoga-tatt/ea 
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visit on the island of Fohr, where, besides the long friendly walks npon 
the sands, 1 enjoyed the inestimable opportunity of reciting and reading the 
Yoga-sutras with Professor Deussen. The next winter, at Benares, Mr. Arthur 
Venis opened the doors of the Sanskrit College to me and with the utmost 
generosity smoothed my way through my first winter in India and initiated 
me into the methods of many controversial sutras. Since my return he has 
always been ready to assist, and I thank him for Illuminating for me the 
perplexing debate on the apho^ in iii. 17. Besides aU this I am most 
grateful to him for an introduction to the lamented Shiiman Mukunda 
Shastri Adkar, a scholar who has put the wealth of the ancient tradition 
and his own ripe scholarship at my disposal for many years. 

To many other scholars in Benares and in Kashmir and in Poona I wish 
to express my thanks, especially to Dr. Shripad Krishna Belvalkar and to 
Mr. V. V. Sovani. To Professor Arlliur W. Ryder, of the University of 
California, 1 am also much indebted. Furthermore, my thanks are due to 
Colonel George A. Jacob of the Bombay Staff Corps for his courtesy in 
searching after quotations, and to Dr. Frederick W. Thomas of the India 
Office Library for similar favours too many to enumerate or to repay. 

My deepest insight into this system and into what little I know of the 
philosophy of India I owe to Professor Hermann Jacobi of Bonn. Each 
visit to the little city on the Rhine adds to my debt of gratitude to him 
and reveals to me the beauty of the scholar’s life. 

On my return from each visit to India 1 laid the work in its several stages 
before Professor Lanman, my teacher in my student days and now my 
colleague. To him I owe the revision of the manuscript for the press 
and a comparison of most of the translation, either in manuscript or in 
proof, with the original. His rigorous criticism has detected many over- 
sights which strike a fresh pair of eyes more quickly than those of the 
author. For his ready and ungrudging help through many yeus of 
intimate friendship my hearty thanks. 


Jahes HAiraHToiT Wood& 


Ha/rvard Umveraity, 
July, 1914. 



INTRODUCTION 


1. Authorsliip of the Toga-satras. — ^Identity of Fataiijali, author of 
the sntras, and of Pat^i^ali, author of the Mahahhacya, not yet proved. 

The opinion in India and in the West that the author of the Yoga-sdtras 
is also the author of the great grammatical comment upon Fanini has not 
been traced definitely any farther back than to the tenth century. The 
Yoga-bhasya (about a.d. 650 to 850) makes no statement as to the 
authorship of the Yoga-sutras, unless the benedictory verse at the be- 
ginning be regarded as valid proof that Fatanjali wrote the sutras. Still 
less is there any statement in the Yoga-sutras about the author of the 
Mahiibhasya. And conversely there is no reference in the Mahabhasya 
to the author of the Yoga-sutras. On the other hand, there is ground 
for believing that the author of the Comment on Yoga-sutra iii. 44 may 
have had the author of the Mahabhasya in mind when he quotes a certain 
formula and ascribes it to Fatanjali, This is the only mention of Fatanjali 
in the whole Comment. The formula is Ayviaeiddha^avayava-bheda^mi- 
gatah samuho dravyam, and although it is ascribed to Fatanjali {iii 
Patanjcdih), it has not been found in the Mahabhasya. Nevertheless the 
Yoga-bhasya does here seem to contain an allusion, more or less direct, 
to the theory of the unity of the parts of concrete substances as set forth 
in the Mahabhasya. But the allusion is not direct enough to serve by 
itself as basis for the assertion that the Yoga-bhasya assumes the identity 
of the two Fatanjalis In other words, it does not justify us in assigning 
to the tradition of their identity a date as ancient as that of the Yoga- 
bhasya (eighth century). The allusion is, however, significant enough noji 
to be lost out of mind, pending the search for other items of cumulative , 
evidence looking in the same direction. * 

2.. Tradition of identity of two Fatanjalis not earlier tlian tenthr 
century.— So far as I know, the oldest text implying that the Fatanjali 
who wrote the sutras is the same as the Fatanjali who wrote the Maha- 
bhasya, is stanza 6 of the introduction to Bhojadeva’s comment on the 
Yoga-sutras, his Bajamartanda. This 1 would render as follows ; 

Victory be to the luminous words of that illustrious sovereign, [Bhoja] 
Bana-rangamalla, who by creating his Grammar, by writing his comment 
on the Patanjalan [treatise, the Yoga-sUtras], and by producing [a work] 
on medicine called Bajamr^lnka, has— like Fatanjali— removed defilement 
from our speech and minds and bodies. 
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Bhoja’s Grammar, his comment called Bajamartanda, and his medical 
treatise are all extant. The stanza must mean that Patanjali and Bhoja 
both maintained a standard of correct speech, Patanjali by his Mahabhasya 
and Bhoja by his Grammar , and that both made our minds clear of error, 
Patanjali by his Yoga-sutras and Bhoja by his comment upon them; 
and that both made our bodies clear of impurities, Patanjali by his medical 
treatise and Bhoja by his Bajamrgahka. 

This certainly implies that the writer of this stanza identified Patafijali 
of the Yoga-sutras with Patanjali of the Mahabhasya. If the writer of 
the stanza of the introduction is the same as the Bhojadeva who wrote 
the Bajamartanda, we may note that he is called Banarangamalla here, 
Maharajadhiraja in the colophon in Mitra’s edition, and Lord of Dhara 
or Dhare 9 vara in the colophon in the edition of Aga^e. There were a 
number of Bhojadevas, but whichever of them the author of the Baja- 
martanda may be, no dne of them is earlier than the tenth century of 
our era. 

The tradition of the triple activity of Patanjali as a writer on Yoga and 
grammar and medicine is reinforced as follows : 

Yogena ciitasya, padena vcicam, 
malam, ^arirasya tv> vaidyakena 
yo 'pakarot, tarn prava/raih munvndm 
Patanjalim prdnjalir dnato ’smi. 

This is cited in ^ivarama’s commentary on the Yasavadatta (ed. Bibl. Ind., 
p. 239), which Aufrecht assigns to the eighteenth century. The stanza 
occurs also in some MSS. just before the opening words of the Mahabhasya 
(Kielhom’s ed., vol I, p. 503) — that w, not under circumstances giving 
any clue to its date. We may add that an eighteenth-century work, 
the Patanjalicanta (v. 25, ed. of Kavyamala, vol. 51), vouches for Patahjali’s 
authorship in the fields of Yoga and medicine in the following giti 
stanza : 

Sutrdni yogacdstre 

vdidyaka^datre ca vdrttikdni tatah 
krtvd Patanjalimunih 

pracdraydm dsa jagad idarh trdtwm. 

As to the precise medical work of which Patanjali was the author or 
with which he had to do, all three stanzas leave us uninformed. Not 
so the following stanza from the introduction to the commentary on 
Caraka, composed by Cakrapani, who (according to Jolly’s book on 
Medicine in Buhler’s Grundriss, p. 25) wrote about 1060 • 

Pdtanjala-Makdbkdsya-CarakapratimiiiBkrtdih 
mano-vdk-kdyadosdndm hantre ’hipataye namah. 
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This agrees in sense with the other stanzas, and in addition informs us 
that Patanjali's medical work consisted in a revision {jpr(dimmskTta) of 
the great compendium of Caraka. 

Accordingly, the Bhoja-stanza appears to be the oldest external evidence 
thus far at hand for the tradition as to the identity of the two Patahjalis, 
and this tradition is not older than the tenth century, a thousand years 
and more after Patahjali the author of the Mahabhasya. 

3. The identification of the two PatanjaliB not confirmed by a comparison 
of philosophical concepts. — Inconsistent use of terminology and con- 
flicting definitions of concepts in the case of a single wi'iter of two books 
are frequently explained by the fact that quite distinct subjects are dis- 
cussed in the different works. In other cases the subject under discussion 
is the same and such an explanation of the inconsistency does not hold. 
An instance of the latter is the discussion of the nature of substance 
[chravya) in the Yoga-system and in the Mahabha^a. In the commentary 
on Yoga-siitra iii. ^ we have the following definition, “ A substance is a 
collection of which the different component parts do not exist separately 
{ayutoidddha^a/uayava-bheda^imgatah samuAo dravyam iti Patan- 
jalih)" and the definition is attributed to Patanjali as being consistent with 
his sutras. This quotation is of the most technical kind and is in the 
same style as the Nyaya-sutras. A similar use of language, for instance, 
is found in Nyaya-sutra ii. 1. 32 (Vizianagaram edition, p 798). On the 
other hand this phrase is not to be found in the Mahabhasya, which 
however does repeatedly analyse the concept of substance. And, what 
is more important, nothing so precise as the formula attributed (lii. 44) 
to Patanjali is found in the Yoga-sutras themselves. Yet substance is 
partially defined in Yogti-sutra hi. 14, “ A substance (dharmin) conforms 
itself to quiescent and uprisen and indeterminable external-aspects 
(dharma).” In this terminology dharmin and dharma of the Yoga-sutra 
are substitutions for dravya and guna of the Mahabhasya. In neither 
case is the description of substance discriminating. Yet such as it is,l 
the difference is very slight. In the Mahabhasya it is substance, we 
are told, which makes the difference in weight between iron and cotton 
of the same bulk and dimension (Mahabhasya, Kielhorn’s edition, vol. II, 
p. 366^®) , and it is that which causes the difference between penetrability 
and impenetrability. Or again it is that which does not cease to be, even 
when a succession of properties appears within it (vol. II, p. 366®'^). Of 
what kind then is this form of being {tattw!) ^ The answer is that when 
the various reds and other properties of a myrobalan fruit, for instanqc, 
successively appear within it, we have the right to call it a substance 
In short a substance is a concretion of properties {guna-sumdravo dravyam 
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m, Eielhom, vol. 11, p. 366**) , or, as it is put elsewhere, it is a collection 
of properties (gtma-aarmiddya) such that the various states (bhava) depend 
upon it (11. 200**). This collection is loosely paraphrased as being a group 
{eaihgha) or mass (samuha, 11. 356*). 

In order, however, to make the comparison of the dharrmn of the Yoga- 
sutras with the dravya of the Mahabhasya, we must assume that the 
interpretation of the Yoga-sutras, as given in the Comment, correctly 
represents the concept in the mind of the author of the sutras. There 
might well have been a series of redactions of the works of Patahjali, 
as of those of Caraka. The later interpretation, such as the formula in 
the Comment on iii. 44, might give us the original thought in more tech- 
nical form. If this be so, we find a great similarity in the discussion 
of the relation of whole and parts in the two works. In the Comment 
on the Yoga-sutra iii. 44 a collection (samuha) is of two kinds : 1. that in 
which the parts have lost their distinctness, for example, ‘ a tree ‘ a herd 
‘ a grove ’ ; 2. that in which the parts are distinctly described, for example, 
‘ gods and human beings.’ The second class has two subdivisions : 2*. one 
in which the distinctness of parts is emphasized, for example, ‘ a grove of 
mangoes’; 2*. one in which the distinctness is not emphasized, for 
example, ‘ a mango-grove.’ From another point of view a group is two- 
fold: 1. a group whereof the parts can exist separately, for example, 
‘ a grove ’, wherein the trees exist separately from the aggregate whole ; 
2. a group whereof the parts cannot exist separately, for example, ‘ a tree ' 
or ‘an atom’. The question now arises. To which of these kinds of groups 
does a substance belong? A substance (dravya) is an aggregate of generic 
and particular qualities (smmnyor-vi^a-samuddya). This is the definition 
, of substance from the point of view of its relation to its qualities. 
Furthermore, the substance is a group of the second subdivision of the 
second kind ; it is ' a collection of which the different parts do not exist 
separately ’. This then is the resultant definition of substance according 
to the traditional interpretation of the Sutras. 

What now is the relation of whole and parts in the Mahabhasya, with 
especial reference to the substance and its qualities ? A collection (eamu- 
ddya) is loosely paraphrased as being a group (samgha) or mass (saTimka, 
Eielhom, vol. n, p. 356®). It is, etymologically at least, a concretion of 
properties (gwna-samdrdva II. 366*®). It is a collection of parts; the 
characteristics of the parts determine the characteristics of the whole 
(in. 3**; avayavair arthavadhhih samvddyS apy arthavanto bhawvtUi 
1. 217*® ; 1. 30*®“®* ; avayave krtam liHgam samudayasya v^esakaih bhavati 
L 289**; and I. 377**). All these cases would belong to the first subdivi- 
sion of the second kind of group, whereof the parts can exist separately. 
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Yet a collection (samuddya) is not merely an assemblage of parts, but is 
a unity performing functions which the parts by themselves cannot 
perform, for example, the blanket, the rope, the chariot, as compared with 
the threads, the fibres, the chariot-parts, I. 220'®“®*. All these cases would 
belong to the second subdivision of the second kind of group, wherein 
the parts cannot exist separately {ayutasiddhavayava). Such then are 
the different groups {aamuddya). 

With regard to the substance (dravya), its relation to its qualities (guna) 
is analogous to the relation of the parts to the group, 1. 220, vart. 11. 

Just as a collection (aamuddya) is characterized by its parts (avayavdt- 
maka) 111. 3^®, so the substance {dravya) is characterized by its qualities 
(gvmdtmaka) or is a collection of qualities (gaimaamuddya) II. 200'®. 
This last formula is given tentatively as a not quite final conclusion, yet 
the definition is not rejected. And elsewhere, I. 411*®, II. 356*'*, II. 415*®, 
and especially IL 366**“®*, it is accepted as a working definition. Some 
qualities like sound, touch, colour, and taste belong to all substances ; they 
at least are present L 246", II. 198®". Nothing, however, is said about 
a generic-form being required to constitute a sabstance {dravya). At the 
most it is true that when one asserts the reality of a species {dkrti) one 
does not deny the reality of the substance {dravya), and conversely. 
For each person who makes the assertion, the reality of both is asserted. 
Either the species or the substance may be dominant in anything, and 
the other subordinate. It is only a matter of the relative emphasis in 
the use of words. But the word substance is used for mass of particular 
qualities ; it is not a concretion of species and qualities, but is contrasted 
with species. Accordingly even if we admit that the formula ascribed 
to Fatanjali in the Comment on iii. 13 is the correct rendering of the 
thought in the mind of Fatanjali, the author of the Yoga-sutra, it is not 
true that Fatanjali, the author of the Mahabhasya, when speaking pf 
a substance {dravya) means what is contained in this formula. An4 
there is nothing here to indicate that the tradition whidh identifies thd 
two Fatanjalis must be correct. ' 

4. Sate of the Toga-sutras between A.S. 300 and A.S. 500. — If Fatanjali, 
the author of the Mahabhasya, is not the author of the Yoga-sutras, when 
were they written? The polemic in the Yoga-sutras themselves against 
the nirdla'mJbana school of Buddhists gives the answer. Very probably 
in the two Yoga-sutras iii. 14 and 15 and certainly in iv. 14 to 21 this 
school is attacked. The idealism of the Vijndna-vdda is attacked in iv. 16, 
16, and 17. We cannot, it is true, maintain that the Vijndna-vdda here 
attacked by the Sutra must be the idealism of Yasubandhu. But the 

C [hob 17] 
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probability that the idealism is Vasubandhu’s is great. And the earlier 
limit -would then be the fourth century. There surely -were idealists 
before him, just as there were pre-Patanjalan philosophers of yoga. Yet 
we have the great authority of Yacaspatimifra to support the obvious 
probability that the school of VijRanavadina is here combated by 
Fataujali. He accepts the interpretation of the Comment which intro- 
duces a Vijndnavadvnam Vdvndeikam, (p. 292*’, Calc, ed.) as being 
intended by the author of the Sutra, lb is true that the Sutra itself 
obviously does not make Explicit leferences to this or any other school. 
Still the fact remains that the Sutra is attacking some idealist ; that the 
Comment explicitly states the idealist’s position ; and that Vacaspatimi^ra 
identifies the idealist as being a V^ijndnavddin. Elsewhere Vacaspatimi 9 ra 
contrasts this school with other Buddhist schools. And the possibility 
that he is referring to some Vijndna-vdda other than Vasubandhu’s is 
remote. If this be so, it becomes clearer why ^agaijuna (a little before 
A.D 200), the great expounder of the Qunyct-vada, does not, so far as 
we have discovered in the portion of the Mulamadhyamika-karikas thus 
far published (fasc I-V), mention Patanjali. Yet from the Chinese transla- 
tions of Nagarjuna it is clear that he was familiar with the philosophical yoga. 
For example in the Chinese translation,* made in A.D. 472, of Nagarjuna’s 
Upayakau 9 alyahrdaya- 9 astra (Nanjio, No. 1257), eight schools of philo- 
sophers and logicians are enumerated : 1. Fire-worshippers, 2. Mimahsakas, 
3. Vai 9 ejikaa, 4. Samkhya, 5. Yoga, 6. Nirgranthas, 7. Monists, 8. Pluralists. 
There was then a philosophical school of Yoga about a d. 200 * Patanjali _ 
was not unknowi^to Buddhist writers. But there is nothing to indicate 
that Nagarjuna is referring to Patal^ali, the philosopher, who would then 
have preceded both nirdlamhwm schools. More probably, we may suppose, 
he refers to some one of the authorities on Yoga, such as Jaigisavya or 
Pancagikha who are quoted in the Yoga-bhasya. 

With regard to the later limit, a reference, if historically sound, would 
make it certain that Patanjali lived before a.d. 400. In the Mahavahsa, 
ohap. 37, vs. 167 (Tumour, p. 250 j compare Dines Andersen, Pali Header, 
I, p. 113, st. 3), we have the words 

Vihdram ekam dgamma raitim Pdtanjcdi-mataih 

parivatteti. 

The verse refers to Buddhaghosa, who lived in the first half of the fifth 


’ I am indebted to the Rev. Kenloku Hon 
of Tokyo for this reference 
’ Fiofessor Jacobi has proved the existence 
of a philosophical Yoga system, resting 


upon logical inferences and not upon , 
intuitive processes, as early as 800 B.O. ' 
(SB der komgl. preusa. Ak.derWisa., 
13 Jnh 1911) 
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century. But unfortunately the Mahavahsa proper, the work of Maho- 
nama, ends, according to the judgement of Professor Geiger, at chapter 37, 
verse 50, at which point also the ilka stops. The quotation therefore belongs 
to the Culavahsa. And if, as Professor Geiger concludes, the work of 
Mahanama is to be placed in the first quarter of the sixth century, the 
verse in question comes later, and probably later to such a degree that its 
value as evidence is almost nothing. If this be so, one can easily explain 
how it is that Buddhaghosa in the whole Yisuddhimagga and in the 
Atthasalini makes no allusion to Patanjali. 

Much more conclusive is the fact that IJmasvati in his Tattvartha dh iga m a- 
sutra ii. 52 refers to Yoga-sutra iiL 22. There can be little doubt of the 
reference since TJm^vati’s Bha^a repeats (Bib. Ind. ed. p. 53^’ and 65^) 
two of the illustrations given in the Yoga-bhasya, of the fire set in the dry 
grass and of the cloth rolled up into a ball. Other references (Tattvartha- 
dhigama-sutra xiL 5 and 6 and ix. 44-46) are quite as likely allusions to 
ancient Jain formulae as to Patanjali. By how much Umasvati’s date 
precedes that of his commentator, Siddhasena, cannot be said until the 
complete text of Siddhasena is published. The date for Siddhasena is set 
by Professor Jacobi (ZDMG. 60. 289, Leipzig, 1906, reprint p. 3, Eine Jaina- 
Dogmatik) at the middle or end of the sixth centur}'. Umasvati precedes 
him; and Patailjali the philosopher would not be later than a.d. 500 and 
might be much earlier. 

On the other hand 1 should guess that he is not much earlier. Because, for 
one reason, as Professor Stcherbatskoi reports, Dignaga (about a.d. 550 
or earlier) seems to know nothing of him. And secondly because it is 
improbable that the Yoga-bhasya was composed very much later. 

Ot^er confirmatory evidence, somewhat later but more certain, would 
be the reference to Yoga-sutra i. 33 in Magha's Qi 9 upalavadha iv. 55. 
Professor Hultzsch has kindly pointed out another reference at xiv. 62 of 
Magha’s poem. In respect of the date of Magha, Professor Jacobi concluded 
(WZKM. voL III, p. 121 S’.) that Magha lived about the midflle of the sixth* 
century. But Mr. Gaurishonkar Ojha’s discovery of the Yasantgadh inscrip« 
tion dated Yikrama 682 adds new and most convincing evidence. Professor 
Kielho^Gottinger Nachrichten, philoL-histor. ELlasse, 1906, Heft 2, p. 146) 
is of the opinion that Magha, the grandson of a minister of the King Yarma- 
must be placed at about the second half of the seventh century. 

Still later, Gaudapada (about A.D. 700), in his comment on the S&mkhya- 
TCariVa. 23, quotes Yoga-sutra li. 30 and 32 and names PataBjaU as the 
author. 

The conclusion would be then that Patafijali’s sutras were written at so me 
time ih'tEe fourth or fifiOi centur^of our era. 
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5. Date of the Toga-bhasya between A.D. 650 and A.D. 860. — Of this 
the limits are easier to fix. Three pieces of evidence help us to determine 
the eailiest limit. 

A. The Comment could not in any case be much earlier than a.d. 350. 
For (at the end of iii. 53 or 52) it quotes Varsaganya in the words 

murti-vyavadhi-jdti-hheddhhdvan naati mulaprthaktvam iti Vdrsaganyah. 

And again (iv. 13) the Comment quotes from a ^drdiiibcaaanam as follows : 

Gundndm paramam rupani iia drstipatham rcchatt 
yat tw dr^ftputham prdptam tan, mdyeoa sutucchakam. 

Fortunately Vaeaspatimi$ra offers us the information that this is an exposi- 
tion of the teaching of the Shasti-tantra. And furthermore, in the Bhamati 
on Vedanta-sQtra ii. 1. 2. 3 (Nirnayasagara edition, 1904, p 352, line 7 of 
the Bhamati), we are told that it is Varsaganya, the founder of the Yoga 
system, who said these words (ata eva yoga-gdstram vyutpddayitd dha sma 
Bhagavdn, Vdrsaganyah “ gvndndrii paramam . . .”). 

Thus the Comment contains two quotations from Varsaganya. There is 
little reason to doubt that Varsaganya was an older contemporary of 
Vasubandhu. Professor Takakusu^ by a combination of dates centering 
about the Chinese translation of Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu estimated 
that Vasubandhu lived from about a d. 420 till 500 Professor Sylvain 
L^vi (Asanga, vol IT, pp 1 and 2) accepted the result of these discussions. 
But Professor Wogihara* had conjectured that the date of Vasubandhu 
must be set back An elaborate confirmation of his suggestion is now 
offered by Monsieur Noel Pen,® who places the death of Vasubandhu 
at A.D 350, and by Mr. B. Shiiwo,* who estimates that Vasubandhu’s 
life was from A D. 270 to 350. This is a return to the fourth century, 
the date for V asubandhu which Buhler ® favoured. Accordingly the Bhasya 
must in any ease be later than a.d. 350. 

B. Another kind of evidence which helps us to determine yet more closely 
the earliest limit is the fact that the decimal system is used by way of 


’ Ballehn de I’^cole Fran^aise d’Extreme- 
Orient, 1904, tome IV, pp. 48 and 56 , 
and JRAS. Jan. 1905, pp. 16-18 of the 
reprint 

® Asanga’s Bodhisattvabhumi, Leipzig, 
1908, p 14 

® “ A propos de la date de Vasubandhu ” 
(Bulletin de Tbcole Fi-an^aise d’Ex- 
tieine Oiient, tome XI, 1911. p 339). 


‘ “Doctor Takakueu and Monsieur Pen 
on the date of Vasubandhu” ih the 
Tetsugaku Zasahi, vol. 27, Nov.-Dee , 
1912. I am indebted to Mr E. Yabuki 
for this. 

* “Die indischen Inschnften und das 
Altei der indischen Eunst-Foesie,” m 
Sitzungsbenchte der Eaaserl. Akad. 
der Wias , Wien, 1890, p. 79 f. 
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illustration in the Comment on iiL 13. The oldest epigraphic * instance 
of the use of the decimal system is in the Guijara inscription of A.D. 595. 
With one obscure and doubtful exception, there is no literary evidence 
of the use of the decimal system before Varahamihira, who lived in the 
sixth century. If we consider this kind of evidence alone, it is improbable 
that the Comment precedes the year a d. 500 ; it is probably later. 

C. There is evidence which determines that the earliest limit of the 
<I!omment is still later, as late as the seventh century. In the stanza 
iv. 55 of the (pi 9 upalavadha by Magha (circa A D 650), not only Yoga- 
sutra i. 33 is referred to, but also the words of the .awfarana in the 
Comment. In the Comment the ‘pankarma of the dUa is enjoined. This 
is an uncommon term Even if cUta-pa'nkamma might be ^und in 
Buddhist books, the fact that it here immediately precedes the quotation 
from sutra i. 33, makes it almost certain that such a mixture of termino- 
logy is impossible. In fact the stanza is full of specific yoga-terms in 
each line to such an extent that reference to any other system, much 
less to some heretical book, is quite excluded. The point is then that 
the words eitta-parikarma together with the first word of the sutra 
have been wrought into the metre of the poem as one word. The poet, 
as we saw, probably lived in the second half of the seventh century. If 
this is trustworthy evidence, the Comment cannot be earlier than a d. 650. 

D. The later limit is set by the date of Yaca3patimi9ra’3 Nyaya Index, 
A.D. 841 — see below, page xxiii. 

Accordingly the date of the Bhasya would be somewhere between about 
A.D. 650 and about A.D. 850. 


6. Bate of Vacaspatiimqxa's Tattva-vaigaradl about A.D, 860. — In the 

verse at the close of his Bhamati-nibandha, y§ca5patimi9ra gives the names 
of his works, seven in number : 

Yan Nyayakanikd-TaMvasamiksa-TaUvabindubhik i , 

Yan Ifydya’Sdmkhya-Yogdndm, Veddntamm mbandhavaih ii 
Samaedisam mahat punyam, tat phaiam pushHam mayd i 
Samarpitam; atkditeva priyatdm Parameqvarah ll. 

The Jfydya-vdrttika-tdtparya-t^Jcd is on the Nyaya system; the Tattva- 


' See p 78, of BUhler’s Falaeogiaphie, ia 
hiB Orundnss In his Notes on Indian 
Mathematics (Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, July 1907, vol. Ill, 
number 7, p 482, note 5), Mr G. R. 
Eaye gives a list of epigraphical in- 
stances of the notation in which 


"place-value" is utilized Most of 
these he thinks are worthless as evi- 
dence for the introduction of the 
decimal system. The same conclusion 
IB reached iu a later article (JBAS. 
July 1910, p. 749). 
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kS/umudl is on the SSmkhya system ; the Tattva-mi^radi is on the Yoga , 
the Nydya-kanikd, a gloss on the Vidki-viveka, is on the Mimansa; the 
TaUvorhmdm, is on Bbat^'s exposition of the Mimai^ ; the Tattvasamv^d 
and the Bhdmati are both on the Vedanta. 

In the same verse at the end of the BhamatL he speaks of himself as living 
under King Nrga : 

Imimn mah%pe mahanlyaJeirtdu, QrmMit-Nfge ’kdri mayd nibandhah. 
Unfortimately there is (as Professor Liidets informs me) no epigraphical 
record of this king and we cannot say when or where he lived. Vacas- 
patimigra was a native of MithUa,^ the northern part of Tirhut, and the 
latter part of his name would indicate, as Fitz-Edward Hall has pointed 
out, that he was a native of Gangetic ELindustan. 

In the introduction to his edition of the Kusumanjali (Calcutta, 1864, p. x), 
Professor Cowell thinks that Vacaspatimi 9 ra lived in the tenth century. 
Barth (Boll, des Rel. de I’lnde, 1893, p. 27'!) would set him at the end of 
the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century. Professor Macdonell 
(Hist, of Sansk. lit., p. 393) places him soon after a.d. 1100. 

These judgements rest, more or less, upon the opinion that the Baja-varttika, 
quoted by Vacaspatimi^ra in his Samkhya-tattva-kaumudl on Karika 72, 
was composed by, or for, Bhoja Baja, called Banarahga Malla, King of Dhara 
(1018-1060). This opinion accords with the assertion of Pandit Kaqinatha 
Qastrl Af^aputra of Benares College, who assured Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall that 
a manuscript of the Eaja-varttika had been in his possession several years 
(Hall’s edition of the Samkhya-pravacana-bhasya, 1856, p. 33). But the 
visible basis for this assertion that the Baja in question is Bhoja is not 
now at hand. 

Similarly, Professor Fathak in his article on Dharmakirti and ShankarS- 
carya (see Journal of the Bombay Branch BAS., vol. XXVIII, no. 48, 1891, 
p. 89, and also the table in the same Journal, p. 235, no. 49, note 74) is 
content to rest his conclusions as to the date of Vacaspatimi 9 ra upon the 
fact that Qribh&rati, the pupil of Bodharanya, in his edition of the Samkhya- 
tattva-kaumudi (Benares, Jainaprabhakara Press, 1889, p. 182), prints, in a 
note at the end, the word Bhoja before the word Baja-varttika. Thus it 
would appear that this varttika is by Bhojaraja and that yacaspatimi 9 ra, 
who quotes it, must be later than Bhojaraja, that is, later than the tenth 
century. But we are not at all sure from other manuscript evidence 
that the word Bhoja should be read before the word Baja-varttika, and 
the date of this Baja-varttika is therefore undetermined, 

' See the beginning of the Nyayasatro- piasad^astri. Notices of Sanskrit MSS., 

ddhSiiah by VScaspatimifra ^rivaca- Second Senes, vol, II, p. 98). 

>j>atimif>tHa Mdhtlepiarasunna (Hara- 
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By way of contrast we now have the direct statement of Vacaspatimi^ra 
that he finished his Nyayasucinibandha in the year 898. For on the first 
page of this appendix to the Nyaya-varttika, as given in the edition of the 
Nyaya-varttika in the Bibliotheca Indies, 1907, he says that he is about to 
compose an index for the Nyaya-autras 

Qrlvdccispatimi^ena nwya sucl vidhdsyate. 

And in the colophon ho says that he made the work for the delight of 
the intelligent in the year 898. 

Nydyasuelnibandlio 'sav akari svdhiydm mude 

QriudeaspatiTm^ena vobv-anka-vam-mtsare. 

It remains to determine whether this year belongs to the era of Vikrama- 
ditya or of Qalivahana. In the introduction to his edition of Six Buddhist 
Nyaya Tracts (Bibl. Ind., 1910), Mahamahopadh'<'aya Haraprasad Shastrl 
gives the date as belonging to the second era, to l^aka 898. He says (p. iii) 
that the author of the Apohasiddhi “ takes a good deal of pains in elaborately 
refuting the theory of Vacaspatimi 5 ra”, and that he dues “not quote or refute 
Udayana, whose date is ^aka 90S = A.D. 983”. In his Notices of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, second series, vol. II, p. xix, this distinguished scholar had 
come to the same conclusion with regard to the era to which this date of 
Yacaspatimigra should be assigned. This condusion seemed doubtful to 
Mr. Nilmani Chakravarti, MA., in his valuable Chronology of Indian 
Authors, a supplement to Miss Duff’s Chronology of India (Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 3, 1907, p. 205). And one cannot refrain 
from thinking that the other era is presumably more likely for a Northern 
writer , and that more especially a great difficulty is created if only seven 
years are supposed to separate Tacaspatimigra and Udayana. The difference 
between the two philosophers is of such a kind that one must assume a much 
longer interval between their writings. And furthermore, would it not be 
an extraordinary coincidence that the author of the Apohasiddhi should 
be so minutely familiar with the work of Vacaspatimigra, and yet not.' 
have the dimmest sense of the existence of Udayana, the light of a new. 
dawn in the world of Nyaya 1 Accordingly, the date of Yacaspati’s 
Nyaya-index would appear to be ScLfnvut 898 = A,D. 841 j and the dates 
of his six other works, including the Tattva-vaagaradi. may be presumed 
to be not many years earlier or later. We are therefore safe in making 
the statement that the date of the Tattva-vaigaradi is not far from the 
middle of tne ninth century, or approximately A.l>. 850. 
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Beinq the SOtbas tbanslated ih gboups, togbthkb with 

GBOOF-HEADINGS ADDED BT THE TbANSLATOB 

BOOK FIRST-CONCENTRATION 

Ooal of Concoatration 

i, 1-^. Yoga is the concentration which restricts the fluctuations. Freed 
from them, the Self attains to self-expression. 

i. 1 Now the exposition of yoga [is to be made], i. 2 Yoga is the 
restriction of the fluctuations of mind-stuff, i S Then the Seer [that is, 
the Self] abides in himself, i. 4 At other times it [the Self] takes the 
same form sa the fluctuations [of mind-stuff]. 

Foms of the aund^etuff 

i. 5-11. The fluctuations are all exposed to attack from the hindrances 
and are five in number: 1. sources-of-valid-ideas , 2. misconceptions; 
3. predicate-relations , 4. sleep , 5. memory. 

1 . 6 The fluctuations are of five kinds and are hindered or unhindered, 
i. 6 Sources-of-vahd-ideas and misconceptions and predicate-relations and 
sleep and memory, i. 7 Sources-of-valid-ideas are perception and inference 
and Terbal<-communication. i 8 Misconception is an erroneous idea 
not based on that form [in respect of which the misconception is 
entertained]. L 9 The predicate-relation (viMpa) is without any [corre- 
sponding perceptible] object and follows as a result of perception or 
of words, i. 10 Sleep is a fluctuation of [mind-stufl:] supported by 
the cause of the [transient] negation [of the waking and the dreaming 
fluctuations], i 11 Memoiy is not-adding-surreptitiously to a once 
experienced object. 

Methods of restrioting fluotuaticnui 

i. 12-16. An orientation of the whole life with reference to one idea , an 
emotional transformation corresponding to this focused state. 

i. 12 The restriction of them is by [means] of practice and passionless- 
nesa i. 13 Practice is [repeated] exertion to the end that [the mind- 
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stu£F] shall have permanence in this [restricted state], i 14 But this 
[practice] becomes confirmed when it has been cultivated for a long time 
and uninterruptedly and with eai'nest attention, i. 15 Fassionlessness 
is the consciousness of being master on the part of one who has rid 
himself of thirst for either seen or revealed objects, i. 16 This [passion- 
lessness] is highest when discernment of the Self results in thirstlessness 
for qualities [and not merely for objects]. 

Kinds of concentration 

i. 17-18. Four kinds of conscious concentration, and the concentration of 
subliminal-impressions alone. 

i. 17 [Concentration becomes] conscious [of its object] by assuming 
forms either of deliberation [upon coarse objects] or of reflection upon 
subtile objects or of joy or of the feeling-of-personality. i. 18 The other 
[concentration which is not conscious of objects] consists of subliminal- 
impressions only [after objects have merged], and follows upon that 
practice which effects the cessation [of fluctuations]. 

Degrees of approach to concentratioii 

i. 19-33. The worldly approach, the spiritual approach, the combina- 
tions of methods and intensities , and the devotion to the highest Self. 

i. 19 [Concentration not conscious of objects] caused by worldly [means] 
is the one to which the discamate attain and to which those [whose 
bodies] are resolved into primary-matter attain, i. 20 [Concentration 
not conscious of objects,] which follows upon belief [and] energy [and] 
mindfulness [and] concentration [and] insight, is that to which the 
others [the yogins] attain, i 21 For the keenly intense, [concentration] 
is near. i. 22 Because [this keenness] is gentle or moderate or keen, 
there is a [concentration] superior even to this [near kind], i. 23 Oi; 
[concentration] is attained by devotion to the l 9 vara. 

Analysis of the highest Self 

i. 84-38. Unique quality of the highest Self; proof of His existence. His 
temporal priority , His symbolical realization. 

i. 24 Untouched by hindrances or karmas or fruition or by latent-deposits, 
the Ifvara is a special kind of Self. i. 25 In this [l 9 vars] the germ of 
the omniscient is at its utmost excellence, i 26 Teacher of the Primal 
[Sages] also, forasmuch as [with Him] there is no limitation by time, 
i. 27 The word-expressing Him is the Mystic-syllable, i. 28 Bepetition 
of it and reflection upon its meaning [should be made]. 
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Olistacles to the calming of the mind-stnff 

i. 29-34. The inner sense is exposed to distractions which may be over- 
come by focusing the mind , by the cultivation of sentiments , one may 
also practise breathings. 

i. 29 Thereafter comes the right-knowledge of him who thinks in an 
inverse way, and the removal of obstacles, i. 80 Sickness and languor 
and doubt and heedlessness and worldliness and erroneous perception and 
failure to attain any stage [of concentration] and instability in the state 
[when attained] — these distractions of the mind-stuff are the obstacles, 
i. 31 Pain and despondency and unsteadiness of the body and inspiration 
and expiration are the accompaniments of the distractions, i. 32 To 
check them [let there be] practice upon a single entity, i. 33 By the 
cultivation of friendliness towards happiness, and compassion towards 
pain, and joy towards merit, and indifference towards demerit, i. 84 Or 
[the yogin attains the undisturbed calm of the mind-stuff] by expulsion 
and retention of breath. 

Attainment of Stability 

i, 35-30, Suitable objects for fixed-attention and contemplation. 

i. 85 Or [he gains stability when] a sense-activity arises connected with 
an object [and] bringing the central-organ into a relation of stability, 
i 36 Or an undistressed [and] luminous [sense-activity when arisen 
brings the central-organ into a relation of stability], i 37 Or the mind- 
stuff [reaches the stable state] by having as its object [a mind-stuff] freed 
from passion. L 38 Or [the mind-stuff reaches the stable state] by 
having as the supporting-object a perception in dream or in sleep, i. 39 Or 
[the mind-stuff reaches the stable state] by contemplation upon any such 
an object as is desired. 

Mastery and concentration 

i. 40-47. Classification of concentration with reference to different single 
objects or absence of objects, or to the mental act, or to a fusion of object 
and knower. 

L 40 His mastery extends from the smallest atom to the greatest 
magnitude. L 41 [The mind-stuff} from which, as from a precious gem, 
fluctuations have dwindled away, reaches the balanced-state, which, in 
the case of the knower or of the process-of-knowing or of the object- 
to-be-known, is in the state of resting upon [one] of these [three] and in 
the state of being tinged by [one] of these [three]. L 42 Of [these 
balanced-states] the state-balanced with deliberation is confused by 
reason of predicate-relations between words and intended-objects and 
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ideas, i. 43 When the memory is quite purified, [that balanced-state] — 
which is, as it were, empty of itself and which brightens [into conscious 
knowledge] as the intended -object and nothing more — is super-delibera- 
tive. L 44 By this same [balanced-state] the refiective and the super- 
reflective [balanced-states] are also explained, i. 45 The subtile object 
also terminates in unresoluble-primary-matter {o^tnga). i. 46 These 
same [balanced-states] are the seeded concentration. L 47 When there 
is the clearness of the super-reflective [balanced-state, the yog^ gains] 
internal undisturbed calm. 

XTonnative insight 

i. 48-51. After-effects of concentrated insight efface after-effects of con- 
centration upon objects. 

i. 48 In this [concentrated mind-stuff] the insight is truth-bearing, 
i. 49 Has another object than the insight resulting from things heard 
or from inferences, inasmuch as its intended-object is a particular. 

i. 50 The subliminal-impression produced by this [super-reflective 
balanced-state] is hostile to other subliminal-impressions, i. 51 When 
this [subliminal-impreasion] also is restricted, since all is restricted, [the 
yogin gains] seedless concentration. 

BOOK SECOND— MEANS OF ATTAINMENT 
Devices for weakening hindrances 

ii. 1-11. Aids serviceable to the beginner who is on the path to con- 
centration. 

ii. 1 Self-castigation and study and devotion to the Ifvara are the Yoga 
of action, ii. 2 For the cultivation of concentration and for the 
attenuation of the hindrances, ii 3 Undifferentiated-consciousness 
(amdya) and the feeling-of-personality and passion and aversion and the 
will-to-live are the five hindrances, u 4 Undifferentiated-consciousness 
is the field for the others whether they be dormant or attenuated or 
intercepted or sustained, ii 5 The recognition of the permanent, of 
the pure, of pleasure, and of a self in what is impermanent, impure, 
pain, and not-self is undifferentiated-consciousness [avidya). ii. 6 When 
the power of seeing and the power by which one sees have the 
appearance of being a single self, [this is] the feeling-of-personality. 
iL 7 Passion is that which dwells upon pleasure. iL 8 Aversion is that 
which dwells upon pain. ii. 9 The will-to-live sweeping on [by the 
force of] its own nature exists in this form even in the wise. ii. 10 

e [h 0 8 it] 
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These [hindrances when they have become subtile] are to be escaped 
by the inverse-propagation. iL 11 The fluctuations of these should be 
escaped by means of contemplation. 

Kanna 

ii, 12-14. Origin of karma in hindrances, result of karma in state-of- 
existence, length of life, and pleasure or pain. 

ii. 12 The latent-deposit of karma has its root in the hindrahces and may 
be felt in a birth seen or in a birth unseen, ii. 13 So long as the root 
exists, there will be fruition from it [that is] birth [and] length-of-life 
[and] kind-of-experience. ii. 14 These [fruitions] have joy or extreme 
anguish as results in accordance with the quality of their causes whether 
merit or demerit. 

All is pain 

ii. IS. Present and future and past correlations with objects result un- 
avoidably in pain. 

u. 15 As being the pains which are mutations and anxieties and 
subliminal-impressions, and by reason of the opposition of the fluctuations 
of the aspects (gitaa ), — to the disorimmating all is nothing but pain. 

There is an escape 

ii. 16. Only yogins are sensitive to future pain. This may be avoided in 
that it has not expressed itself in actual suffering. 

ii. 16 That which is to be escaped is pain yet to come. 

Cause of pain 

ii. 17-24. The Seer-sight relation implies 1. complexes of potential 
stresses between aspects (guna) and between sense-organs and elements, 
2. the power of the Seer who is undefiled by aspects, 3. the actual correla- 
tion until the purpose of the Seer, which is to difierentiate consciousness, is 
completed. 

11 17 The correlation of the Seer and the object-of-sight is the cause 
of that which is to be escaped, li, 18 With a disposition to brightness 
and to activity and to inertia, and with the elements and the organs 
a'3 its essence, and with its purpose the experience and the liberation 
[of the Self], — this is the object-of-sight. li. 19 The particularized and 
the unparticularized [forms] and the resoluble only [into primary matter] 
and irresoluble-piimary -matter — are the divisions of the aspects {guna). 
n. 20 The Seer who is nothing but [the power of seeing], although 
undefiled (ptddM), looks upon the presented idea. ii. 21 The object- 
of-sight is only for the sake of it [the Self], li. 22 Though it has 
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ceased [to be seen] in the case of one whose purpose is accomplished, 
it has not ceased to be, since it is common to others [besides himself], 
ii. 23 The reason for the apperception of what the power of the 
property and of what the power of the proprietor are, is correlation, 
ii. 24 The reason for this [corrdation] is undifferentiated-consciousness 
(omdya). 

The escape 

ii. 25. Positive state of Isolation follows the ending of the correlation. 

ii, 25 Since this [non-sight] does not exist, there is no correlation. This 
is the escape, the Isolation of the Seer. 

Keans of escape 

ii. 26-27. The act of discrimination leading up to the act of insight. 

ii. 26 The means of attaining escape is unwavering discriminative 
discernment, ii. 27 For him [there is] insight sevenfold and advancing 
in stages to the highest. 

Eight aids to yoga 

ii. 28-29. To purify the aspects and to intensify intuitive thinking there 
are five indirect aids and three direct aids. 

ii. 28 After the aids to yoga have been followed up, when the impurity 
has dwindled, there is an enlightenment of perception reaching up to the 
discrimmative discernment, u. 29 Abstentions and observances and 
postures and regulations-of-the-breath and withdrawal-of-the-senses and 
fixed-attention and contemplation and concentration. 

First indirect aid: L Five abstentions 
ii. 30-31. The elements and degrees of morality in the form of prohibi- 
tions. 

ii. 30 Abstinence from injury and from falsehood and from theft and from 
incontinence and from acceptance of gifts are the abstentions, ii. 31 When 
they are unqualified by species or place or time or exigency and when 
[covering] all [these] classes — there is the Great Course-of-bonduct. 

Second indirect aid: ii. Five observances 
ii. 32. Advances in morality in the form of voluntary action. 

ii. 32 Cleanliness and contentment and self-castigation and study and 
devotion to the I^vara are the observances. 

Results of the abstentions and observances 
ii, 33-45. Persistent inhibitions of certain kinds reorganize an increase of 
activity of the opposite kind. 

ii. 33 If there be inhibition by perverse-considerations, there should be 
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cultivation of the opposites, ii. 34 Since perrerse-consideiations such 
as injuries, whether done or caused to be done or approved, whether 
ensuing upon greed or anger or infatuation, whether mUd or moderate 
or vehement, find their unending consequences in pain and lack of 
thinking, there should be the cultivation of their opposites, ii. 35 As 
soon as he is grounded in abstinence from injury, his presence begets 
a suspension of enmity, ii. 36 As soon as he is grounded in abstinence 
from falsehood, actions and consequences depend upon him. ii. 37 As 
soon as he is grounded in abstinence &om theft, all jewels approach him. 
ii. 33 As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from incontinence, he 
acquires energy, ii. 39 As soon as he is established in abstinence from 
acceptance of gifts, a thorough illumination upon the conditions of birth, 
ii 40 As a result of cleanliness there is disgust at one’s own body and 
no intercourse with others, ii 41 Purity of sattva and gentleness and 
singleness-of-intent and subjugation of the senses and fitness for the 
sight of the self. ii. 42 As a result of contentment there is an acqmsition 
of superlative pleasure, ii 43 Perfection in the body and in the organs 
after impurity has dwindled as a result of self-castigation. ii. 44 As 
a result of study there is communion with the chosen deity, ii. 45 
Perfection of concentration as a result of devotion to the Icvara. 

Third indirect aid: iii. Postures 
ii. 46-48. Bodily conditions favourable to concentration. 

ii 46 Stable-and-easy posture, ii. 47 By relaxation of effort or by a 
[mental] state-of-balance with reference to Ananta. ii. 48 Thereafter 
he is unassailed by extremes. 

Fourth indirect aid ; iv. Bestraint of the breath 
ii. 49-52. Calming of affective states is favourable to concentration. 

ii. 49 When there is [stability of posture], the restraint of breath, a 
cutting off of the flow of inspiration and expiration, foUows. ii. 50 [This 
is] external or internal or suppressed in fluctuation and is regulated by 
place and time and number and is protracted and subtile, ii. 51 The 
fourth [restraint of the breath] transcends the external and the internal 
object, ii. 52 As a result of this the covering of the light dwindles away. 

Fifth indirect aid : v. Withdrawal of the sense-organs 
ii. 53-55. The span of attention is confined to an inner object. 

ii 53 For fixed-attentions also the central organ becomes fit. ii. 54 The 
withdrawal of the senses is as it were the imitation of the mind-stuff 
as it is in itself on the part of the organs by disjoming themselves from 
their object, ii. 55 As a result of this [withdrawal] there is a complete- 
mastery of the organs. 
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BOOK THIRD-SUPEENOEMAL POWERS 

First direct aid: vi. Fixedrattentioii 
iii. 1. The knower focnsea the process of kno-wing upon the object to be 
known. 

iii. 1 Binding the mind-stuff to a place is fixed-attention. 

Second direct aid: viL Contemplaition 
iii. 8 . A two-term relation between the process of knowing and the object 
to be known. 

iii 2 Focusedness of the presented idea upon that [place] is con- 
templation. 

Third direct aid: inii. Concentration 
iii. 3. A fusion of the knower and the process of knowing with the object 
to be known. 

hi. 3 This same [contemplation], shining forth [in consciousness] as the 
intended object and nothing more, and, as it were, emptied of itself, is 
concentration. 

Transition to seedless concentration 
iii. 4-10. The direct aids in combination result m insight and restricted 
subliminal-impressions and the calm flow of the mind-stuff. 

iiL 4 The three in one are constraint, iii. 5 As a result of mastering 
this constraint, there follows the shining forth of insight, iii, 6 Its 
application is by stages. liL 7 The three are direct aids in comparison 
with the previous [five], iii. 8 Even these [three] are indirect aids 
to seedless [concentration], hi. 9 When there is a becoming invisible 
of the subliminal-impression of emergence and a becoming visible 
of the subliminal-impression of restriction, the mutation of restriction 
is inseparably connected with mind-stuff in its period of restriction, 
iii. 10 This [mind-stuff] flows peacefully by reason of the subliminal- 
impression. 

DEutatioas of sabstanceB 

• 

iii. 11-15. In the focused state the concentration holds two time-forms 
vdthin the span of attention. Mutations are in fixed orders of subliminal- 
impressions in the restricted state. 

iiL 11 The mutation of concentration is the dwindling of dispersiveness 
and the uprisal of singleness-of-intent belonging to the mind-stuff, 
iii. 12 Then again when the quiescent and the uprisen presented-ideas 
are similar [in respect of having a single object], the mind-stuff has 
a mutation single-in-intent. iiL 13 Thus with regard to elements and 
to organs, mutations of, external-aspect and of time-variation and of 
intensity have been enumerated. iiL 14 A substance conforms itself to 
quiescent and uprisen and indeterminable external-aspects, iii. 16 The 
order of the sequence is the reason for the order of the mutations. 
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Applioation of constraaiits to different ordera of mutations 

iii. 16-58. Given a single mutation of external-aspect or time-form or in- 
tensity, the whole sequence comes under control of the concentrated insight, 
iii 16 As a result of constraint upon the three mutations [there follows] 
the knowledge of the past and the future, iii. 17 Word and intended- 
object and presented-idea are confused because they are erroneously 
identified with each other. By constraint upon the distinctions between 
them [there arises the intuitive] knowledge of the cries of all living 
beings, iii. 18 As a result of direct perception of subliminal-impressions 
there is [intuitive] knowledge of previous births iii. 19 [As a result of 
constraint] upon a presented-idea [there arises intuitive] knowledge of 
the mind-stuff of another. iiL 20 But [the intuitive knowledge of the 
mind-stuff of another] does not have that [idea] together with that upon 
which it depends [as its object], i^ince that [upon which it depends] 
is not-in-the-field [of consciousness], iii. 21 As a result of constraint 
upon the [outer] form of the body, when its power to be known is 
stopped, then as a consequence of the disjunction of the light and of the 
eye there follows indiscermbility [of the yogin’s body], iii. 22 Advancing 
and not-advancing is karma ; as a result of constraint upon this [two- 
fold karma] or from the signs of death [there arises an intuitive] 
knowledge of the latter end. iii. 23 [As a result of constraint] upon 
fhendliness and other [sentiments there arise] powers [of friendhness]. 
m. 24 [As a result of constraint] upon powers [there arise] powers like 
those of an elephant, ui. 25 As a result of casting the light of 
a sense-activity [there arises the intuitive] knowledge of the subtile 
and the concealed and the obscure, iii. 26 As a result of constraint 
upon the sun [there arises the intuitive] knowledge of the cosmic-spaces, 
iii. 27 [As a result of constraint] upon the moon [there arises the 
intuitive] knowledge of the arrangement of the stars, iii. 28 [As a result 
of constraint] upon the pole-star [there arises the intuitive] knowledge 
of their movements, iii. 29 [As a result of constraint] upon the wheel 
of the navel [there arises the intuitive] knowledge of the arrangement 
of the body. iii. 30 [As a result of constraint] upon the well of the 
throat [there follows] the cessation of hunger and thirst, iii. 31 [As 
a result of constraint] upon the tortoise-tube [there follows] motionless- 
ness of the mind-stuff, iii. 32 [As a result of constraint] upon the 
radiance in the head [there follows] the sight of the Siddhas. iii. 33 Or 
as a result of vividness the yogin discerns aU. iii. 34 [As a result of 
constraint] upon the heart [there arises] a consciousness of the mind-stuff, 
iii 35 Experience is a presented-idea which fails to distinguish the sattva 
and the Self, which are absolutely uncommingled [in the presented-idea]. 
Since the sattia exists as object for another, the [intuitive] knowledge 
of the Self arises as the result of constraint upon that which exists for 
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its own sake. iii. 36 As a result of this [constraint upon that which 
exists for its own sake], there arise vividness and the organ-of-[supemal]- 
hearing and the organ-of-[aupemal]-touch and the organ-of-[supernal]- 
sight and the organ-of-[supernal]-taste and the organ-of-[supernal]-smelL 
iii. 37 In concentration these [supernal activities] are obstacles ; in the 
emergent state they are perfections (suid/n). iii. 38 As a result of slacken- 
ing the causes of bondage and as a result of the knowledge of the procedure 
[of the mind-stuff], the mind-stuff penetrates into the body of another, 
iii. 39 As a result of mastering the Udana there is no adhesion to water 
or mud or thorns or similar objects, and [at death] the upward flight, 
lii. 40 As a result of mastering the Samana [there arises] a radiance, 
iii. 41 As a result of constramt upon the relation between the organ-of- 
hearing and the air, [there arises] the supernal-organ-of-hearing. in. 42 
Either as a result of constraint upon the relation between the body and 
the air, or as a result of the balanced-state of lightness, such as that of 
cotton-fibre, there follows the passing through air. lii. 43 An outwardly 
unadjusted fluctuation is the Great Discarnate ; as a result of this the 
dwindling of the covering to the brightness, lii. 44 As a result of con- 
straint upon the coarse and the essential-attribute and the subtile and 
the inherence and purposiveness, there is a mastery of the elements, 
iii. 45 As a result of this, atomization and the other [perfections] come 
about, [there is] perfection of body ; and there is no obstruction by the 
properties of these [elements], iii 46 Beauty and grace and power and 
compactness of the thunderbolt, — [this is] perfection of body. iii. 47 As 
a result of constraint upon the process-of-knowing and the essential- 
attribute and the feeling-of-personality and the inherence and the 
purposiveness, [there follows] the subjugation of the organs, iii. 48 As 
a result of this [there follows] speed [great as that] of the central-organ, 
action of the instruments [of knowledge] disjunct [&om the body], and 
the subjugation of the primary-cause iii. 49 He who has only the full 
discernment into the difference between the sattva and the Self is onp 
who has authority over all states-of-existence and is one who knows 
all. iii. 50 As a result of passionlessness even with legard to these' 
[perfections] there follows, after the dwindling of the seeds of the. 
defects, Isolation, iii. 51 In case of invitations &om those-in-high- 
places, these should arouse no attachment or pride, for undesired 
consequences recur, iii. 52 As a result of constraint upon moments 
and their sequence [there arises the intuitive] knowledge proceedmg from 
discrimination. 


Culmination of concentration 

iii. 53-55. The particular which is indiscernible in respect of class or 
term or point-in-space is intuitively discerned , the widest span of objec- 
tivity is also discerned. This is the attainment of Isolation. 
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iii. 53 As a result of this there arises the deeper-knowledge of two 
equiyalent things which cannot be distinctly qualified in species or 
characteristic-mark or point-of-space. iii. 64 The [intuitive] knowledge 
proceeding from discrimination is a deliverer, has all things as its object, 
and has all times for its object, and is an [inclusive whole] without 
sequence. iiL 55 When the purity of the sattva and of the Self are equal 
there is Isolation. 

BOOK FOURTH— ISOLATION 
Substances and subconsciousness 

iv. 1-13. Correspondence between imperceptible forms of substance and 
latent-impressions of concentrated states. 

iv. 1 Perfections proceed from birth or from drugs or from spells 
or from self-castigation or from concentration, iv. 2 The mutation into 
another birth is the result of the filling in of the evolving-cause. 
IV. 3 The efiScient cause gives no impulse to the evolvingcauses but 
[the mutation] follows when the barrier [to the evolving-cause] is cut, 
as happens with the peasant, iv. 4 Created mind-stuffs may result from 
the sense-of-personality and fiom this alone, iv. 5 While there is a 
variety of actions, the mind-stuff which impels the many is ona iv. 6 Of 
these [five perfections] that which proceeds from contemplation leaves 
no latent-deposit, iv. 7 The yogin’s karma is neither-white-nor-black ; 
[the karma] of others is of three kinds, iv. 8 As a result of this 
there follows the manifestation of those subconscious-impressions only 
which correspond to the fruition of their [karma], iv. 9 There is 
an uninterrupted-causal-relation [of subconscious-impressions], although 
remote in species and point-of-space and moment-of-time, by reason of 
the correspondence between memory and subliminal-impressions, iv. 10 
Furthermore the [subconscious-impressions] have no beginning [that 

' we can set in time], since desire is permanent, iv. 11 Since [sub- 
conscious-impressions] are associated with cause and motive and mental- 
substrate and stimulus, if these cease to be, then those [subconscious- 
impressions] cease to be. iv. 12 Past and future as such exist ; [therefore 
subconscious-impressions do not cease to be]. For the different time- 
forms belong to the external-aspects, iv. 13 These [external-aspects 
with the three time-forms] are phenomenalixed [individuals] or subtile 
[generic-forms] and their essence is the aspects {guna). 

Polemic against Idealism 

iv. 14-23. Knowledge of the stream of consciousness is impossible unless 
it be a permanent order as contrasted with a succession of trandent 
appearances 

iv. 14 The that-ness of a thing is due to a singleness of mutation. 
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iv. 15. Because, while the [physical] thing remains the same, the mind- 
stuffs are different, [therefore the two are upon] distinct levels-of-existenoe. 
iy. 16 And a thing is not dependent upon a single mind-stuff, [for then 
in certain cases] it could not he proved [by that mind-stuff], [and] then 
what would it be? iv. 17 A thing is known or not known by 
virtue of its affecting [or not affecting] the mind-stuff, iv. 18 Uninter- 
mittently the Master of that [mind-stuff] knows the fluctuations of 
mind-stuff [and thus] the Self undergoes-no-mutations. iv. 19 It does 
not illumine itself, smce it is an object-for-sight. iv. 20 And there 
cannot be a cognition of both [thinking-substance and thing] at the 
same time. iv. 21 If [one mind-stuff] were the object-for-sight for 
another, there would be an infimte regress from one thinking-substance 
to another tbinkmg-substance as well as confusion of memory, iv. 22 
The Intellect (ctti) which unites not [with objects] is conscious of its own 
thinking-substance when [the mind-stuff] takes the form of that [thinking- 
substance by reflecting it], iv. 23 Mind-stuff affected by the Seer and by 
the object-for-sight [leads to the perception o^ aU intended-objects. , 

Complete Sebtrealiaatioii of the Self 

iv. 24-34. AU hindrances subside ; aU acts of the Self are spontaneous 
and free, absence of limitations which thwart one who wishes to attain 
the ultimate ideal of his own nature. 

iv. 24 This [mind-stuff], although diversified by countless subconscious- 
impressions, exists for the sake of another, because its nature is to produce 
[things as] combinationa iv. 25 For him who sees the distinction, 
pondering upon his own states-of-being ceases iv. 26 Then the mind- 
stuff is borne down to discrimination, onward towards Isolation, iv. 27 
In the intervals of this [mind-stuff] there are other presented-ideas [coming] 
from subliminal-impressions, iv. 28 The escape from these [subliminal- 
impressions] is described as being like [the escape from] the hindrances, 
iv. 29 For one who is not usurious even in respect of Elevation, there 
follows in every case as a result of discriminative discernment the 
concentiation [called] Bain-cloud of [knowable] thinp. iv. 30 Then 
follows the cessation of the hindrances and of karma, iv. 31 Then," 
because of the endlessness of knowledge from which all obscuring 
defilements have passed away, what is yet to be known amounts to little, 
iv. 32 When as a result of this the aspects {gum) have fulfilled their 
purpose, they attain to the limit of the sequence of mutations, iv. 33 
The positive correlate to the moment, recognized as such at the final limi t 
of the mutation, is a sequence, iv. 34 Isolation is the inverse generation 
of the aspects, no longer provided with a purpose by the Self, or it is 
the Energy of Intellect grounded in itself, 
f [hob it] 
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NOTICE TO THE READER 


Fatanjali’a SLnemonlo Bulee or Yoga-eutrag are divided into four books aa follom : 


Book 1. Concentiation or Samadhi, with 51 mlcB or autras, — 
Book 2. Means of attainment or Sadhana, with 55 sutras, — 
Book 3 Supernormal powers or Yibhuti, with 55 sutras, — 
Book 4. Isolation or Eaivalya, with 34 sutras, — 


pagres 1 to 100 , 
pages 101 to 200; 
pages 201 to 296 , 
pages 297 to 348. 


In all, there are 195 rules. Their extreme brevity is apparent when they are printed 
continuously, as at the end of the AnandauSframa edition, where the entire text of 
the rules occupies only between four and five pages. 


The Oomment or Bhasya, usually after a brief introductory paragraph or phrase (called 
avatdmna], takes up the rules, one by one, and gives first the text and then the 
meaning thereof. 

Yacaspatimijra's Explanation is of course in the first instance an explanation of the 
Comment; but since the Comment comprehends also the Rules, it is in fact an 
explanation of both Rules and Comment. In the body of this volume, the Explana- 
tion IS not put all together by itself, but is made to keep pace with the Comment, 
rule by rule. 


Meaning of the Differences of Type 

The translation of the Rules is set in pica type of full-faced Clarendon style , 

The translation of the Comment is set in pica type of Roman style ; 

The translation of the Explanation is set in long pnmer type of Roman style. 

Single angles (like these < >) indicate that the words which they enclose are taken from 
the particular Rule or Yoga-sutra under discussion. 

Double angles (like these ^ indicate that the words which they enclose are taken 
from the Comment Or Yogo-bba^a. 

Double quotation marks (“ ”} indicate that the words which they enclose ore taken from 
some authontative text. 

Single quotation marks (‘ ’) indicate that the words which they enclose are-the objections 
or questions of an opponent, or are a quotation from some unauthoritative text. 

A half-parenthesis on its side (u) is used between two vowels to show that they are 
printed in violation of the rules of euphonic combination. 



BOOK FIRST 

CONCENTRATION 

May he, who, having abandoned his primal form, exercises his 
power to show kindness to the world in many ways — he with the 
beautiful hood and many mouths, possessed of deadly poison and 
yet abolishing the mass of hindrances — he the source of aU know- 
ledge, and whose girdle of attendant snakes produces continual 
pleasure, — may he. the divine Lord^ of Serpents, protect you, with 
his white stainless body — he, the giver of concentration {yoga), and 
himself concentrated in concentration. 

1. Now the exposition of yoga [is to be made]. 

The expression <now> indicates that a distinct topic* commences 
here. The authoritative book which expounds yoga is to be 
understood as commenced. [To give a provisional definition :] 
yoga is concentration ; but this is a quality of the mind-stuff {ditto) 
which belongs to all the stages. The stages of the mind-stuff are 
these : the restless {ksipta), the infatuated {mudha), the distracted 
{viksipta),tlie single-in-intent (eifcdyro), and the restricted {niruddha). 
Of these [stages the first two have nothing to do with yoga and 
even] in the distracted state of the mind [its] concentration is [at 
times] overpowered by [opposite] distractions and [consequently] 
it cannot properly be called yoga. But that [state] which, when*' 
the mind is single-in-intent, fully illumines a distinct and real 
object and causes the hindrances {klefo) to dwindle, slackens the 
bonds of karma, and sets before it as a goal the I’estriction [of all 

* See Lifiga PuiSna, I., Ixiii. 22-37. application (aft'rfefo). The word atha 

’ There are six kinds of sutras according to may introduce a topic (odhifcarawortila), 

the Mimahsa . the definition (samfna), or give the purport (prasiam^rtha), or 

the key to interpretation {patibhasa), state the subject-matter of the dis- 

the statement of a general rule (vtdhi), cussion {aranAha-^rtha). This is dis. 

the restrictive rule (myoma), an original cussed in ^loka-varttika i. 1. 22-24. 

statement {adhtkdra}, an analogical 
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fluctuations], is called the yoga in which there is consciousness of 
an object {samprajndta). This [conscious yoga], however, is 
accompanied hy deliberation [upon coarse objects], by reflection 
[upon subtile objects], by joy, by the feeling-of-personality {asmitd). 
This we shall set forth later. But when there is restriction of 
all the fluctuations {vrtti) [of the mind-stufF], there is the con- 
centration in which there is no consciousness [of an object]. 

I prostrate myself before bim who is the cause of the world’s origination, before 
Visaketu, who — although for him fruition and other results of karma proceeding 
from the hindrances have ceased — is yet kindly [to the world he has made]. 
Prostrating myself before Patahjali the sage, I proceed to set forth a brief, clear, 
and significant explanation of the Comment by VedavySsa. 

For here the Exalted Patanjali — wishing to announce in brief the import of the 
book which he is about to begin that he may thus assist the procedure of men 
of understanding and that he may, more espeoiaUy, make the hearer easily 
comprehend — composed this sQtra : 1. IS'ow the exposition of yoga [is to be 
made]. Of this [satra] the first portion, the word <now>, he [the author of 
the Comment] discusses in the phrase ^The expression <now> indicates that 
a distinct topic commences here.» [The word <now> is used] as in [the sUtra] 
“ Now * this is the Jyotis ”. It does not imply that it is to be preceded [by condi- 
tions as in the first Brahma-sutra]. Now by the word <expoBition> he means 
the authoritative book in the sense that it is that whereby a thmg is expounded. 
Moreover the book may enter uj)on its activity when preceded not only by 
calm ’ and the other [five conditions required by the Brahma-sQtra] ; but it 
must be preceded also by [Patanjali’s] desire to announce [bis] truth. [Calm^ 
on the contrary, would follow when once there had been a desire to know and 
when the knowledge [had entered into action]. As it is written [BAIT. iv. 4. 
28 or 28], “,After that, calm and subdued and retired and resigned and concen- 
trated let him behold himself in the Self only.” Although it would be possible 
[for the book to enter into action] immediately after advantage bad been taken 
.of such things PS students’ questions or performances of austerities or elixirs of 
life, [still these are] not mentioned. The reason for this is that these things 
would be of no use either to the student’s knowledge or to [his] feeling inclined 
(pravrtii) [for it]. [What then would be advantageous? The book’s authori- 
tativeness.] If the book be authoritative, then, even if there are no [questions 
or austerities or eliurs], the exposition of yoga is to be accepted ; but if not 
authoritative, then, even if [there be questions and all the other conditions, still] 

‘ These words are from the Tandya-Mahahr. soma. See Caland and Henry ; L’Agni- 

XIX 11. 1 tBiblioth Ind.). The ji/o/ts stoma, I, p 166, And compare t/astia 

is a chant by the udgatar in the Agni- Dlpika (Benares edition), p. 230-“. 

stoma directly after the filtering of the ’ See Vedanta Sara 4 and 14 and 17. 
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the book is to be rejected. Thus it is [by insisting upon the authonta* 
tireness of the book] that [Pataujali] refuses to say that [the book may begin] 
immediately after his understanding the truth and his desire to announce. But 
if it be agreed that [the word <now> indicates] that a distinct topic commences, 
then when once yoga has been mentioned as the topic of the book the student 
easily understands the announcement of the import of the book as a whole and 
is started into action, — Now every one knows from Qruti and Smrti and the 
-^pics and the PurSnas that concentration is the cause of final-bliss [and that 
yoga is authoritative J. Some one might ask, ‘ If the word <now> indicates that 
a distinct topic commences in all those works to which it is attached, then, if 
this is so, would not such an announcement' as, “Now therefore the inquiry 
into Brahma [is to be made] ” also be included ? ’ To prevent this mistake [the 
commentator] uses the word ^here.^ [Again], some one cites the Yogiyajna- 
valkyasmrti, “ Hiranyagarbha and no other of ancient days is he who gave 
utterance (vaktd) to yoga” and asks how it can be said that Patanjali gives 
utterance to the authoritative book on yoga. In reply the author of the 
sQtra says <the exposition>: exposition in the sense of expoundmg something 
previously expounded. When then the word <now> signifies that here a dis- 
tinct topic commences, then the point of the statement is quite consistent. — 
Accordingly he says, « The auth oritative work which expounds yoga . as cp^ 
menced^. Here an objector interrupts, ‘ The topic which is commenced here is 
not the authoritative work, but yoga in so far as it is taught.’ In reply to 
which, he says «is to be understood.^ True, we aie beginning yogs in so for 
as it is taught. But the instrument which is to teach this [yoga] is the authori- 
tative work which deals with the same. Moreover the teacher’s activity has to 
do more immediately with the instrument than with the thing he works upon. 
Accordingly, with emphasis upon the activity of the authoi (kartr), we are to 
understand that the authoritative work which deals with yoga is commenced. 
But the topic commenced is that yoga only which is limited in its activity by 
an authoritative work. This is the real point. — And one must suppose that 
the hearing of the word <now>, which means that a distinct topic has com- 
menced, suggests — like the sight of a water-jar * carried [on a girl’s shoulder 
at early morning] — another meaning, [namely,] it serves as an auspicious 
beginning. — Doubt as to the actual thing [yoga] is occasioned by doubt as to 
the meaning of the word [yoga]. This [doubt] ho removes by stating that 
[«yoga» in the phrase] «yoga is concentration^ is etymologically derived 
from the stem yuj-a [DhatupStha iv, 68] in the sense of concentration and not 
from the stem yuj-i [vii 7] in the sense of conjunction. 

Another objection is raised, ‘ The yoga which is to be described is a whole, and 
concentration is a part of it ; and a mere part is not the whole.’ The reply is 

' Brahma-sutra i. 1 1. which one makes a circumambulation 

* 'rhis is in the list of auspicious objects to (ptadaksma), Visnu-smrti Ixni. 29. 
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in the words «Bui this.^ Tbe word ca has the i^nse of ^but^ and distin- 
guishes the whole from the part. — «Which belong to all the stages^ refers 
to the stages or states which are to be described : Madhumatl [iii. 54], Madhu- 
pratrkS [iii. 48], Yi^oks [i. 36], Sazhskara$e^ [iiL 9] These belong to tbe 
mind-stuff. In all these [stages] is found that yoga the [more] special mark 
of which is the restriction of the mind-stuff. But concentration is a part 
[of this] and has not this as its special mark. And tbe words ^yoga is concen- 
tration^ are a statement for etymological purposes only, in so far as one is not 
dwelling upon tbe difference between the whole and the part. But [when he is 
referring to] the practical purpose of what he calls «yoga,^ [he says] it is the 
restriction of the fluctuations of mind-stuff: this is the stricter sense of the 
term. To those [Yai^esikas] who hold the view that fluctuations are sensations 
inherent in the soul and that therefore the restriction of them would also involve 
the soul {atman) in which they inhere, — to these in rebuttal he says, Ca quality 
of the mind-stuff.^ — The term <mind-stuff> {ctUa) he uses as a partial expression 
for the inneivorgan ’ (antaikarana), the thinking-substance (buddht). The point is 
that the Absolutely-etemal Energy of Intellect {ciU^akft), [since it is] immutable, 
cannot have sensations as its properties ; but the thinking-substance may have 
them. — ^An objector says, ‘This may be so. But if yoga belongs to all its 
stages, — why then ! Sir, [since you concede that] the restless and the infatuated 
and the distracted states also are stages of mind-stuff, and [since] there would 
be among these states, reciprocally at least, also a restriction of fluctuations, — 
then <yoga> would have to include these states also (tatrUpi).’ In replying to 
this difSculty he makes clear which stages are to be included and which not 
included [in yoga] by the words beginning with <the restless.> i. The restless 
incessantly thrown by force of rajas upon this or that object is excessively 
unstable ; ii. the infatuated because of a preponderance of tamas is fllled with 
the fluctuation of sleep ; iii. the distracted differs from the restless in that, 
although prevailingly unstable, it is occasionally stable, this prevailing instability 
being either natural or generated by diseases and languor and other obstacles 
later [i. 30 j. to be described ; iv. the single-in-inteut is the focused ; v. the 
restricted mind-stuff is that in which all the fluctuations are restricted and in 
which nothing' remains but subliminal-impressions {samsMra). In spite of the 
fact that certain fluctuations of the restless and the infatuated, [the first two] of 
these [five stages], are restricted each by tbe others, still, since these two are 
not even indirectly causes of final bliss and smce they contend against it, they 
are so far removed from [the possibility of] being called yoga that he has not 
expressly denied that these two are yoga. But in the case of the distracted 
[state], since occasionally it has stability when directed towards a real object, he 
denies that it can be yoga in the words ^Of these stages.» When the mind is 
distracted, the concentration which is tbe occasional stability of the mind-stuff 


* Compare ^amkara Bhasya on ii. 4. 6 (Nirnayasagaia edition, p 711"). 
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when directed to a real object, cannot properly be called yoga. Why [cannot 
this be called yoga]? Because it has come under the adverse influence of 
distraction, which is the opposite of this [yoga]. When fallen into the hands 
{antargata) of a troop of opponents, it is hard for a thing to be even what it is 
and it is still harder for it to produce effects. Just as any one can see that 
a seed which has fallen into the fire and stayed there three or four moments 
has not power, even if sown, of sprouting: this is the real meaning. If then 
concentration which has come under the adverse influence of distraction be not 
yoga, what then is yoga ? To this he makes answer, «But that [state] which, 
when the mind is single-in-intent.» "^By the word <h«ab^ {bhuta) he excludes 
[any] imaginary [object].'/ Since sleep, a fluctuation of mind-stuff, is also single- 
in-intent with regard to tamaa, — a real (tMia) object, the peculiar (sra) [aspect of 
a substance '] upon which it [sleep] depends {ahamband), — so he says ^distinct)^ 
(sad) ; which means is clear {gobhand), in which the aattva [aspect] becomes evident 
in a very high degree. But that thing is not clear in which the tamos is in 
preponderance, inasmuch as it, [the tamos,'] is the cause of hindrances. Now 
the perception of a thing either by verbal communication \agamd] or by inference 
may, we grant, be luminous {Ayotonom hhovad apt) ; still, in so far as it is 
mediately known, it does not destroy undifferentiated-consciousness {omdya) 
which we directly experience. For in such [illusions as the sight of] two 
moons or a defective sense of orientation, [verbal oommumcations or inferences] 
do not destroy undifferentiated-consciousness. Accordingly he uses the word 
^ully:^ (i’nt), because it means luminous to the full extent (pm-lcanoni) and 
because it alludes to immediate perception [in the case of yoga]. The feeling- 
of-personahty (ostndd) and the other hindrances have their root in undifferen- , 
tiated-consciousness {amdyd). Furthermore, since knowledge (vidya) destroys 
undifferentiated-consciousness (atsiyei); and since, when knowledge emerges, 
the hindrances [arising] from undifferentiated-consciousness and so on are 
destroyed, inasmuch as they are contrary the one to the other, and inasmuch 
as [then] the cause [of the hindrances] would be destroyed ; therefore he says 
^nd causes [the hindrances] to dwindle.^ This, then, is the reason why 
[yoga] slackens the bonds which consist of karma. — And in this passage by 
a figurative use of the cause for the effect he employs the Vord ^karma^, 
whereas subtile-influences (a^urvo) are intended. — The word ^lackens^ means 
brings [them] down from their operation. For later [ii 13] he says, “ So long 
as the root exists, [there will be] fruition from it.” And finally it ^ts before 
it as a goal the restriction [of all fluctuations].^— Moreover since this [yoga] 
conscious of objects is four-fold, he employs the words [beginning] ^This 
[conscious yoga].» He describes [the yoga] not conscious of objects with the 
words ^11 the fluctuations.;^ [In other words,] we know (Ibila) that sources-of- 
valid-ideas and other fluctuations (promanadivrth) made of rojas and tomas are 


^ ‘Aspect of a substance’ is dharma (see ui. 13) or parinamu. 
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restricted in [yogaj conscious [of objects] while fluctuations of sattva are retained ; 
but that in [yoga] not conscious [of an object] all fluctuations whatsoever are 
restricted. Therefore [the final result] is established (stddham) that «belonging 
to all stages^ means occurring in all these [four] stages, Madhumatl and so 
on, which [four] are [all] included in these two stages [of the conscious and 
the unconscious yoga]. 


The intent of the following stitra is to state the distinguishing 
characteristic of this [yoga]. 

2. Yoga is the restriction of the fluctuations of mind-stuff. 

By the non-use of the word ‘all’ [before <the fluctuations>], [the 
yoga which is] conscious [of objects] is also included under the 
denomination of yoga. ‘'"Now mind-stulF has three aspects (ffuna), 
as appears from the fact that it has a disposition to vividness 
(prahliyd), to activity (pravHti), and to inertia (sthiti). For the 
mind-stuff’s [aspect] sattva, which is vividness, when commingled 
with rajas and tamas, acquires a fondness for supremacy and for 
objects-of-sense ; w'hile the very same [constituent-aspect, sattvai\ 
when pervaded with tamas, tends towaids demerit and non- 
perception and passionateness and towaids a failure of [its own 
rightful] supremacy ; [and] the very same \sattvai\, — when the 
covering of error has dwindled away, — illumined now in its 
totality {sa?'vatas), but faintly pervaded by rajas, tends towards 
merit and knowledge and passionlessness and [its own rightful] 
supremacy ; [and] the very same \sattva\, — ^the stains of the last 
vestige of rajobs once removed, — ^grounded in itself and being 
nothing but the discernment {khydti) of the difference between the 
‘sattva and the Self {purusa), tends towards the Contemplation of 
the Eain-cloud of [knowable] Things. The designation given by 
contemplators [dhydyin) to this [kind of mind-stuff] is the highest 
Elevation (prasamkhydna). For the Energy of Intellect (piti-pakti) 
is immutable and does not unite [with objects]; it has objects 
shown to it and is undefiled [by constituent-aspects] and is unending. 
Whereas this discriminate discernment [viveJca-khydtv), whose 
essence is sattva, is [therefore] contrary to this [Energy of Intellect 
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and is therefore to be rejected]. Hence the mind-stuff being 
disgusted with this [discriminative discernment] restricts even this 
Insight. When it has reached this state, [the mind-stuff], [after 
the restriction of the fluctuations,] passes over to subliminal 
impressions (samshdra). This is the [so-called] seedless concentra- 
tion. In this state nothing becomes an object of consciousness : 
such is concentration not conscious [of objects]. Accordingly the 
yoga [which we have defined as] the restiiction of the fluctuations 
of the mind-stuff is two-fold. 

He introduces the second sQtra with the words ^the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of this.:^ The words 4Cof this^ refer to the two kinds of yoga mentioned 
in the previous sQtra 2 Yoga is the restnotion of the fluctuations of mind- 
stuff. Yoga is that particular state of mind-stuff in which sources-of-vahd- 
ideas and the other fluctuations are restricted. The objection is made that 
this cannot be the distinguishing characteristic [of yoga] since yoga conscious 
[of objects] would be excluded For m this [conscious yoga], [those] fluctua- 
tions of mind-stuff which have the sa^^ro-aspect are not restricted. The reply is 
«by the non-use of the word ‘ all If yoga had been said to be the restric- 
tion of all the fluctuations of miiid-stuff, [yoga] conscious [of objects] would 
not have been included But [if the objection be made that this includes too 
much since there is restriction of sattva in the first three states, the reply is,]) 
the restriction of the fluctuations of mind-stuff which are hostile to the latent - 1 
deposit {aga^a^ripanthtn) of karma from the hindrances [i. e. the restriction, as | 
thus qualified] includes this [yoga] also [And this is so] because there is a 
restriction of those mind-stuff’s fluctuations which have the rajas and tamas 
aspect in this [conscious yoga] also, and because this {tad) [hostility to the 
hindrances] is (hMvat) a part of that (tasya) [restriction]. But why is this 
mind-stuff, which is a single thing, in connexion with [its own] restless and 
other stages 1 And since some one might be in doubt why the fluctuations 
of mind-stuff which is in such [a three-fold] state should be restsicted, he now 
makes clear first of all the reason for [the mind-stuff’s] connexion with [these] 
states, mellow mind-stuffy [is in this threefold state] since the aspect sattva has a 
disposition to vividness [and] since the aspect rajas has a disposition to activity 
[and] since the aspect' tamas has a disposition to inertia. The use of the word 
^vividnessy is the use of a part for the whole (tipala/csatra). It alludes also to 
other kinds of sattva, to serenity and lightness and joy ($riti) ; and «activityy 
alludes to [the other] kinds of tajas, to pam and grief. Inertia is a property 
of the tomos-fluctuation and is opposed to activity. The use of the word 
^nertiay is a partial expression for heaviness and covering and dejection and 
similar states. What he means to say is this : the mmd-siuff, although a single 
2 [bob it] 
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t.tiing, has, inasmuch as it is made up of three aspects and inasmuch as the 
aspects are not in equilibrium, a multitude of mutations {pannama) arising from 
a multitude of reciprocal antagonisms ; and thus may consistently have many 
states. He shows that the restless and other stages of the mind-stuff have 
according to circumstances a variety of subordinate states. ^For . . . which is 
vividness.^ Mind-stuffs sattva is sattva in its form as a mutation of mind- 
stuff; [and] this [mmd-stuffs sattva^ in its form as vividness is thus shown 
to be a preponderance of sattva in the mind-stuff. In this mind-stuff when 
rajas and tamos are somewhat less than the sattva, and when they two are equal 
each to the other, then {faM) [that mind-stuff] is that thing thus described 
[in the Comment] which acquires a fondness for supremacy and for objects- 
of-sense, sound and so on. Although the mind-stuff under the predominance of 
sattva desires to meditate upon reality {fatlva), still, when the reality is concealed 
by tamos, it thinks that such supremacies as atomization (antmavi) are the reality 
and desires to meditate upon them (^ad). It meditates a moment, and then, 
caught by rajas, although obtaining no permanence [in its meditation] on them, 
it gains nothing except a fondness for these things. But its natural inclination 
towards sound and so on [the objects of sense] is quite well known. Accord- 
ingly in this way the mind-stuff is said to be distracted. — While describing the 
restless mmd-stuff, he alludes also to the infatuated : ^the very same . , . with 
taims.'S> Now when tamos suppresses rajas and extends itself, then, since rajas 
has become incapable of removing the tamos which covers the mind-stuff’s sattva, 
the mind-stuff covered with tamos tends towards demerit and other [foims of 
ignorance], 4;Hon-perception^ is declared to be misconceived perception [i. 8], 
and also to be sleep-perception [i. 10] which is supported [alambana) by a cause 
[jiratyaya) of a [transient] negation. And from this [word] comes the sug- 
gestion (sucita) of the infatuated state also. A ^failure of its [own rightful] 
supremacy;^ is an obstruction to one’s will in every direction. Thus it is that 
mind-stuff becomes pervaded with demerit and the other [forms of ignorance]. 
But when this same substance (sattva) of the mind-stuff comes to have its 
sattt’a[-quality] manifest [and] its cover of tamas removed [and] is accompanied 
by rajas, then it tends, as he says, towards merit and perception and passionless 
and [rightful] supremacy, as he says in the phrase ^dwindled away.^ That 
[substance of the mind-stuff] is referred to, the covering, that is, the tamas 
[-quality], that is, the infatuation of which has almost entirely (jarakarsem) 
dwindled. For the same reason «it is illumined in its totality^: in substances- 
as-effects (vv;esa) and substances-as-causes (avtfesa) and in the hnya and the 
hngin [see iL 19] and the Self. Still it has not the capacity for merit and 
[rightful] supremacy since it lacks activity. With regard to this he says ^pervaded 
by rajas only.» In other words when rajas is the active agent, merit and the 
rest do persist. Accordingly for the two middle classes of yogins,' the 


* See below, iii 51, and cf Kern’s * Lotus ’, SEE. xxi. 387. 
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MadhubhOmika and the Prajhsjyotis who have attained to concentration con- 
scious [of an object], the substance {sattva) of the mind-stuff is included. — He 
now describes the state of the mind-stuff of the fourth class of contemplators, 
the Atihr&ntabhavaniya, with the words ^the same.^ Since the stain of the 
last vestige of rajas is removed, the mind-stuff is grounded in itself. Now the 
gold of the substance [&ittva) of the thinking-substance — when once the 

stain of the rayis and tamos is purified by the joining [of the upper and lower 
parts] of the crucible (putorpaiha), which are practice and passionlessness, and 
when it has withdrawn [see il. 64] the organs which are concerned with objects- 
of-sense, and is grounded in itself, — has still a further function to perform 
(para Mrya), namely, the discriminative discernment [referring to the sattva 
and the Self], which performs its function in so far as its task (acOtikara) is un- 
finished. With this in mind he says 4Cthe mind-stuffy The mind-stuff which 
is nothing else than the discriminative discernment referring to the sattva and 
the Self tends towards the Contemplation [called] the Bain-doud of [knowable] 
Things. The Bain-cloud of [knowable] Things will also be described [iv. 29]. 
He tells what is perfectly clear to yogins with regard to this [state] in the 
words, 4Cthis ... is the higheat.y The mind-stuff which is nothing else than 
the discernment of the difference between the sattva and the Self and which 
lasts until the Bain-doud of [knowable] Things, is designated by contemplators 
as the highest Elevation. And if one does not wish to make the distinction 
between the substance and its property, [this Elevation] may be regarded as 
having the same office as the mind-stuff [:the mind-stuff itself is the Eleva- 
tion.] — In order to introduce the Concentration of Bestriction as the ground for 
rejecting the discernment of the difference and as the ground for accepting the 
Energy of Intellect, he shows the excellence of the Energy of Intellect and the 
inferior value of the discriminative insight by the phrase ^the Energy of 
Intelleoty and the following words. — Impurity has as its essence pleasure and 
pain and infatuation. For even pleasure and infatuation give pain to the man 
of discrimination [ii. 15] ; therefore, like pain, they too are to be escaped. 
Moreover exceptional beauty also comes to an end and so gives pain. Accord- 
ingly, that too the man of discrimination can only reject. Since this same 
impurity and this coming to an end do not occur in the Energy of Intellect 
[which is] the Self, it is said to be ^undefiled and unending.y An objection is 
made, ‘ How can this {tyam) [Energy of Intellect] be free from defilement, if, in 
being aware of things which have as their essence pleasure and pam and infatua- 
tion, it assumes their form ? and how can it bo unending if it accepts and rejects 
their forms ?’ In reply it is said «it has objects shown to it.y It [the Energy 
of Intellect] is that to which the various objects are shown. That [objection] 
would bo sound, if, like the thinking-substance (budcffn), the Energy of Intellect 
assumed the form of objects , but it is the thinking-substance only which, because 
it undergoes mutations {pannaia sati) in the form of the objects, shows the 
object to the Energy of Intellect, which [latter however] does not take their 
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form. And when this happens, the Self is then said to become aware [of 
the objects]. The objector asks, ‘How can the Energy of Intellect unless 
it strike upon the thinking-substance which has taken the form of some object, 
know [that] object ? or, if it do strike upon [that] object, how is it that it does 
not undergo a change into the form of that [object] ? ' To this he replies ^does 
not unite [with objects].» Union is contagion ; not any of this is in Intellect : 
this is his meaning. If any one asks why there is no [union] of this [Intellect 
with objects], the reply is, it ^s immutable.^ Mutation, which has the three- 
fold character [see iii. 13] of external aspect (dhama) and time-variation 
tjahsand] and intensity {avastha), does not appertain to the [Energy of] Intellect 
also (api) [as it does to the mind-stuff] m any such way that (y«!o), by passing 
into a mutation in the form of an action, the Energy of Intellect should mutate 
in correspondence with the thinking-substance. That it, [this Energy,] even 
if it does not unite [with objects], can [nevertheless] he conscious of objects, 
he will now show to be possible. This [much] is established, that the Energy 
of Thought is unsullied by [the aspects [gund)\ But it has been said that the 
discriminative discernment, since it has as its essence the substance of the 
thinking-substance is not unsullied. It is ^[therefore] contrary to this^ 
Energy of Intellect. And since even the discriminative discernment is to be 
rejected, then how can you make mention of the other fluctuations which 
abound in defects : this is the real meaning. Thence, [that is,] for this reason, 
the introduction of the Concentration of Restriction is fitting. And so he says, 
^Hence . . . with this.» The meaning is that he restricts even the discrimina- 
tive discernment by the higher passionlessness which, surely, is nothing more 
than the complete calming of the perceptions —How, what kind of a mind- 
stuff would that be that has all its fluctuations restricted ? In reply he says 
<C[When it has reached] this state.^ He speaks of that [mind-stuff] the state 
of which has restriction. — He tells what restriction itself is: «This is the 
[so-called] seedless:^ The latent-deposit [a^aga) of karma, which corresponds 
with the hindrances — birth and length-of-hfe and kind-of-enjoyment [ii. 13],— 
is the seed. That which is exempt from this is ^eedless.^ For this same 
[seedless concentration], he indicates the proper technical term which is current 
among yogins when he says <Un this state nothing.:^ He sums up with the 
words ^the yoga [which we have defined as] the restriction of the fluctuations of 
the mind-stuff is two-fold.:^ 

The mind being in this [unconscious] state, what will then be 
the condition of the Self? For it is the essence (atman) [of the 
Self to receive] knowledge {hodha) [reflected upon it] hy the 
thinking-substance {huddhi), [as this in its turn receives the 
impression of external objects, and in this case] there is a [total] 
absence of objects [in the thinking-substance]. 
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3. Then the Seer [that is, the Self,] abides in himself. 

At that time the Energy of Intellect is grounded in its own self, 
as [it is] when in the state of Isolation. But when the mind-stuff 
is in its emergent state, [the Energy of Intellect], although really 
the same, [does] not [seem] so. 

To intioduce now the next sQtro, he raises the question beginning ^The 
mind being in this [unconscious] state . . The question has the force of 
an objection: ‘Now this Self, whose essence is [that it receives] the knowledge 
{bo(Sia) [reflected upon it] by the thinking-substance which is mutated into 
the foim of one [object] after another, is always undergoing an experience, 
[but there is] no [experience] when [the Self] is deprived of the knowledge 
from the thinking-substance. For the very nature of this Self is the know- 
ledge {locllia) thrown upon the thinking-substance precisely as shining is [the 
nature] of the sun. Moreover this [knowledge of the thinking-substance] 
does not occur in that kind of mind which consists of subliminal-impressions 
{samskara) only. And further a thing cannot exist without its own nature. 
If this is so, then why does not the Self know that thinking-substance also 
which consists of subliminal-impressions only?' To this he replies «there 
is a [total] absence of objects.^ The thinking-substance as such {buddht-mMrd) 
is not the object of the Self, but (api tu) only in so far as it fulfils the purposes 
of the Self [iv. 82]. Now the two purposes of the Self are discriminative 
insight and the enjoyment of objects ; and these do not exist in the lestrioted 
state [of the mind-stuff]. Thus the [total] absence of objects is established. 
The rebuttal is [also] given in the sQtra: 3. Then the Seer [that is, the Self] 
abides in himself. The words <in himselD mean that the peaceful and the 
cruel and the infatuated nature falsely attributed [to the Self] has ceased. For 
the Selfs Intelligence (cSttanya) is himself {svarupa), [and is] not conditioned ; 
while the knowledge of the thinking-substance has the various forms peaceful 
and other. And so it is subject to conditions just as the crystal which is in its 
own nature absolutely transparently white [is subject to conditions] - the 
redness of the [crystal] is its condition of being near the China-rose. And , 
when a condition ceases, there is no cessation of the thing conditioned ; since 
this would prove too much. This is the real point. And although [the Seer] 
in himself {svarupataA) cannot [actually] be divided,' still when-he [the author 
of the Comment] -supposes-a-predicate-relation (vikalpya) [between the drastr 
and his svarapd], the words <in himself> {smriipe) are put in the locative case. 
This same meaning is made clear by the author of the Comment when ho says 
4'grounded in its own self.» ^CAt that time^ means in the state of restriction 
[and] not in the state of emergence. [The objection is made,] ‘ This may be 
true. But if while in the state of emergence the Energy of Intellect is not 

' Literally, although the esiential-at tribute (starujia) cannot be divided [from the Self]. 
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grounded in itself and while in the state of restriction is grounded [in itself], 
then it would enter into mutation ; or else if in [the state of] emergence it 
[remains] grounded in itself, [then there would be] no difference between 
emergence and restriction.’ In reply to this he says 4CBut when the mind-stuff 
is in its emergent state.^ Never does the Energy of Intellect, [in that it is] 
absolutely eternal, deviate from itself. Accordingly, as [it is] in restriction, 
just so [is it] in emergence also. Assuredly, mother-of-pearl as such (svarupa) 
does not suffer increase or decrease of being, no matter whether the perception 
(jnana) which refers to it (gocara) be the source of a valid idea [pramana) or 
[the source of] a misconception. The observer however, although the thing 
is really the same, is under the illusion that it is not so {atat/iatvena). 
Compared with the concentration of restiiction, even [the concentration that 
is] conscious [of an object] is nothing more than emergence. 


How in that case [is it that the Energy of Intellect does not seem 
the same in the emergent state] ? [The answer is,] Since objects^ 
are shown to it. 

4. At other times it [the Self] takes the same form as the 
fluctuations [of mind-stuflf]. 

In the emergent state [of the subliminal-impressions], the Self has 
fluctuations which are not distinguished from fluctuations of the 
mind-stufi" ; and so we have a sutra [of Pancajikha*], “ There is only 
one appearance [for both], — that appearance is knowledge.” The 
mind-stuff is like a magnet ; and, as an object suitable to be seen [by 
the Self as Witness], it gives its aid [to the Self] by the mere fact 
of being near it, and thus the relation between it and the Self is 
that between property (svam) and proprietor {uvamin). Hence the 
reason why the Self experiences (bodha) the fluctuations of the 
mind-stuff is its beginning-less correlation [with the thinking-sub- 
stance]. 

To introduce the next satra, he inquires ^How in that case If [the Energy 
of Intellect], though really the same, [does] not [seem to be] so, in what kind 
of a way in that case does it assume an appearance? such is the meaning. 
He supplies the words CSince objects are shown to it)^ which give the reason, 
and [then] rehearses the sQtra. 4. At other times it takes the same form as 
the fluctuations [of nund-stuff]. <At other times> means ^n the emergent 


’ Compaie Visnu Fur i 14 35. 

’ See Gaibc Pancafikha und seme Frag- 


mente in Feetgruss an Both, Stuttgnit, 
1893, p 7-5 
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state <the fluctuations [of mind-stuff J> are the tranquil and the cruel 
and the infatuated ; «not diatinguished» means not different. These [three] 

are those [fluctuations] which the Self has <The same form:> in these 

words the word ‘ same ’ is synonymous with ‘ one What he mennH to say 
is this: when, by reason of nearness to each other, the difference between 
[the colour] of the China-rose and of the crystal [vase], or analogously, between 
the thinking-substance and the Self, does not come to consciousness {a-bheda- 
grahe), then the mdividual by ^vrongly attributing the fluctuations of the 
thinking-substance to the Self, recognizes [wrongly] that he is tranquil or 
pained or infatuated. Likewise, wrongly supposing that his face when reflected 
upon the dirty surface of a mirror is itself dirty, [the individual] bemoans 
himself at the thought that he is dirty. Although* the fluctuation of the 
thinking-substance, hke the perception of sounds or other [perceptible] things, 
is also wrongly attributed to the Self, and although in so for as it is primary- 
substance it should be experienced as being unintelligent, nevertheless by 
transferring the quality of the Self to the thinking-substance, [the fluctuation 
of the thinking-substance] appears as if it were a fluctuation of the Self, as 
if it were an experience [of the Self]. And so although the Soul (atmm) has' 
no misconceptions, it seems to have misconceptions; although not an ex- 
periencer, it seems to be an experiencer ; although it lacks the discriminative 
discenimeni^ it seems to be provided with it, [and] it shines forth by the 
discriminative discernment.^ And this will be set forth in detail in this [sUtra] 
[iv. 22], “The intellect (eiii) which unites not [with objects] is conscious of 
its own thinking-substance when [the mmd-stuff] takes its form [by reflecting 
it];” and in this [iu. S6], “Experience is undistinguished from a presen ted- 
idea on the part of the sattva-aspect and of the Self, each absolutely uncom- 
mingled [in the presented idea].” And this has been established in another 
system ako [the SSmkhya]. Accordingly with the words ^nd so» ho intro- 
duces (aha) the sQtra of Pancafikha the acarga, " There is only one appearance 
[for both], — ^that appearance is knowledge.” The question is raised, ‘How 
is there one appearance ? considering that you say that the fluctuation of the 
thinking-substance — occupied on the one hand with the different kinds of 
tViinga, and occupied on the other hand with insight, and .perceptible as • 
hping unintelligent in so &r as it is primary-substance — is appearance ; and ^ 
[considering that you at the same time say that] the Selfs intelligence (cailanga), 
which is different from this and which is the perception, is [also] appearance.’ 

* Literally. Although yet another Self- native discernment fs, so long as 

■wrong-attribution posBessee a fluotua- there is no discriminative discernment . 

tion of the thinking-Buhstance like the reading tva a vivdcakhyStydh]. Or . it 

perception of sounds and so on, and seems to be provided with it during 

although . . . the time of non-diecnminative discem- 

* Beading tva mvekakhyatya. Or it seems ment [reading iva a-mvekaikyatyam]. 

to be provided with it up to discrimi- 
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To this he replies [in the words of Panca^ikha] «that appearance is know- 
ledge » When he says ^only one», he says it with reference to ordinary 
(laukiJca) knowledge, [which is] a fluctuation subject to origination and dissolu- 
tion.* But knowledge (khj/att) is not intelligence {cSitanya), [which latter is] 
the very nature of the Self. On the contrary that [i. e. intelligence] is concerned 
not with an ordinary perception (lohaj>ratyaTc*a), but rather with verbal-com- 
munication and inference Consequently after [the author of the Comment] 
has shown that undiflerentiated-consciousness {avidya) is the original cause 
[of making wrong attributions] in the emergent state, he suggests that this 
[consciousness] is the cause of the contact [of the Self with the thinking- 
substance], and also that the relation between property and proprietor is the 
cause of experience. He makes this [series of assertions] consistent by saying 
^the mind-stuff.^ Mind-stuff is the property of its proprietor, the Self : this 
is the connexion [of the statements]. The objection is made that that-by- 
which-one-is-intelligent (eetana), [namely,] the agent that is Master of the 
mind-stuff, accepts aid {upakara) afforded by the mind-stuff, whereas it is 
impossible that he [the Master of the mind-stuff should accept] aid afforded 
by this [mind-stuff] The reason for this is that there is no correlation [of 
the Self] with this [mmd-stuff], since [the Self] cannot be aided [by it]. 
But on the other hand (ca) if it be the case [4ve) that there is a connexion 
with this [mmd-stuff j or that aid is accepted from it, one would have 
to admit that [the Self] enters into mutation. In reply to this objection he 
says 4Clike a magnet ; and, as an object smtable to be seen [by the Self as 
Witness], it gives its aid [to the Self] by the mere fact of being near it.)^ The 
mind-stuff is not in connexion with the Self, but is near it. [This] nearness, 
moreover, does not result from a correlation either spatially or temporally of 
the Self with it [the mmd-stuff]. But the distinguishing characteristic [of this 
nearness] is [that the Self stands to the mind-stuff in a relation of] pre- 
established harmony {yogyata). Moreover the Self has the capacity for being 
the expenencer [while] the mind-stuff has the capacity for being experienced 
Accordingly [mind-stuff] is described «as an object suitable to be seen.» In 
other words it is described as an object-for-experience ivhen it enters into 
mutations which have the forms of various kinds of things (i^aidOdt). Although 
experience is a fluctuation in the form of sounds and of other [perceptible] 
things and is an external aspect {dharrm : see iii. 13) of the mind-stuff, still 
it [experience] belongs to the Self, because the Self <takes the same form as 
the fluctuations ‘> [that is, because they result from the false supposition of 
an identity between mind-stuff and intelligence {caitanya) : this is what is 

' The original, udaya-vyaya-dhammT, may Dlgba-nikiLya, ii. 157, ed PTS But 

be a reminiscence of one of the most Vacaspati seems to undeistand it more 

famous of all Buddhist ^thas, pregnantly heie as ‘subject to using 

antcca vata iankhard mto and passing out of conscious- 

uppdda-vaya-dhammtno, ness ’ 
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meant. Therefore although" there is no correlation with the mind -stuff, still 
it is established that the Self accepts aid afforded by it, and that it does not 
enter into mutation, A q^uestion is raised, ‘The relation of property and 
proprietor is [we grant] the reason for experience and is subject to the condi- 
tions of undifferentiated-consciousness. But subject to what conditions is 
undifferentiated-consciousness? Not subject to conditions (as everybody admits) 
no effect is produced. As they say, “Is there any commencement of un- 
differentiated-consciousness for him [that is, man] as in the case of sleep and 
so on?”’ While apparently summing up, he [in fact] removes this doubt 
with the words ^Hence the reason why . . . experiences the fluctuations of 
the mind-stuff.^ The reason for the [Selfs] awareness of the mind-stuff’s 
fluctuations in the form of tranquil and cruel and infatuated forms is the 
[above-mentioned] correlation, which is without beginnmg since it is under 
the conditions of undifferentiated-consciousness which is without beginning. 
And the serial-order (sant&na) of undifferentiated-consciousness and of the 
subconscious-impressions {vasand) is, hke the serial-order of seed and sprout, 
without beginning. 

Moreover these — ^for there are many such found in the mind-stufiP — 
must be restricted. 

5. The fluctuations are of flve kinds and are hindered or 
unhindered. 

The hindered (Mista) are those which are caused by the hindrances 
{klepa) [undifferentiated-consciousness, &c. : see ii. 3] and are the field 
for growth of the accumulation of the latent-deposits of karma ; 
the unhindered have discriminative discernment as their object and 
thus obstruct the task {adhikdrci) of the aspects {gmyji). These are 
still unhindered even when they occur in the stream of the hindered. 
For even in the midst of the hindered [fluctuations] they are un- 
hindered ; while in the midst of the unhindered [they are] hindered. 
Corresponding subliminal-impressions are produced by nought else 
than [these] fluctuations, and fluctuations [are made] by subliminal- 
impressions. In this wise, the wheel of fluctuations and subliminal- 
impressions ceaselessly rolls' on [until the highest concentration is 
attained]. Operating in this wise, this mind-stuff, having finished 
its task, abides in its own likeness, or [rather] becomes resolved 
[into primary substance]. — These, either hindered or unhindered, 
are the five-fold fluctuations. 

‘ Compare iv 11, p. 288* (Calc, ed ). 

3 [bob it] 
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Let this be granted. Still a man is qualified for that in which he has capacity. 
Furthermore the restriction of fluctuations is impossible unless one has an idea 
of the fluctuations. And yet no one even in a thousand years could count them. 
Numberless as they are, how [then] can they be restricted ? In reply to this 
difilculty he introduces the sUtra whose purpose is to teach us their number and 
their nature with the words ^Moreover these — for there are many such found 
in the mind-stuff — must be restricted 6 The fluctuations are of flve kmds 
and are hindered or unhindered. The fluctuations form a single whole. 
Of this [whole] there are five parts, and of them the first is the source-of-a-vaUd- 
idea. Accordingly, there is a fluctuation which has the paiis of this [whole], 
[namely] five-fold, [that is] of five parts. And since these fluctuations are many, 
inasmuch as there are different mind-stuffs belonging to Chaitra and to Maitra 
and to other people, the use of the plural is consistent. What he wishes to say is 
this : Whether Chaitra or Maitra or any one else — of all these without exception, 
the fluctuations are of exactly five kinds [and there are] no more [fluctuations]. 
And the word 4(mind-stuff,^ which has a collective sense (jati/abhiprai/a), is 
a singular, but is to be taken as [a plural,] mind-stuffs. He shows that there 
are differences of a subordinate kind which are serviceable in the pursuit [of 
yoga] in the words <hindered or unhindered.> By the help of the unhindered 
[fluctuations], the hindered should be restricted; and the former, [should be 
restiicted] by the higher passionlessnesa. He gives the explanation of this in 
the words «cau3ed by the hindrances ;» in other words the fluctuations have 
the feeling-of-personality and the other hindrances as their cause of action. 
Another interpretation would be that, for a person whose chief end is to fulfil 
the purposes of the Self, those fluctuations which consist of rajas and tanias act 
as hindrances in so far they cause hindrance. ^CHindrance^ is in the sense 
[Pan. V. 2. 127] of having something hmdered [as its effect]. This [hindrance] 
belongs to those [fluctuations] and therefore they are called hindered. — Smce 
the action of those [hindered] fluctuations tends towards an increase of hindrance, 
it is they which are the field for growth of the accumulation of the latent- 
deposits of karma. For this observer [namely, the thinking-substance whose 
chief end is to fulfil the purposes of the Self] decides definitely {ava saya) by 
sources-of-valid-ideas and in other ways what the [intended] object is and becomes 
attached to it or averse to it and [then] accumulates latent-deposits of karma. 
Thus, hindered fluctuations become the soil for the propagation of the accumu- 
lated merit and demerit. He explains the unhmdered [fluctuations] by saying 
that they ^have discriminative discernment as their object.;^ When the sattm 
of the thinking-substance is cleansed of rajas and tamos and flows calmly 
onwards, the clearing of the insight (prajiia) is the [discriminative] discernment. 
By [thus speaking of] that which has [discernment as its] object he partially 
describes that discrimination [viveha), between sattva and the Self, which is the 
object of this [insight]. Accordingly, since [the unhindered] have as their 
object the discrimination of [the difference between] the sattm and the Self, for 
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this very reason they obstruct the task of the aspects {gum). Now the aspects 
have the task to develop products. Since moreover this [development] lasts 
until the end of discriminative discernment, and since when the aspects have 
accomplished their task {adhihara) [these unhindered fluctuations] restrict their 
authority {aihikara). for this reason sources-of-vahd-ideas and the other fluctua- 
tions are these imhindered ones. [The objection is made :] ‘ This may be true. 
But all living creatuies have hindered fluctuations only, since there is nothing 
bom that is free from desire. Furthermore, unhindered fluctuations cannot 
exist in the stream of hindered fluctuations. And even if those [unhindered 
fluctuations] could exist, they could not produce effects since they have fallen 
into the midst of obstructors. For this reason restriction of the hindered by 
the unhindered and of these latter by the higher passionlessness is nothing more 
than a wish.’ In reply to that objection he says <Cin the stream of the hindered.^ 
Practice and passionlessness are produced by devoting oneself steadily to verbal 
communications and to inferences and to the instruction of teachers, ^n the 
midst of the hindered^ [means] among [them]. That they occur there means 
that they are in themselves quite unhindered although they occur in the stream 
of the hindered. Surely a Brahman, although he reside at Qalagrama which is 
crowded with hundreds of Eiratas, is not [on that account] a Kirata. This is an 
example of what is meant by [ocourrmg] in the midst of the unhindered. And 
in so far as they aie found among the hindered, the unhindered, without being 
suppressed by the hindered, do after all, as gradually their own subliminal- 
impressions come to fruition, suppress the hindered. ^CCorresponding:^ means 
that unhindered subliminal-impressions [are produced] by unhindered fluctua- 
tions. This is that wheel of fluctuations and subliminal-impressions which 
ceaselessly rolls on until the concentration of restriction [is attained]. Operating 
in this wise, the mind-stuff reaches the state of restriction and, coming [then] 
to consist of nothing but subliminal-impressions, abides in its own likeness 
(atmikal^genci)’. this is the superficial view. Or else — and this is the stricter 
view — it becomes resolved into primary substance. — He joins together the 
meaning of sQtras [6 and 6] by the word ^CThese.^ — The word ^five-foldj^ 
[literally, five times] is an expression of the sense merely ; but it is not a literal 
rendering of the force of the termination (gdbda), because* it is not taught' 
[by Fanini, at v. 2. 42] that the termination taya (tayap) has the meaning of 
‘ kinds ’. 


6. SouTces-of-valid-ideas and misconceptions and predicate- 
relations and sleep and memory. 

These [five] he announces by their technical names. 6 . Souroes-of-valid-ideas 
and misconceptions and predicate-relationB and sleep and memory, [The 
compound] is analysed according to the order of words in the enumeration [of 
the sUtra]. The compound is a copulative {cOrthe dvamdvah, Fsnmi ii 2. 29) m 
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the sense of mutual conjunction. — Just as once more in the statement [ii. 5], 
“ The recognition of the permanent, of the pure, of pleasure, and of a self in 
what is impermanent, impure, pain, and non-self, — is undifferentiated-conscious- 
ness,” such illusions as the loss of the sense of orientation or as the fire-brand 
[whirled about so as to be seen as a] circle, are not expressly excluded, — so here 
also, even in the mentioning of the sourcea-of-Talid-ideas and the rest, since doubt 
as to the real existence of other fiuctuations would not [otherwise] be excluded, 
in order to exclude them [these others], the words ‘of five kinds’ should he 
added. Thus it becomes clear that fiuctuations are just so many and no more. 


7. SouTces-of-valid-ideas are perception and inference and 
verbal-conununication. i. Perception is that source-of-valid- 
ideas [which arises as a modification of the inner-organ] when the 
mind-stuff has been affected by some external thing through the 
channel of the sense-organs. This fluctuation is directly related-to 
that [object], but, whereas the intended-object (artha) consists of a 
genus ^ and of a particular, it [the fluctuation] is chiefly concerned 
with the ascertainment of the particular [the genus being subordi- 
nate in perception to the particTilar], The result [of perception] is 
an illumination by the Self (j)du'ru§eya) of a fluctuation which 
belongs to the mind-stuff, [an illumination which is] undistinguished 
(o-wpisfa), [that is, one in which the Self does not distinguish itself 
from the thinking-substance], [as] we shall explain in detail hereafter 
[ii. 17] in the passage ® beginning “ Self is conscious-by-reflection of 
the thinking-substance.” ii. Inference is [that] fluctuation [of the 
mind-stuff] which refers (-vi^ayd) to that {tat-) relation {samhandha) 
which is present in things belonging to the same class as the subject- 
of-the-illation {anumeya) and absent from things belonging to 
classes different [from that of the sutgect-of-the-illation] ; and it is 
chiefly concerned with the ascertainment of the genus. Thus, for 
instance, the moon and stars possess motion, because, like [any man, 
for instance,] Chaitra, they get from one place to another ; and 
because [negatively] the Vindhya [mountain-range] does not get 
[from one place to another, it] does not possess motion, iii. A thing 
which has been seen or inferred by a trustworthy person is men- 

' Compare ii. 14, p. 214’ ; iiL 44. p. 257* (Calc. ed.). 

* Compare also i. 29; ii. 20; iv. 19. 
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tioned by word in order that his knowledge [thereof] may pass over 
to some other person. The fluctuation [in the mind-stuff] of the 
hearer which arises from that word and which relates to the object- 
intended by that [word] (tad-artha-vi^ayd) is a verbal-communica- 
tion. That verbal-communication is said to waver, the utterer of 
which declares an incredible thing, not a thing which he himself has 
seen or inferred ; but if the original utterer has himself seen or 
inferred the thing, [then the verbal-communication] would be un- 
wavering. 

Among these [five], [of one, that is,] the fiuctuation which is the source-of-valid- 
ideas, he gives [aka) [what may pass as the naturally expected] general dis- 
tinguishing characteristic (laJaana), by analysing [that one into three and 
saying] : 7. The sources-of-valid-ideas are perception and inference and 
verbal-commumcation. A valid-idea {pramd) is an illumination of a thing ' not 
already presented and is caused by the operation of the Self. The instrument for 
this is the source-of-the-valid-idea (prarnam). And the mention [of thesourcea-of- 
valid-ideas] analytically [is] for the purpose of definitely excluding either a less 
or a greater number. 

i. Of these [three] he gives first the distinguishing-characteristic of percep- 
tion, since it is the root of all the [other] sources-of-valid-ideas, in the words 
begmning ^of the sense-organs.^ By using the words ^intended-object)^ 
he rejects [the doctrme of maya according to which the object is] a false 
attribution. With the words ^directly related to that,» in so far as [the 
fluctuation] has an external field-of-action, he renounces [the Buddhist doctrine 
which conceives] the field-of-action as having the form of mental-objects 
[literally, form of knowledge]. With the words Effected by some external 
thing» he shows what the relation is between something to be externally 
known and [the object] in the form of a sensation which is found in the mind- 
stuff. With the words «through the cbaimel of the sense-organs:^ he tells the 
reason for the affect of this [external thing] upon the [mind-stuff which is]‘ 
separated ’ [from it by the sense-organ in question]. — The object is the genus and 
nothing more : thus some maintam. Particulars only : thus others. Members 
of yet other schools [say that the object is something that has] the genus and 
the particular as its properties. To reject these [points of view] he says that 
[the object] ^consists of a genus and of a particular.:^ The object does 
not have these two as its properties ; but it consists of these two [by a relation 
of identity]. This will again be the topic of discussion in that passage [iiL 13] 
where it is said “ since we do not maintain an absolute unity.” With the words 

* Literally, Of a that-ness not yet presented recognized as existent but of unknown 

to consciousness. That is, something quality. 

’ Vyavahita • compare Samkhya Karika 7. 
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^chiefly concerned with the ascertainment of the particular^ he distinguishes 
that which relates to perception from that which relates to inference and to 
verbal-communication. In other words, although the genus itself does shine forth 
[into consciousness] in perception, still it is subordinated to the particular. This 
would also be a partial characterization of direct experience {sOksatlaSra), And so 
even the discriminative-discernment receives its characteristic mark. — ^With the 
words ^The result [of perception] is an illummation by the Self of a fluctuation 
which belongs to the mind-stuffy he denies that there is any contradiction in 
the result. An objector asks how an illumination which is found in the Self 
can be the result of a fluctuation situated in the mind-stuff? For surely when 
an axe ‘ is busy with a khadira-tree, it is not chopping on a pal3i9a-tree. In reply 
[Yy&sa] says ^undistinguished.y For the illumination whose seat is in the 
Self is not produced, but is the result when the intelligence {(sattanya) is reflected 
in the mirror of the thinking-substance and assumes the form of that [thinking- 
substance] in so far as the fluctuation of the thinking-substance has the form of 
the object. And this [intelligence] in this [assumed] condition is undistinguished 
from the thinking-substance and has its being in the thinking-substance. More- 
over since the fluctuation has its being in the thinking-substance there is ground 
for the relation of the source-of-the-valid-idea to the result in the &ct that [both] 
have the same locus [namely, in the thinking-substance]. And this he says 
^we shall explain» in the passage " Self is conscious-by-reflection." 

IL After perception [and before verbal-communication], because [in the first 
place] verbal-communication depends upon inference, in so far as it obtains its 
validity’ from a knowledge of the connective-power-of-words {sambandha) result- 
ing from an inference with regard to a cognition (huddhi) on the part of the 
hearer which [inference] is based on actions and so on, and [in the second place] 
because [in this sQtra] the inferred is foUowed-in-enumeration by verbal-commu- 
nication, — [therefore] he gives the characteristic marks of inference^ before [he 
gives those of] verbal-communication, in the words ^ubject-of-the-illation.y 
A Bubject-of-illation is a subject {dharmin) distinguished by attributes (dkama) 
which we wish to know. Things belonging to tHe same class vrith it [the 
subject-of-illation], [are] objects similar to the genus which is an attribute of the 
major-term {sadhya), [that is, objects that are] similar instances {sapakta). 
^Which is presenty in these [things belonging to the same class], — ^with these 
words he excludes [both] contrariety* and lack of community as between an 
attribute of the middle-term [sddhana-dharma) [and the attributes of the major].’ 
Things belonging to different classes are dissimilar instances, and they are other 
than the eimUar instances, [that is,] contrary to. them and containing the nega- 
tion of them. ^CAbsenty from these [things belonging to a different class]. 

’ See O'. A. Jacob : A Handful of Popular * SamutthatayS • samarthyam grhnSti, Bala- 
Maxims, part 1, 2nd edition, 1907, rama. 

See Athalye and Bodas, Tarka-aaihgiaha, 
§ 54, p 306, and § 53, p. 302. 


s 
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Accordingly {fad) by this he rules out over-inclusive {sOdharand) non-coextensive- 
ness {omadeaniikaivci). Things-are-brought-into-relation — such is the use of the 
word 4Crelation^, a syllogistic-mark Ifmgd). Thus describing the minor premiss 
{pdksa-dharmata) he avoids the fallacious-reasoning (asiddhatd) [of the svarupa 
type *].— «Eefers to thai» [means] having [necessary] con-neotion with that, 
because of the etymology’ of the word ^refers)^ {vt-taya) based on this [statement 
of Dhatu-patha, v. 2, that] “the root si means -nect.” — ^With the words «the 
ascertainment of the genus^ he distinguishes [the object of an inference] from 
the object of a perception. Inference arises on condition that there be an aware- 
ness of a relation [between two terms] In so far as, in the case of particulars, 
one does not apprehend relations, it is only the genus which, as affording an easy 
apprehension of relations, comes into the discussion. For this he gives an 
example in the passage beginning ^Thus, for instance.^^ The word ca [after the 
word Vindhya] carries with it a reason. — Because the Vindhya [range] has no 
motion, therefore it does not get [from one place to another]. Hence, as there is an 
absence of motion ’ {gati-nivrttau), there is an absence of getting [from one place to 
another]. [And conversely,] because they do get from one place to another, the 
moon and stars, like ChEitra, do have motion. Thus [the point] is established, 
ill. Of the fluctuation which is a verbal-communication he gives the distinguish- 
ing characteiistic in the words «a trustworthy person» [and so on]. Insight 
and compassionateness and dexterity-of-the-sense-organs combine into trust- 
worthiness. A man whose ways are governed by that is a trustworthy one. 
He is the one by whom the object is seen or inferred Unless there be a heard 
word, there is no receiving [of the seen or inferred object on the part of another 
person], because, m so far as this [word] is rooted in something seen or inferred, 
it is only by these two that its meaning becomes Complete. <CHis knowledge 
[thereof] passing over^ [to some other person] means that in the mind-stuff of 
the hearer there arises [into consciousness] knowledge similar to knowledge 
found in the mind-stuff of the trustworthy person. To effect this [passing], 
thing IS mentioned^ [that is,] is made known, as a means to obtain what is 
good for the hearer and to avoid what is bad [for him]. The rest is easy. The. 
verbal-communication ■^Cthe uttorer of which declares an incredible thing» — for 
example, ‘These identical ten pomegranates are going to be six cakes’,’ — ^not a 
thing which he himself has seen or inferred:^ — for example, ‘ A shrine let him 
worship who desireth heaven,’ — that verbal-communication «wavers.» 

An objector says, ‘ If that be so, then the verbal-communication even of such 
persons as Manu would waver, [and thus they would not be supreme authorities,] 
for even they [declared] things which they themselves had not seen or inferred.’ 

’ See Atbalye, p 310. ‘ to stand still means not to move ’ 

* According to this, vtsaya ought to mean ’ This is an allusion to Patanjali’s Maha- 

‘ dis-nection ’. In fact it means ‘ sphere bhasya on i 2 45 (Kielhorn i 217**). 

of action ’ fiom root vis ‘ act ’. Cakes [apxipa) are made with ghee . see 

* See Dhatu-patha, i 975, s{/i« gati-iiivrtfau, Sayana on RV. x 45, 9, 
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In reply he says «but if the original utterer.» Tor in case of such persons (tatra), 
the original utterer was the Ifvara, who had himself seen or inferred the things. 
For instance, it is said [at Manu ii 7], “Whatever law has been ordained for any 
person by Manu, every such [law had been already] laid down in the Veda. 
That, surely, contains within itself all knowledge.” This is the meaning. 


8. Misconception is an erroneous idea {jnana) not based on 
that form [in respect of which the misconception is enter* 
tained]. 

Why is it not a source-of-a-valid-idea ? Because it is inhibited by 
the source-of-a-valid-idea, for the reason that the source-of-a-valid- 
idea has as its object a positive fact. In such cases there is evidently 
an inhibition of the source-of-the-invalid-idea by the source-of-the- 
vaJid-idea, as for instance the [erroneous] visual-perception of two 
moons is inhibited by the actual (sad-visaya) visual-perception of 
one moon. This [fluctuation, namely, misconception] proves to be 
that [well-known] flve-jointed undifierentiated-consciousness [the 
joints of which are enumerated at ii. 3 in the words] : “ Undifieren- 
tiated-consciousness and the feeling-of-personality and passion and 
hatred and the will-to-live are the hindrances.” These same [are 
known] by peculiar technical ‘ designations : Obscurity and Infatua- 
tion and Extreme Infatuation and Darkness and Blind-Darkness. 
These will be discussed in connexion with the subject of the defile- 
ments of the mind-stuff. 

8. Misconception is an erroneous idea not based on that form [in respect 
of which the misconception is entertained]. The word <Misconception> 
indicates the thing to be characterized ; the words <erroneous idea> and so on 
[give] the distinguishing characteristic. A form which appears [in conscious- 
ness] as an idea (jnana) is un-ba&ed on that form, [or, to put it as does the sUtra,] 
<not based on that form). As, [to give another example in which the negation 
applies to the action’ and not to the object,] ‘ One who eats not the funeral-feast.’ 
Accordingly doubt also would be included [in the definition of misconception]. 
But there is a distinction to this extent in this case [the case of doubt] the failure 
to he based [on the true form] is overridden by a [clear] perception (jnana ) ; but 
[in the other case], such as [the vision] of two moons, [the misconception is over- 

’ Compare Visnu Pur i 5. 5. rupa Compare Patanjali ; Maha- 

’ Acaseofprasajya-pratisedha The nega- bhaaya, Kielhom’s edition, i, p. 215, 
tion applies to prattsfha and not to last line, 221“, 319”; 341“. 
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ridden] by the perception of the inhibition [of the one idea by the other idea]. 
An objector says, ‘ If this be granted, the predicate-relation (viTsalpa), in that it 
is not based on the true form, would also upon consideration prove to be a mis- 
conception.' In reply to this he says «an erroneous perception.:^ For these 
words describe an inhibition familiar in common experience to everybody.^ Now 
this [inhibition] occurs in misconception ; but not in the predicate-relation, for- 
asmuch as the busmess-of-life [is done] by this [predicate-relation], and because, 
on the other hand, only the learned kind of persons when they might be engaged 
in reflection would have in this matter any idea of an inhibition. — [The author 
of the Comment] puts forward the objection ^Why is it not a source-of-a-valid- 
idea ? The point is that a previous [perception] should not be inhibited by a 
later [perception] which has incurred contradiction ; on the contrary the later 
[perception should be inhibited] by just that previous [perception] which occurred 
first and has not incurred contradiction. He gives the rebuttal in the words 
<Secause ... by the source-of-apvalid-idea For this rule [of the Mlmftnsa] applies 
(emm) when a later [perception] arises in dependence upon a previous. But in 
this present case two perceptions, each from its particular cause, in entire inde- 
pendence of each other, spring up. Accordingly the later [perception] does not 
attain to a rise [into consciousness] unless it has destroyed the earher [perception] ; 
and in fact its rise [into consciousness] has its being in the removal of that 
[previous perception] by inhibition But it is not true that the rise [into con- 
sciousness] of a previous [perception] has its being in an inhibition of the later, for 
the reason that, at that time [the time of the earlier perception], this [later per- 
ception] does not yet exist. Hence the fact that [one perception] has not incurred 
contradiction is the reason why [another perception] is to be inhibited ; and [hence 
also] the fact that [a perception] has incurred contradiction [is the reason] why it 
should act as inhibitor Consequently it is established that the source-of-a-valid- 
idea, because its object is a positive fact, can inhibit the source-of-an-invahd-idea. 

An example is given in the words ^In such cases by the source-of-the- 

valid-idea.^ In order that it may be rejected, be ^ows the worthlessness of 
this [source-of-invalid-ideas, i. e., of undifferentiated-consciousness] in the words 
^CThis . . . that . . five.^ So, undiflerentiated-consciousness as a genus [exists] 
in five special-forms [literally, in five joints], namely, undifferenturted-conscious- 
ness, sense-of-personality, and so on. The mental-process {buddhi) which [recog- 
nizes : compare li. 6] the self in eight forms which are not the self, that is, in 
the undeveloped [primary substance] and in the Great [thinking-substance] and 
in the substance of personality and in the five subtile-elements [tanmatra ), — is 
undifierentiated-consciousness, the [so-called] Obscurity. Similarly the mental- 
process which [recognizes] welfaie {^reyas) in forms where no welfare is, in 
atomization [animcm . technical, see lii. 45) and the rest of the eight supremacies 
of yogini^ is eight-fold, the [so-called] Infatuation. [This is] worse than the pre- 

' On the form sarvajanina see Pan, iv. 4. 99, Siddhanta Eaumudi, § 1651, or Whitney’s 
Grammar, 1223 d. 

4 [hob n] 
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nn/Ung. And this is called the sense-of-personality {amita). In this way, after 
one has obtained eight-fold supremacy by yoga and after becoming perfected 
(aiddha), the resolution [atmtka praUpatUA) to enjoy the ten objects which are seen 
[in the world] (drata-) and taught [m the gOstm] {anugramka . see i. 15) is [called] 
Extreme Infatuation ; this is desire. In case atomization and the other supre- 
macies do not come-into-play (aiputpattau), because while working on in this way 
with this same intention he is impeded by something or other, [then, ] while he is 
bound down by this [impediment,] there arises, from the failure to enjoy the 
objects seen [in the world] and taught [in the ^astrd], anger towards the im- 
pediment. This is the so-called Darkness ; this is hatred. In like manner, if 
he have success with the [supernatural] qualities, atomization and so on, and if 
he dwell in thought close to the objects seen [in the world] and taught [in the 
fdstm], [then] the fear that all this will perish at the end of the mundane period 
is the will-to-live, the [so-called] Blind-Darkness. It hath been said [Samkhya- 
k&riks* xlviu] “There are eight different kinds of Obscurity and of Infatua- 
tion. Extreme Infatuation is of ten kinds. Darkness is eighteen-fold ; likewise 
Blind-Darkness ” 


0. The predicate-relation {vikalpa) is without any [corre- 
sponding perceptible] object and follows as a result of 
perceptions or of words. 

This [predicate-relation] does not amount to a source-of-valid-ideas, 
nor does it amount to a misconception. In spite of the fact that 
there is no [corresponding perceptible] object, [nevertheless,] because 
there is dependence upon the authority of perceptions or of words, 
something is evidently said [literally, there appears something- 
said {vyavahara) which possesses a dependence]. Thus for instance, 
when it is said [by some philosophers] that ‘ The true nature of the 
Self is intelligence {cditanya) ’, then in this case [of absence of per- 
ceptible object] we may well ask — since the Self is itself nothing 
but intelligence — what thing is in the attributive relation to what 
[other] thing * For (ca)** the expressive-force {vrtii} [of language] 
lies in the attributive-relation, as for instance ‘ Chaitra’s cow ’. 
[The cow is distinguished as being Chaitra's, who is something 
different from her.] Likewise [there is expressive-force when the 
subject and the predicate are identical, when for instance] the Self 
is said to be the unchanging [Absolute and thus is characterized] 
by the negation of some quality which is found in some [percep- 

> Compare (the unedited) Qiva-sutisis ii 13. * Forca meaning ‘ for’, see p 23“, above. 
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tible] thing.^ [Or -when there is a connexion between a positive 
and a negative, when for instance] it is said, The arrow comes to a 
standstill [or] will come to a standstill [or] has come to a stand- 
still. The bare meaning of the verbal-root \&tkd, ‘ stand still ' ; com- 
pare page 23] is understood to be ‘ not to move [In this case also 
there is expressive-force in the attributive relation even in the 
absence of any factor or hdraka^ So too [there is expressive- 
force] in the sentence ‘ The Self is something which has the property 
that it does not come into existence.’ All that is meant is that there 
is an absence of the property of coming into existence ; not [any 
negative] property inherent in the Self. Therefore this property 
[which is a negation so far as perceptible objects are concerned] is 
predicated and as such it is something-that-is-thought (vyavahdra). 

9. The predicate- relation {vtkalpa) is without any [corresponding per- 
ceptible] object and follows as a result of perceptions or of words. 

The objection is made that, if the predicate-relation follows as a result of percep- 
tions or of words, then one would have to admit that it is included under [that] 
source-of-valid-ideas [which is termed] verbal-communication, or [on the other 
hand], if the predicate-relation has no [corresponding perceptible] object, it ought 
to be a misconception. In reply to this he says ^This [predicate-ivlation] does 
not.^ This is not included among sources-of-valid-ideas nor among misconcep- 
tions. Why not ? Because he says «object.» With the words «In spite of the 
&ct that there is no [corresponding perceptible] object,^ be denies that [the 
predicate-relation] is included among sources-of-valid-ideas. And with the words 
^Cbecause there is dependence upon the authority of perceptions or of words, 
[he denies] that it is included among misconceptions. What he means to say 
is that a man in some cases falsely attributes diversity to things that ai-e 
identical, and again in other cases identity to things that are diverse. There- 
fore since identity and diversity are non-existent as perceptible objects, the 
portrayal {ahhasa) of these two is a predicate-relation [and] not <the source-of- 
a-valid-idea. Nor yet would it be a misconception, because it is not in contradic- 
tion with the fact that something is said. He gives an illustration which is well 
established in the systems (fdstro) in the words ^Thus for instance.^ What 
subject [mgetya] is in the attributive-relation (vyqpadtgyate), that is, is defined 
(vtge^ate) by what [other] thing ? For when there is identity, there is no rela- 
tion of subject and predicate. Because [for instance] a cow cannot be defined 
as a cow ; but by something different [fi’om herself], by GhSitia. To this he 
replies by the phrase «For the expressive-fofce [of language] lies in the 
attributive-relation.^ The relation between that to which the attiibute is 
* Literally ‘ possessing negated iiercepliblc-objcct-gualilies 
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to be applied and that which furnishes the attribute is the attributive- 
relation, that is to say, the relation-of-predicate-and-subject. In this [lies] the 
expressive-force (irfti) of the sentence «as for instance Chaitra’s cow.^ He 
adds another example found nowhere but in the books of the systems (ffistrlyo), 
^Likewise [there is expressive-force].^ [A negated quality found in some per- 
ceptible thing would be, for instance,] motion, a quality belonging to some such 
[perceptible] thing as earth [and this quality as belonging to the Self] is negated. 
Who would that one [thus characterized] be? ^The Self is said to be the 
unchanging [Absolute].:^ Surely it cannot be urged in a Samkhya system that 
there is a certain quality in perceptible-objects called non-existence and that the 
Self could be defined by this. — Sometimes there is found a reading ‘ Qualities of 
a perceptible thing are negated The meaning of this would be that negated 
[qualities] are those concomitant with negation ; qualities of [perceptible] objects 
cannot be concomitant with this [negation], because [in them] there cannot be 
a connexion between an existent and a non-existent. While on the other hand 
in this way [by the predicate-relation] there is distinct-knowledge. — In the words 
^Tfae arrow is coming to a standstill» he gives an example from everyday life. 
Now just as when we say 'he cooks ’ or ‘he chops’, we mean that the accumu- 
lated moments of an action in serial order and characterized by a unity in the 
result are distinctly known, so it is also quite as truly a serial order to which he 
refers when he says ^comes to a standstill.)^ When he says ^will come to 
a standstill, has come to a BtandBtill,» — then some objector may say, ‘If we 
grant [that the action of coming to a standstill is] like that of cooking, then 
the arrow could have as its attribute an action, namely, stopping still,’ which 
is in a serial order and is over-and-above (bhinna) the arrow itself.’ To this 
he replies, [that stopping still is not a senes of actions, but that] «The bare 
meaning’ of the verbal-root is understood to be ‘not to move’.» To begin 
with (tamt), not-to-move is a mental structure {kdlpxta) ; then too (opt) the exis- 
tence-in-positive-fonn {bhavarupafva) of this [non-moving (reading tastfa qpi)] [is 
a mental-structure] ; [and] then too a serial order in this [existence-in-positive- 
form] [is again a mental-structure]— if that’s what you mean (th), whew! what 
a string of mental-structures 1 — such is the intention [of the Comment.]— [On 
the other hand,] a non-existent is conceived (ffamyaie) as in relation with all the 
Selves, [although not with perceptible-objects,] not only (ca) as if it were an 
existent, but also (ca) as if it were inherent (anuffata) — [provided it be] a mental- 
structure.’ But a [non-existent is] not any kind of a property [existentially] 
distinct from the Self. By way of another illustration, he says, «So too .... 

‘ The words sthSsyait, tthita and so forth of assertion, but no less also in terms 

explain the snccession implied in the of negation, and both may be equally 

word UsOmU. inherent in the concept of the Self, as 

’ Compare Fatahjali: MahSbhSsya on Fa- when we say ‘Not coming into exis- 

nini 1 8 2, vart. 11 (Kielhorni. 258'**'). tence is a property of the Self, or 

’ The Self {pui-usa) can be defined in terms ‘ The Self is un-changing ’. 
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the property that it does not come into existenGe.» — Many thinkers [of the 
MtmaiisS. and Nyaya schools] have advanced the assertion that there is no 
fluctuation [called] predicate-relation other than tho source-of-valid-ideas or the 
misconception. To enlighten them, is, as we may suppose, the purpose of this 
abundance of illustration. 


10. Sleep is a fluctuation [of mind-stuff] supported by the 
cause [pratyaya, that is tamos) of the [transient] negation 
[of the waking and the dreaming fluctuations].^ 

And this [fluctuation] by [the operation of] connecting-memory 
becomes, upon awakening, a special kind of presented-idea 
(praiyaya). How is it that one can reflect : ‘ I have slept well, my 
mind is calm, it makes my understanding clear ; I have slept poorly, 
my mind is dull, it wanders unsteadfast ; I have slept in deep 
stupor, my limbs are heavy, my mind remains unrefreshed (Manta) 
and languid and as it were stolen [from my grasp] * ’ [The answer 
is : ] the man [just after] awakening would of course not have this 
connecting-memory, had there not been [during sleep, some] experi- 
ence of [this form] of a cause (pratyaya, that is tamas) ; nor would 
he have the memories based upon it and coiTesponding with it [at 
the time of waking]. Therefore sleep is a particular kind of pre- 
sented-idea (pratyaya) ; and in concentration it also, like any other 
presented-idea, must be restricted, 

10. Sleep IB a fluotuation [of znind-atufi] supported by tbe cause of the 
[transient] negation [of the waking and the dreaming fluctuations].' 

For, the word ' fluctuation ’ given-in-the-topical [sQtra i. 6] is made-the-subject-of- 
an-asseition [here]. Because, ivith regard to sources-of-valld-ideas and misconcep- 
tions and predicate-relations and memories being fluctuations, there is no disagree^ 
mentamong investigators, — therefore this word is-made-the-subject-of-an-assertion 
{anudyate) [namely, that one of tbe fluctuations is sleep,] in order that this 
particular [fluctuation] may be mentioned. But as to whether sleep is a fluctua^ 
tion or not, there is disagreement among investigators. Accordingly it must be 
expressly said that it is a fluctuation. And the fact that the matter-in-hand 
[namely, that one of the fluctuations is sleep] is made-the-subject’-of-an-assertion 
cannot serve as an express statement [to tbe efiect that sleep is a fluctuation]. 

' The point here is that sleep is a positive fore of sufficient importance to require 

experience and not, as some Vedantins, an explicit assertion^ 

Udayana, for instance, would teach, the ’Compare Jacobi: Anandavardhana’s 
absence of a fluctuation. It is there- Dhvanyaloka, p. 23, note 1. 
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Consequently the word fluctuation is used [bore] again. That fluctuation is 
called sleep the object or support of which is a cause {pratt/aya), that is, a cause 
(larana), — the taynas which covers over the substance {sattva) of the thinking- 
substance,— of the [transient] negation of the fluctuations of waking or of 
dreams. For the substance of the thinking-substance has three aspects ; and 
when iamas, the coverer of all the organs, preponderates over sattva and rajas 
and becomes manifest {avts), then, because there is no mutation of the thinking- 
substance into the form of an object, the Self, aware of a thinking-substance 
which consists of intensified tamas, is in deep sleep and inwardly conscious. 
Thus it is explained. 

[An objection :] why not consider sleep to be merely an absence of fluctuations, 
as in the case of restiicted isolation (kmvalya)? He answers ^This.^ And 
this [fluctuation] by [the operation of] connecting-memory, that is, a remem- 
brance which can be made the basis of an argument (sopapattika), is a special 
kind of presented-idea. How [is the argument ? He replies] : When tamas is 
manifest in company with sattia, then the connecting-memory of a man just 
arisen from sleep is of such a kind that he reflects have slept well, my 
mind is calm, it makes my understanding clear ;» clarifies it, in other words. 
But when tamas is manifest in company with rajas, then the connecting- 
memory is of such a kind that he reflects (aha) «I have slept poorly, » in other 
words, my mind is dull and imfit for work. Why? Since it wanders unstead- 
fast. [The author of the Oomment] describes the connecting-memory, of a man 
[just] awakened, with reference to a sleep in which tamas, preponderating 
altogether over rajas and sattva, comes-quite-to-the-fore (samullase), in the words 
have slept in deep stupor, my limbs are heavy, ny mind remains unrefreshed 
and languid and as it were stolen [from my grasp]. ^ — In the words ^ ... of 
course not have this . . .,:^ he gives a negative instance of the middle-term 
(hetu), [that is, expenence,] in order to show that the major-term (sadhya) [that is, 
memories] does not exist. <CAwakening:^ means just after awakening. ^[Had 
there not been during sleep, some] experience of [this form] of a caused means 
[had there not been] an experience of the cause of the [transient] negation of the 
fluctuation, ^ased upon it}^ is said with reference to the time of waking. An 
objection is made that sources-of-valid-ideas and other fluctuations have their 
locus in the emergent mind-stuff and must be restricted because they are enemies 
to concentration ; but that sleep, since it amounts to a fluctuation single-in- 
intent, is in no wise a foe to concentration To this he replies with the words 
^And in concentration.^ Sleep, to be sure, does amount to [a fluctuation] single- 
in-intent ; but, because of its quality of tamas, it is a foe to concentration-with- 
seed and to seedless-[concentration], [that is, concentration without subhminal- 
impressions]. And therefore it also must be restricted : this is the meaning. 
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11. Memory (smrii) is not-adding-suTTeptitiously {asamprct- 
rtiosa) to a once experienced object. 

Does the mind-stuff remember the presented-idea or does it 
[remember] the object ? The presented-idea, if affected bj the 
object-known igrahya), shines-forth-in-consciousness (nirhhdsa) in a 
form ^ of both kinds, both of the object-known and of the process- 
of-knowing {graharm), and gives a start to the corresponding 
subliminal-impression. This subliminal-impression [of these two 
kinds changes into] its phenomenal [form®] by the operation of 
the conditions-which-phenomenalize (vyanjaka) it (sva) [that is to 
say, the subliminal-impression], and brings forth [in its turn] 
a memory which [also] consists of the object known and of the 
process-of-knowing. With regard to these two (tatrd ), — ^in the case 
of the idea (buddhi), the form of the process-of-knowing is predomi- 
nant ; and in the case of memory, the form of the object-known 
is predominant. The latter [that is, memory] is of two kinds, in 
that the-things-to-be-remembered are imagined (bhdvita) or not 
imagined. In a dream the-things-to-be-remembered are imagined, 
w'hereas in waking the-things-to-be-remembered are not imagined. 
All memories arise out of an experience either of sources-of-valid- 


’ The object as such is not directly per- 
ceived, but only its form (akSra) as 
reproduced in the thinking^ubstance 
{buddhisattea), which in its turn reflects 
the image cast upon it by the Self. 

’ Literally, " possessing a manifestation of 
the manifester of itself.” (1) The word 
sea denotes some mutation or time- 
form or intensity [ui. 13] yet to be 
phenomenalized Anger or fear would 
serve as an example. (2) The word 
vyanjalea denotes the conditions which 
transform the unphenomenalized-form 
into a phenomenon. The approach of 
the tiger would be a concrete example. 
(3) The word atijana, that is praka^na 
or amrbh&mdea, is the presented-idea of 
the tiger. The discussion is not with 
regard to things in themselves, but to 
their phenomenal forms. A phenome- 
nalized-fonn (vyaktt) is in Vaoaspati- 


mifra’s terminology equivalent to a 
fluctuation {vrfti)- And this pbeno- 
menalized-form is further conceived 
to be any change in a substance 
{dharmm) which realizes some purpose 
lartfuikrtyakaritva). When we so regard 
a substance that we see it doing any- 
thing which interests us, we call it 
a thing, m other words, a mutation 
(poivnowa) or a pherfomenalized-form 
(vyakti) Consequently things do not.< 
arise and pass out of existence, as 
Buddhists would contend; but our 
conscious e^erience temporarily iso- 
lates successive phenomenal aspects of 
permanent substances. In fine, all 
phenomena are latent or implicit in 
the substance and become fluctuating 
or explicit under certain determined 
conditions. 
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ideas or of misconceptions or of predicate-relations or of sleep or of 
memory. And all these fluctuations have as their bein^ pleasure 
and pain and infatuation ; and pleasure and pain and infatuation 
are to be explained among the hindrances [ii. 3-9] “ Desire is that 
which dwells upon pleasure ” [ii. 7] ; " Aversion is that which dwells 
upon pain” [ii. 8] ; while undifferentiated-consciousness is the same 
as infatuation. All these fluctuations must be restricted. Because 
it is [only] upon their restriction that there ensues concentration 
whether conscious or not conscious [of objects] ‘ 

11. Memory {mrti) is not-adding-surreptitiously {asampramoia) to a once 
ezperienoed object. 

This not-adding-sun'eptitiously-to, which is the same as not stealing for, an 
object once experienced by means of sources-of-valid-ideas and other fluctuations is 
memory. For in the case of knowledge produced by nothing but a subliminal- 
impression, the object which appealed in that experience which was the cause 
of the subliminal-impression, is tbe own peculiar [object of that knowledge]. 
But the appropriation of any object in addition to that [own peculiar object] is 
a surreptitious addition, that is, a stealing [from other experiences]. Why [is 
there any stealing at all] ? Because there is similarity [between the subliminal- 
impression and other experiences]. — Since this word ^surreptitious adding» (sam- 
pra-mota) is etymologically derived ’ from the root mhu ‘ to steal ’. What he 
means to say is this : all sources-of-valid-ideas and other fluctuations give access 
(adhi-gam), either by the generic or the special form, to a hitherto inaccessible 
object. But memory does not go beyond the limits of a previous experience. 
It corresponds with that [pi'evious experience] or corresponds with less than that, 
but it does not correspond to [any experience] in addition to that This fact 
distinguishes memory from other fluctuations. — He puts forth for discussion the 
problem <CDoes [the mind-stuff remember] the presented -idea Because 
experience' (bnuMava) directs itself towards the object-known, [therefore] the 
subliminal-impression resulting from it {taj-ja), [that is, from experience,] since 
it has no [present] experience of its own, makes us remember only the object- 
•known: this is one view of the case. [Another view is that the subliminal- 
impression makes us remember] only the experience [of knowing], for the reason 
that [subliminal-impressions] are derived solely from experience. After putting 
forth this problem, [the author of the Comment,] byway of bringing the two views 
into consistency, decides that remembrance must be of both kinds. In so 
far as it directs itself towards the object-known, [the subliminal-impression] 
is affected by the object-known. But, strictly speaking, it makes-to-shine- 
forth-in-consciousness, [that is,] it illumines, not only tbe object-known but also 

* Compare the definition of memoiy as a tion ’, at Fhilebas 34 a a-artipia aloOtf 
‘ keeping or maintenance of a sensa- vrac. * Dhatu patha i. 707. 
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the process-of-kaowing, that is, the form of both kiads, the nature of the two. 
This [subliminal-impression j is thus described as one which has the manifesta- 
tion (ahjand^ or form [aikara) of the manifester (vyanjiMl or cause (kSraaa) of itself, 
in other words, which has the form of the cause of itself. [The subliminal- 
impression produces a memory corresponding to the cause of that impression, 
that is, to the experience {anubhawii.^ Another interpretation would bo that 
[this subliminal-impression is one] which has the manifestation (aRjan^ or the 
bringing-to-tbe-point-of-fruition {pJuilabhtmithhikarana) of the manifester (vya^jaka) 
or suggestive-stimulus (udbodhaka). An objection is made : ' in so far as both 
refer to the cause [that is, to experience], there is a similarity between the idea 
(buddhi) and the remembrance, then what difference is there between them ? ’ 
In reply to this he says ^With regard to these two . . . the process-of-knowing.^ 
i. [Perception ;] the process-of-knowing (grahana) is an apprehending (i^podana). 
And there cannot be an apprehending of that which is [already] known. 
Accordingly an idea {buMht) is said to be an illummation ^odhaiuii of that which 
has not been already got at (adkigata) by this [process-of-knowing]. This [idea] 
is that in which the configuration (akdra) or form {rupa) of the process-of-knowing 
is the predominant or principal [element]. Though the relation between the 
idea and the process-of-knowing is one of identity, [still] ^ by predicating [the one 
of the other] the relation may be treated here as if it were that of principal and 
subordinate, ii. [Memory :] that whose predominant or primary [element] is the 
configuration of the object-known. This same predominance of the object-known 
in the configuration of the object-known lies in the fact that the object-intended 
(artha) has already been made the object of one of the other [four] fluctuations. 
Accordingly memory is declared to be concerned with objects which have 
already been made the object of one of the other fluctuations : this is precisely 
what is meant by not adding surreptitiously [to the once experienced object]. 
It might be urged that there is even in memory a surreptitious addition. Por 
in a dream one’s parents and others deceased who have been experienced in one 
time and place are brought [by memory] into relation with another time and 
place not previously experienced. The reply is <CThe latter [that is, memory] 
is of two kinds that [memory] by which imagined or mentally-constructed 
things are to bo remembered ; [that memory by which] not imagined, that is;' 
not mentally-constructed [or] real things [are to be remembered]. This [memoiy 
of imagined things] is not [really] memory, but is misconception ; because it 
agrees with the characteristic-mark [i. 8] of this [misconception]. But it is 
called memory in so far as it resembles memory, just as that which resembles 
a source-of-valid-ideas is called a source-of-valid-ideas. This is his point— But 
why is memory placed at the end [of L 6] ? To this he replies ^CAll memories.^ 
Experience {amibhava) means getting to [an object]. Memory is a fluctuation 
preceded by a getting to [an object], [Not until] after this [getting to an object] 

* Literally, ‘ a relation of pnncipal and subordinate is here (ayam) predicated.’ 

6 [«»» ”] 
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do memories associate themselves [with the subliminal-impression and with the 
experience]. The objection is made that a reasonable person should restrict 
those objects only which hinder ’ a man. Moreover the hindrances [affect him] 
thus; but fluctuations do not. Why then should these [fluctuations] be 
restricted? In reply he says ^ And all these. ^ [The rest is] easy. 

Now what means are there for the restriction of these [fluctuations] ? 
12. The restriction of them is by [means of] practice and 
passionlessness. 

The so-called river of mind-stuff, whose flow is in both directions, 
flows towards good and flows towards evil. Now when it is borne 
onward to Isolation [kdivaly<x\, downward towards discrimination, 
then it is flowing unto good; when it is borne onward to the 
whirlpool-of-existence, downward towards non-discrimination, then 
it is flowing unto evil. In these cases the stream towards objects 
is dammed by passionlessness, and the stream towards discrimina- 
tion has its flood-gate opened by practice in discriminatory know- 
ledge. Thus it appears that the restriction of the mind-stuff is 
dependent [for its accomplishment upon means] of both kinds, 
[practice and passionlessness]. 

With the word ^Cuow^ he asks what is the means for restriction. He gives 
the answer in the [following] sQtra : 12. The restriction of them is by [means 
of] practice and passionlessnesa If the restriction is to be effected, then both 
[these] distinct activities, practice and passionlessness, must operate together, 
but not either one or the other separately.’ Accordingly he says ^The river of 
mind-stuff The words 4;bome onward to;> [connote] a continuous connexion , 
^downward towards:^ [suggest] depth or bottomlessness. 


13. Practice* (a&^yasa) is [repeated] exertion to the end that 
[the mind-stuff] shall have permanence in this [restricted 
state]. 

Permanence is the condition of the unfluctuating mind-stuff when 
it flows on in undisturbed calm. Practice is an effort {prayatna) 
with this end in view, — a [consequent] energy, a persevering 

’ Read Mtfnantt. with the distinction that there be [two] 

’ Literally, There is [= must be] a piling-up- subordinate activities, but not an alter- 

together (samveeaya) [s= simultaneous native [action], 

action] of practice and passionlessness, 
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struggle, — the pursuit {anusthdna) of the course-of-action-requisite 
thereto with a desire of effectuating this [permanence]. 

Of these [two], he characterizes practice by telling what it is (svarupa) and 
what its purpose is, [and does so in the words] 13. Practice is [repeated] 
exertion to the end that [the mind-stuff] shall have permanence in this [re- 
stricted state]. This he discusses in the words ^of the . . mind-stuff.:^ The word 
^unfluctuating^ means without fluctuations of rajas and tamos. Its flowing on 
in undisturbed calm is stainlessness, is the flowing on of the fluctuations of sattva ; 
it is singleness-of-intent ; it is permanence It is with this end in view [that 
there is practice]. In the words <shall have permaneuce> there is [a pregnant 
use of] the locative case expressive of the reason [for the action] as in the phrase 
“ He kills the leopard for the sake of the skin.” He makes the word ^effort^ 
clear by a pair of synonyms ^a [consequent] energy, a persevering struggle.^ 
That this [effort] starts from a specific volition (tcclia) he declares in the words 
^with a desire of effectuating this.:^ The word ^this:^ refers to permanence. 
In the words ^the course-of -action-requisite thereto^ he desciibes the goal of the 
effort. The [eight] means-of-attaining [this] permanence are the [three] inner 
means {aiiga) and the [five] outer means, of which [eight] the first [two] are the 
abstentions and the observances [ii. 30 and 32] The sense is that the functional- 
activity of the agent is occupied with the means [of the action], and not with 
the result. 


14. But this [practice] becomes confirmed when it has been 
cultivated for a long time and uninterruptedly and with 
earnest attention. 

[Practice,] when it has been cultivated for a long time, cultivated 
without interruption, and carried out with self-castigation and 
with continence and with knowledge and with faith, — in a word, 
with earnest attention, — becomes confirmed. In other words it is 
not likely to have its object suddenly overpowered by an emergent 
subliminal-impression. . 

An objection is made that practice is obstructed by emergent subliminal-, 
impressions, which are the foes of practice [from time] without beginning. 
How does [practice] conduce to permanence? In reply he says, 14. But this 
[practice] becomes confirmed when it has been cultivated for a long time 
and uninterruptedly and with earnest attention. This same practice 
becomes a confirmed state only when (san) provided with [these] three qualifica- 
tions, And its goal, namely permanence, is not suddenly ovenun by emergent 
subliminal-impressions. But if, even after having done practice of this kind, 
a man should fail to persevere, then in the course df time he might be overrun 
[reading ab/ubMgeta]. Therefore one must not fail to persevere 
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15. Fassionlessness is the consciousness of being master on 
the part of one who has rid himself of thirst for either seen 
or revealed objects. 

The mind-stuff {citta ), — it be rid of thirst for objects that are 
seen, euch as women, or food and drink, or power, — if it be rid of 
thirst for the objects revealed [in the Vedas], such as the attain- 
ment of heaven or of the discarnate state or of resolution into 
primary matter, — if, even w'hen in contact with objects either super- 
normal or not, it be, by virtue of Elevation [prasamkhydna), aware 
of the inadequateness of objects, — [then the mind-stuff] will have 
a consciousness of being master, [a consciousness] which is essen- 
tially the absence of immediate-experience* {dbhoga) [and] has 
nothing to be rejected or received, [and that consciousness is] 
passionlessness. 

He describes passionlessness. 16. FassionleBBnesB iB the oon.BciouBn.eBB of 
being master on the part of one who has nd himself of thirst for either 
seen or revealed objeota. He describes this riddance from thirst for seen 
objects whether animate or inanimate in the words beginmng with ^women ^ 
•«Power» IS sovereignty. Eevelation is Veda ; «revealed» is that which is 
known from this [revelation], heaven for instance. Thirstlessness even for these 
things is specified in the words beginning heaven. » ^iscarnate^ means 
without carnate body. ^The discarnate stated is the state of those who are 
resolved into their organs. But there are others deeming themselves to be 
nothing but primary-matter, persons who worship primary-matter, who are 
resolved into primary-matter, which of course has its task [still unfulfilled in 
so far as primary-matter is for them an object of desire]: the state of these 
is ^resolution into primary-matter.^ A man rids himself of a thirst which 
is directed to the attainment of this. Now one who is nd of thirst for a revealed 
object is said to be nd of a thirst which is directed to the attainment of 
heaven or the hke. It might be objected : ‘ If passionlessness is nddance from 
thirst and nothing more, — why ! then this [riddance from thirst] exists even if 
you don’t get to your objects. And for that reason (ih) [that riddance from 
thirst] would [also] be passionlessness. ’ The reply to this is m the words ^super- 
normal or not.)^ Passionlessness is not merely riddance from thirst. But it 
is [the consciousness of being master] on the part of the mind-stuff, and is 

* This word anSbhoga occurs m Asajiga’s in classical Sanskrit The fact that it 

Mahayana-Sutialamkara (1907), p 3”. occurs here is another indication of the 

In his translation (1911) on page 8, intimate relation between Fatarijali and 

note 7, Sylvain Levi discusses this word the Slahayana. Uanbhadra Sun uses 

and states that it appaiently is lacking it at Yoga-bindu, vs 91 and elsewhere 
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essentially the absence of immediate-experience of objects whether supernal or 
not, even when in contact with them. This same [consciousness] he makes 
more clear by saying ^[has nothing] to be rejected,^ The words ^has nothing 
to be rejected or received^ mean free from flaw of attachment. This idea, 
[a state of] indifference, is the ^consciousness of being master.^ But whence 
comes this idea ? In reply he says «by virtue of Elevation » Objects are 
encompassed by the three kinds of pain. That is their inadequateness. By 
meditation upon that, [results] a direct perception of it, [and that is] Elevation. 
By virtue of that. 1. The Consciousness of Endeavour {yatamana-samjm ) ; 
2. The Consciousness of Discrimination ; 3. The Consciousness of a Single Sense ; 
4. The Consciousness of Being Master : these are the four consciousnesses, 
accordmg to those who know the tradition. 1. Such things as desires are of 
course taints found in the mind-stuff. By these the senses (indni/a) are turned 
each toward its particular object. So, in order that the senses may not turn 
toward this or that particular object, there is a beginning, an effort [made] 
to bring these taints to maturity [and thus to cast them off] : this is the Con- 
sciousness of Endeavour. 2. When this beginning is made, some taints have 
matured and others are maturing or are about to mature. In this [situation,] the 
ascertainment of the matured by [a process of] discriminating [them] from those 
about to mature is the Consciousness of Discrimination 3. Inasmuch as the 
senses are [now] incapable of turning [toward objects], the matured [taints] per- 
sist in the central-organ ' as a faint [barren] desire • the Consciousness of a Single 
Sense. 4. The faint [barren] desire also is destroyed and there is indifference 
to objects, whether supernal or not, even when they are close at hand : this idea 
(bitddht), higher than the other three [forms of consciousness], is the Conscious- 
ness of Being Master. And inasmuch as the [three] preceding ones have their 
puipose fulfilled by this same [fourth form of consciousness], therefore these are 
not separately mentioned. Thus ail is quite cleared up. 


16 . This [passionlessness] is highest when discernment of 
the Self results in thirstlessness for qualities [and not 
merely for objects], 

[One yogin becomes] passionless on knowing the inadequateness of 
[all] objects, seen or revealed. Through practice in the vision of 
the Self, [another yogin,] because his thinking-substance is satiated 
with a perfect discrimination, resulting from the purity of this 
[vision], [between the qualities {guna) and the Self], [becomes] 

‘ The central-organ (manaa) is counted as the eleventh sense-organ and is the Single 
Sense here referred to 
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passionless with regard to [all] qualities whether perceptible or not- 
perceptible. Thus passionlessness is of two kinds. Of these [two], 
the latter is nothing but an undisturbed calm of perception 
[untouched by any objects whatsoever]. And at the rising of this 
[state, the yogin] on whom this insight has dawned, thus reflects 
within himself, ‘ That which was to he attained {jprdpanlyd) has 
been attained ; the hindrances which should have dwindled have 
dwindled ; the close-interlocked succession of existences-in-the- 
world, which — so long as it is not cut asunder — ^involves death 
after life and life after death, has been cut.’ It is just this utter- 
most limit of knowledge that is passionlessness. For it is with 
this that Isolation, as they term it, is inseparably connected. 

After describing the lower passionleesness he tells of the higher: 16. This 
[passionlessness] is highest when discernment of the Self results in thirst- 
lessness for qualities [and not merely for objects]. Lower passionlessness 
serves as a cause of higher passionlessness. He points out the means to this 
[higher passionlessness] in the words ^passionless on seeing the inadequateness 
of [all] objects, whether seen or revealed.^ By this [statement] the lower 
passionlessness has been set forth. ^Practice in the vision of the Self^ is the 
practice in that vision of the Self who has become accessible through verbal' 
communications and inference and the instruction of teachers. [This practice] 
IS a constantly reiterated performance — ^through this. Purity of this vision 
is a focusedness upon sattva in so far as rajas and tamos have been rejected. 
Besultmg from this [purity] is that perfect discrimination between the qualities 
and the Self — to the effect that the Self is pure and exists from time-without- 
beginning, whereas the qualities [in respect of which it is not contaminated] 
are the opposite of this — by which [discrimination] the thinking-substance of 
the yogin is satiated (ajayayita). It is to such a yogin that reference is made. N ow 
these same words {anena) describe the concentration called the Bain-cloud of 
[knowable] Things [iv. 29]. A yogin of such a kind as this is altogether passion- 
less with regard to qualities {jfuna), whether their properties be developed or 
undeveloped, — that is to say, even to the extent that he is passionless with regard 
to the discernment of the difference between sattva and the Self, [for to this 
discernment] qualities are essential. — «Thus» that is, therefore, passionlessness 
is of two kinds. The first is when the substance {sattva) of the mind-stuff has 
[all] its tamos washed away by the excess of its sattva, and when the mind-stuff’s 
sattva'^ is m contagion with a tmy stain of rajas. This [passionlessness,] 

' This use of sattva is an intentional am- sattva (as a guna), which in the higher 

biguity. Sattva is not only the ‘ sub- stages of attainment preponderates in 

stance ' (of the mind-stuff), but is also the citta (Samkhya-sdra, in, neai beg ) 
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moreover, is common to those also whose wishes have been fulfilled {tauHiku) ' 
For they also have by virtue of the same [discrimination] been merged in 
primary matter In this same sense it has been said [Silmkhya-karika 45] 
“ From discrimination results resolution into primary-matter.” Among these, 
that is, of these two [kinds of passionlessness] the latter is nothing but an 
undisturbed calm of perception. The use of the words ^nothing but^ indi- 
cates that this [passionlessness] is without any object. For it is the mind- 
stufifs substance {sattva) of precisely such a kind as this that is untouched by 
the stain of even a particle of rajas. This is the substrate for that [kind of 
passionlessness]. For this very reason it is called the undisturbed calm of 
perception. Because the substance {sattva) of the mind-stuff, although by nature 
undisturbed, [sometimes] experiences defilement from contact with rajas and 
tamos. But when all defilement by rajas and tamos is washed away by a 
stream of the undefiled water of passionlessness and practice, it [the substance 
of the mind-stuff] becomes absolutely undisturbedly calm and becomes so that 
nothing more is left of it than an undisturbed calm of perception. He shows its 
qualities so that we may be inclined to receive it. He says <Cat the rising of 
this.^ The meaning is ; When this [state] arises, then the yogin — on whom this 
insight has dawned ; in other words, when there is this particular insight 
[that IS, the undisturbed calm,]— has present insight [that is, the Rain-cloud 
of knowable Things]. «That which was to be found» that is, Isolation, has 
been found. In this sense he will say [iv. 80] “ Even while living the wise man 
becomes liberated.” The reason would be that what is nothing but subliminal- 
impression has its root [in undifferentiated-consciousness] cut ; this is the point. 
How is it that [Isolation] has been found ? Since all the hindrances which 
should have dwindled, — undifferentiated-consciousness and the [four] others 
together with subconscious-impressions {vasana),— have dwindled. It is urged as 
an objection that there is a mass of merit and of demerit ; thei-e is the succession 
of existences-in-the-world. the unbroken sequence of birth and death for [all] 
living creatures. How then can there be Isolation ? In reply to this he says ^has 
been cut.^ — That [succession] the joints of which show no connexion is close- 
interlocked. Those sections of the whole (samvlim) multitude [samuha) of merits 
and demerits, which are the parts, are close-interlocked. For nothing alive is ever • 
free from connexion with bondage to birth and death. This is that same suc- 
cession of existences-in-the-world. When hindrances dwmdle, it is cut. To' 
this same effect he will say [ii. 12] “The latent-deposit of karma has its root 
in the hindrances,” [and ii. 13] “ So long os the root exists there will bo fruition 
from it.” Some one might ask 'Without the full maturity of the Elevation 
(prasamMiyOm) and the restriction of the Rain-cloud of [knowable Things], what 
is this undisturbed calm of perception ? ’ To this he replies ^uttermost limit of 
knowledge.^ Higher passionlessness is only one kind of the Rain-cloud of 


> Cp Satnkhj'a-kSrika 50. 
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[knowable] Things ; nothing but that. To this same effect he will say [iv. 29] 
“ Tor one who takes no interest even in Elevation there always follows, as a 
result of discriminative discernment, the concentration [called] the Bain-cloud 
of [knowable] Things,” and [iv. 31] “Then, because of the endlessness of per- 
ception from which all defilements and coverings have passed away, the know- 
able amounts to little.” For this reason Isolation is inseparably connected with 
it [and] is an essential characteristic (avmdbMvin) of it. 


Now when the fluctuations of mind-stufi’ have been restricted by 
these two means, how are we to describe the [ensuing] concentra- 
tion conscious [of an object] ? 

17. [Concentration becomes] conscious [of its object] by 
wHMitniTig forms either of deliberation [upon coarse objects] 
or of reflection [upon subtile objects] or of joy or of the 
sense-of-personality. 

Deliberation (vitarka) is the mind-stuff’s coarse direct-experience 
(dhhoga) when directed to its supporting [object]. Reflection 
{vicdra) is the subtile [direct-experience]. Joy is happiness. The 
sense-of-personality is a feeling (samvid) which pertains to one self 
[wherein the Self and the personality are one]. Of these [four] the 
first, [that is, deliberation] which has [aU] the four associated 
together is concentration deliberating [upon coarse objects]. The 
second, [that is, reflection,] which has deliberation subtracted [from 
it] is [concentration] reflecting [upon subtile objects]. The third, 
[that is, joy,] which has reflection subtracted from it, is [concentra- 
tion] with [the feeling] of joy. The fourth, [that is, the sense-of- 
personality,] which has this [joy] subtracted from it, is [concentra- 
tion] which is the sense-of-peraonality and nothing more. All 
these kinds of concentrations have an object upon which they rest. 
'After having mentioned the means {ujpaya), in order that he may state what- 
may-be-obtained-by-these-means {upeya) in all its variations, he asks ^Now . . . 
by these two means 17. [Concentration becomes] conscious [of its object] 
by assuming forms either of deliberation [upon coarse objects] or of 
reflection [upon subtile objects] or of joy or of the sense-of-personahty. 
Since [concentration] not conscious [of an object] is preceded by [concentration] 
conscious [of an object], he describe first concentration [conscious] of an object. 
The generic-nature of [concentration] conscious [of an object] is to be learned 
from its association with the forms of deliberation and of reflection and of 
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joy and of the sense-of-personality as they are in themselves. He explains 
deliberation by the words «the mind-stuff’s. » The direct-experience {ahlwga) [of 
an object] is an insight (pmjna) with a direct-percoption {saJcsatMra) of the thing 
itself. And this is coarse because the object is coarse. For just as an archer, 
when he is a beginner, pierces first only a coarse, and afterwards a subtile 
target, so the yogin, when a beginner, has direct experience merely of some 
coarse object of contemplation made of the five [material] elements, [for 
example] four-armed [Vishnu], and afterwards a subtile [object]. Likewise the 
subtile direct-experience, when directed to its supporting [object], is a reflection 
upon an object which is either the unresoluble-primaiy-matter {alinga) or the 
resoluble-matter [linga) or the five tanmatra which are the 'subtile elements, 
the causes of the coaise [elements]. — Having thus described the object to be 
known, he describes the object which is the process-of-knowing with the word 
^joy.^ Happiness is the mind-stuff’s direct-experience when directed towards 
a sense-organ as a coarse ' supporting object. Sense-organs, as every one knows, 
arise from the personality-substance {cJmmkara), in so far as they have a dispo- 
sition to illumine because of the predominance of the satlva [quality]. And 
because the sattva [gives] pleasure, those sense-organs also [give] pleasure. 
Thus direct-experience when directed to them is happiness. — ^With the words 
4Ca feeling which pertains to one eelf» he tells of the concentration which has 
the knower as its object {grahUrmsaya). Organs-of-sense are produced out of the 
sense-of-personality. Consequently the sense-of-personality is their subtile form. 
Moreover this [sense-of-personality] together with the [Self as] known becomes 
the idea (liudd/te), that is, the feeling which pertams to one self. And because 
the knower becomes included in this [feeling], one may say that there is a 
[concentration] conscious of the knower as its object. — He gives another subor- 
dmate difference between [these] four in the words ^of these [four] the first.^ 
The effect adjusts itself to the cause, not the cause to the effect. Hence this 
coarse direct-experience becomes associated [by inherence] with coarse [objects] 
and with subtile [objects], with sense-organs and with the feeling-of-personality, 
which are four kinds of causes. Furthermore, the other [first three direct- 
experiences, inasmuch] as they have three or two or one cause, assume a triple 
or double or single form. The words ^All theses distmguish [poncentration 
conscious of an object] from [concentration] not conscious [of an object]. 

Now by what means is that concentration produced which is not 
conscious of any object 1 or what is its nature * 

18. The other [ooncentration which is not conscious of 
objects] consists of subliminal -impressions only [after 

• The word sthula is used here in the sense of product as contrasted with sSksma in the 
sense of cause : cp. ui. 44. 

6 [nos 1?] 
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objects have merged], and follows upon that practice which 
effects the cessation [of fluctuations]. 

The concentration which is not conscious [of objects] is that 
restriction of the mind-stuff in which only subliminal-impressions 
are left and in which all fluctuations have come to rest. The 
higher passionlessness is a means for effecting this, ror practice 
when directed towards any supporting-object is not capable of 
serving as an instrument to this [concentration not conscious of an 
object]. So the supporting-object [for this concentration] is [the 
Eain-cloud of knowable things] * which effects this cessation [of 
fluctuations] and has no [perceptible] object. For (ca) [in this 
concentration] there is no object-intended. Mind-stuff, when 
engaged in the practice of this [imperceptible object], seems as if 
it were itself non-existent and without any supporting-object. 
Thus [arises] that concentration [called] seedless, [without sensa- 
tional stimulus], which is not conscious of objects. 

To introduce [the topic of] [concentration] not conscious [of objects] which comes 
next in order, he asks «Now 1:» 18. The other [concentration which is not 
oonBoions of objects] consists of subluninal-impressions only [after objects 
have merged], and foUows upon that practice which effects the cessation 
[of fluctuations]. The first ’ clause [<follows upon> to <fluctuation3>] relates 
to the means; and the last two‘ words [from <the other> to <merged>] relate 
to the thing itself. The middle words [from <con8ists> to <only>] are dis- 
cussed in the words ^all fluctuations.^ He discusses the first* clause in the 
phrase ^The higher .... this.^ The cessation is the non-existence of fluctua- 
tions. That which effects this [passionlessness] is the cause [of it]. The 
practice of it is the repeated pursuit of this [cause]. [The concentration] is 
that which follows upon this same pursuit. If it should be asked why lower 
passionlessneas is not the cause of restriction, the reply is in the words ^when 
directed towards any supporting-object.^ A cause ought to be homogeneous 
with its effect, not heterogeneous. And, because it is directed towards a sup- 
porting-object, lower passionlessness is heterogeneous from its effect, which is 
concentration [not conscious of objects], [and] not directed towards a support- 
ing-object. This is the groimd for the statement that it [restriction] arises 
from the undisturbed calm of perception which is not directed towards a sup- 
porting-object. For when all the defilements of rajas and tcmas have fallen 
away fr:om the sativa, it is the concentration of the Bain-cloud of [knowable] 

' Literally, [the Bain-cloud] is-made-tfae- * The words Jlrst and turn apply to the 
Bupporting-object original, not to the translation. 
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things which is produced , its activity continues quite transcendent to any 
object ; it has no end ; it beholds the taints in objects ; and because it alto- 
gether rejects all objects, it remains grounded in itself and so is not directed 
to any supporting-object ; [and thus] it may consistently be the cause of the 
concentration wherein subliminal-impressions only are left and which is not 
directed to any supporting-object because of the homogeneity [between the 
restriction and the concentration not conscious of objects] : this is his meaning. 
Coming to be directed to a supporting-object {alanxbunoi^ is coming into depen- 
dence upon [an object] {iUjrayaiM). It «seems as if it were itself non-existent» 
because it does not perform its functions as a fluctuation. It is heedless, ^ 
that is, not directed to any supporting-object Another interpretation might 
be [that ^tseedless!^] is that from which the seed, namely, the latent-deposit of 
the karma from the hindrances, has passed away. 


This same concentration is, as every one knows, of two kinds. It 
is produced either by [spiritual] means [i. 20] or by worldly 
[means]. Of these two, that produced by [spiritual] means is the 
one to which yogins [who are on the way to Isolation] attain. 
19. [Concentration not conscious of objects] caused by 
worldly [means] is the one to which the discarnate attain 
and to which those [whose bodies] are resolved into primary- 
matter attain. The discarnate, that is, the gods, attain to the 
[concentration not conscious of objects which is] caused by worldly 
[means]. For in so far as their mind-stulf uses only their own 
subliminal-impressions they experience a quasi-siaAje of Isolation, 
and [then] pass beyond [the period during which] the fruit corre- 
sponding to their own subliminal-impressions ripens [for their 
enjoyment]. [But at the end of this period they must return to* 
the world.] Likewise those whose bodies are regolved into •' 
primary-matter experience a g'ltasi-state of Isolation, during which ^ 
the mind {cetas), with its task stUl undone, is resolved into 
primary-matter. But this lasts only till the mind-stufip, under the 
pressure of its [unfulfilled] task, returns [to the world]. 

In order to show what is to be accepted and what rejected he points out with 
the words ^This same ... as every one knows^ a subsidiary distinction [to be 
found] in the concentration of restriction. The word ^this}^ means the con- 
centration of restriction; it is «of two kinds. It is produced either bj 
[spiritual] means [i 20] or by woildly [means].» He refers to that concentia- 
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iion of restriction produced [or] c&used by faith and other [means] as will be 
described [i. 20]. The world * (hhava) is undifferentiated-consciousness (avidi/a). 
It is called the world because living beings are born [or] grow {bJiamnti) in it. 
Those whose wishes have been fulfilled (tSuttika), who have attained to passion- 
lessness, find the self [atman) in the not-self, either in the elements or the sense- 
organs, which are ovolved-efFects (viMra), or in evolving-causes (praJcrti), which 
are undeveloped [primary-matter], or in the personality-substance or in the five 
fine-substances (tmmatra). — The [concentration] produced by worldly [means] 
is that concentration of restriction produced [or] caused by the world. Of these 
two [concentrations] that produced by [spiritual] means is for yogins who are on 
the way to liberation. By specially mentioning [the fact that spiritual means 
are for yogins], he denies that the other [means] have any relation with 
persona who are merely desirous of liberation [that is, who are not yogins]. 
To whom then do the worldly [means] appertain? He replies to this 
with the Sutra. 19. [Concentration not consoious of objects] caused by 
worldly [means] is the one to which the disoarnate attain and to which 
those [whose bodies] are resolved mto primary-matter attain. In other 
words [this concentration] is attained by both the discamate and by those 
[whose bodies] ore resolved into primary-matter. This he discusses in the 
words «The discarnate, that is, the god8.» By serving one or the other 
of the organs or elements they have become identified with them. And 
inner-organs are permeated by subconscious-impressions from these [organs 
or elements]. After the body falls to pieces they are resolved into organs 
or into the elements. Their central-organs {manas) contain nothing left but 
subliminal-impressions. And they are stripped of the outer six-sheathed 
body.* [Thus they may be termed] discarnate. For in so far as their 
mind-stuff uses only their own subliminal-impressionB, they experience a 
9 uas^state of Isolation. Being discarnate they attain [to this]. And the 
similarity [of this state] with Isolation is in the absence of fluctuations. Its 
dissimilarity is in the presence of subliminal-impressions ivith their task [un- 
fulfilled]. In some [manuscripts] there is the reading ‘by the enjoyment 
of nothing but subliminal-impressions ’. The meaning of this would be ‘ that of 
which the enjoyment is nothing but subliminal-impressions'. The meaning 
is that there are no fluctuations of mind-stuff. W^hen they have reached their 

* Vijnana Bhiksu objects to this interpre- stnction which is temporaiy and which 

tation and interprets the compound leads again to fluctuations is called 

(bhava-prafyaya) as that which has bhava-pratyaya •, that which follows 

birth (janma) as its cause But he upon belief {fraddhd) as the result 

seems to assume that the discussion is of higher passionlessness is upaya- 

in respect of the classification of two pratyaya. This latter is fit for persons 

kinds of unconscious concentration. aiming at liberation. The formei is a 

Whereas it would appear that the pseudo-yoga and is to be rejected, 

classification is of the two kinds of * See Moksa-dharma, MBh. xii. 805. 5 f. = 
restriction of fluctuations That re- 11332-^ 
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limit, they pass beyond or go beyond [the period during which] the fruit 
corresponding to the subliminal-impressions ripens. Yet once again they enter 
the roimd-of-rebirth. And so it has been declared in the V5yu[-purana], “Ten 
periods of Manu the devotees of sense-organs lemain here below ; a full hundred, 
the worshippers of elements. Similarly those [whose bodies] have been resolved 
into primary-matter, — ^in so far as they have become identified with one or the 
other of the five fine-substances or the personality-substance or the Great 
[thinking-substance] or the undeveloped [primary-matter] by serving [one or 
the other] of these, — have their inner-organs permeated by subliminal- 
impressions from one or the other of these. After the body falls to pieces they 
are resolved into one or the other [of these] from the undeveloped [pnmary- 
matter] downwards Tho words 4Cwith its task still undone^ mean that its 
pni^ose is unfulfilled Eor that mind would have its purpose fulfilled, if it could 
also generate the discernment of the difference. The mind, however, which 
has not generated the discernment of the difference has not fulfilled its purpose 
and its task is still undone. Thus, as he says, they experience a guas«-state 
of Isolation, during which the mind (cetas), with its task still undone, is resolved 
into primary-matter. ^But this lasts only till the mind-stuff, under the pressure 
of its [unfulfilled] task, returns [to the world] » Even after it has been reduced 
to a state of uniformity with primary-matter, it reaches the limit [of its time] 
and yet once again appears, that is, it becomes discriminated from this [primary- 
matter]. Precisely so after the rains are passed, a frog’s ' body, after having 
been reduced to an earthy state, when sprinkled with water from the cloud, 
experiences yet once again the state of being a frog’s body. And in this same 
sense it has been said in the Vayu[-purana], “But those who-identify-them- 
selves-with-illusions-of-personality [ahhimamka), remain a thousand [periods of 
Manu] ; those who identify themselves with the thinking-substance, ten 
thousand, and from them fevers [of desiie] have passed away; those who 
meditate upon undeveloped [primary-matter], remain for a full hundred thousand ; 
but after attaining to the Self, who is out of relation with qualities, there is no 
tale of time.” ' Thus inasmuch as this [state which is resolved into primary- 
matter] leads to a recurrence of births, its worthlessness (heyatva) has been 
established. 

20. [Concentration not conscious of objects,] which follows 
upon belief [and] energy [and] mindfulness [and] concen- 
tration [and] insight,* is that to which the others [the 
yogins] attain. 

* Not yet traced in either edition. paSSa, Buddha says that he too, as well 

* In the coiresponding passages i. 27, as Alara Kalama, inculcates : Majjhima 

p. 64«: 11 . 17, p. 140“ (Calc. ed.),we Nikaya, i p. 164. Cf. ‘The Balance 

find ‘plant’ for ‘frog’. of Powers,’ Visuddhi Magga, book 4, 

’ These five, saddha, vinya, sati, samadhi, p 111 of 1st Rangoon ed. 
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[That concentration not conscious of objects, which is] caused by 
[spiritual] means is that to which yogins attain. Belief is the 
mental approval [of concentration] ; for, like a good mother,^ it 
protects the yogm. For him [thus] believing and setting dis- 
crimination [before him] as his goal there is the further [upa) 
attainment of energy. For him who has reached the further 
attainment of energy mindfulness is at hand. And when mindful- 
ness is at hand the mind-stuff is self-possessed and becomes concen- 
trated. When his mind-stuff has become concentrated he gains as 
his poi-tion the discrimination of insight, by which he perceives 
things as they really are Through the practice of these means 
and through passionlessness directed to this end there [finally] 
arises that concentration which is not conscious [of any object]. 

But for yogins he describes a series of means for the attainment of concentration. 
20. [Concentration not consoious of objects,] which follows upon belief 
[and] energy [and] mindfulness [and] concentration [and] insight, is that 
to which the others [the yogins] attain. It might be objected that those who 
reflect upon sense-organs might also be just the persons to have belief. To this 
he replies in the words ^Belief is the mental approval [of concentrationJ.» 
This [approval], moieover. has as its object a reality which is quite accessible 
by verbal-communication or by inference or by the instruction of teachers. 
For it is this mental approval, [which is itself] an extreme delight [and] a great 
vohtion, [that is called] belief. Those who are under the illusion that the self 
IS in such things as sense-organs, have not an extreme delight. Because it is 
a disapproval [of concentration which they feel] , the reason [for this disapproval 
is th.at] it has its origin in downright infatuation. This is the meaning. — 
Why does he speak of just this [particular] belief [in concentration not 
conscious of objects]’ He replies, «for, like a good mother, it protects the 
yogin» from calamities which follow upon a deviation from the way. This is 
a paiticular kind of volition and it generates an exertion directed towards the 
object desired. So he says «For him [thus] believing.^ The exposition for 
‘ the words ^or him^ is in the words resetting discrimmation [before him] as 
his goal.» [For such a man] «there is the further (wpa) attainment of energy.^ 
«Mindfulness» is contemplation {dliyana). ^Self'possessed» is undistracted. 
«Becomes concentrated» means having (yulta) the concentration of the [eight] 
aids to yoga. Ahd by mentioning the concentration which is inseparably 
connected with the abstentions (yama) [li. 30] and with the observances {myama) 
[li. 32], the abstentions and the observances and the other [six aids] aie 
hinted at 

’ Compare Metta Sutta in Sutta Nipata, i 8’, p 26, Fausboll’s ed 
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In this same way [concentration] conscious [of objects] arises for one who is 
endowed with all the aids to yoga. Therefoi-e he says «when his mind-stuff 
has become concentrated.^ Discrimination of msight, the exceptional quality 
{prakana) [of mind-stuff], is attained. In the words ^through practice of these 
means» he states that concentration not conscious [of an object] follows after 
conscious [concentration]. After reachmg the stages in this same concentration, 
one after another, and as a result of passionlessness for the various objects, con- 
centration not conscious [of an object] arises. Now this is the occasion for 
Isolation. For the insight into the difference between the sattva and the Self 
is followed by lestriction which causes the mind-stuff to cease from working at 
its task, since now, inasmuch as all its duties are done, its purpose is fulfilled. 


Now these yogins are of nine kinds, as being respectively followers 
of the gentle and the moderate and the vehement method ; that is 
to say, the follower of the gentle method, the follower of the 
moderate method, and the follower of the vehement method. 
Among these, the follower of the gentle method is also of three 
kinds : with gentle intensity, with moderate intensity, and with 
keen intensity. Likewise the follower of the moderate method [is 
found with the three intensities]. Likewise the follower of the 
vehement method [is found with the three intensities]. N ow, among 
those who follow the vehement method, 

21. For the keenly intense, [concentration] is near. 

[For them] there is gaining of concentration and the result of 
concentration. 

Some one raises the objection that if belief and the other qualities are means 
for [attaining] yoga, then all [the yogins] without distinction would possess 
concentration and its results. Whereas it is observed that m some cases there 
is perfection (stddkt) ; in other cases the absence of perfection ; In some cases 
perfection after a delay ; in other cases perfection after stDl more delay ; [and] 
in other cases quickly. In reply to this objection he says ^Now these yogins 
are of nine kinds Those are called [followers of gentle or moderate or 
vehement methods], in whose case, through the force of subliminal-impressionB 
and the invisible-influences (od«fa) of previous births, the methods, that is, 
belief and the other [means], become gentle or moderate or vehement. 
^Intensity^ is passionlessness. And its gentle or moderate or vehement 
character is due to the force of previous subconscious-impressions and invisible- 
influences Among these [yogins,] he describes those who are of such a kind 
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that perfection is [for them] very quick, in the sOtra 21. For the keenly 
intense, [concentration] is near. This is the statement of the satra ; the 
comment completes the phrase. The result of concentration conscious [of an 
object] is [concentration] not conscious [of an object] ; and [the result] of this 
is Isolation. 


22. Because [tMs keenness] is gentle or moderate or keen, 
there is a [concentration] superior {vife§a) even to this 
[near kind]. 

In that there is a gently keen and a moderately keen and a 
vehemently keen, there is a superior even to this [concentration]. 
Because there is a superior to this [near kind], the attainment 
of concentration and the result of concentration is near to him 
who follows the vehement method and is of mildly keen intensity ; 
still more near to him who is of moderately keen intensity ; and 
most near to him who is of vehemently keen intensity. 

22. Because [this keenness] is gentle or moderate or keen, there is a 
[concentration] superior (mjesa) even to this [near kind]. This is explained 
by the Comment which is explained if you simply read it aloud. 


Is [the attainment] of concentration most near as a result of 
this last [method] only, or is there some other method also for 
its attainment, or not ? 

23. Or^ [concentration] is attained by devotion to the 
iQvara. 

By devotion,® by a special kind of adoration, the Igvara inclines 
[to him] and favours him merely because of [this yogin’s] profound- 
desire. Also as a result of the profound-desire for Him, the yogin 
becomes most near to the attainment of concentration and to 
[Isolation] the result [of concentration]. 

In order to bring forward another sQtra he puts forth a topic for consideration 
in the words ^Is .... as a result of this last [method] only.^ The phrase 
^or not;^ is the remover of a doubt. 23. Or [oonoentratiou] is attained by 

1 Ab distinguiehing from the conacious ‘ Compare ii 1, and see Bbag. Gita xi 55, 
concentration of i. 17, and from the and also SBE. xlviii, p. 284. 
not conscious or ‘ other ' of i. 18. 
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devotion to the I^vara. He discusses the words ^By devotion.^ By devotion 
[that is] by a spetjial kind of adoration either mental or verbal or bodily, 
4CHe inclinesc^, that is, He is brought near [to him] and favours him. ^Pro* 
fouud-desire» is a wish for some thmg yet to come, to the effect that this thing 
coveted by him may be his. By this means only and not by any other 
functional-activity. The rest is easy. 


But it is now asked who is this [being] that we have called the 
Igvara, as distinct from the primary-suhstance and the Self? 

24. Untouclied by hindrances or karmas or fruition or by 
latent-deposits the I^vara is a special kind of Self. 

The diindrances> are undifferentiated-consciousness and the rest 
[ii. 3]. The <karma8> are good {kupald) or evil. The <fruition> is 
the consequences which these [evolve]. The datent-deposits> 
{dgaya) are subconscious-impressions {yusand) corresponding to 
these [fruitions]. These [hindrances and karmas and fruitions 
and latent-deposits], although they are found in the central-organ 
(manas), are attributed to the Self. For it is he that is said to be 
the experiencer of the results of these [in the central-organ]. Just 
as the victory or defeat which depends upon the combatants is 
attributed to [their] lord (svdmin). For, the Ifvara is a special 
kind of Self who is untouched by this [kind of] experience. 

Then there are those who have obtained Isolation ; and those 
who are in Isolation {kevahn) are many.^ Now these by severing 
the three instruments of bondage “ have obtained Isolation ; and 
the Ipvara’s relation to this [Isolation] belongs neither to the past, 
nor to the future, [but is eternal]. Thus it is not with Him as 
with the [ordinary] liberated [Self] that there has been expressly 
made known a terminus a quo of bondage [piirvd handhakoti). 
Nor is it with Him, as it is with one [whose body] is resolved into 
primary-matter, that there is a terminus ad quern, when bondage 


According to Saihkhya-B&ti'a i 91-92 the 
I(7ara should be classed as one of 
these. 

* The three handhana would be 1 prakrti, 
2. vtkara, S. dakft^. Compare Sam. 
7 [hob 17 ] 


Tat. KSum. xliv. The three mpaka are 
jati, ayus, and hhoga (ii 13). These 
three are also the upasarga (Vacas- 
pati-nu 9 ra, 1 . 29, Calcutta edition, 

p.66“). 
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might recur. But He is at all times whatsoever liberated and at 
all times whatsoever the l9vara. 

But it might be asked, ‘That universally admitted eternal 
superiority (utkarsa) of the Igvara which results from his assuming 
a sattva of perfect {prahrsta) quality — has that any proof [to 
authorize it], or is it without proof? ’ [The reply is. His] sacred- 
books {f:dstra) are its proof. [But then] again [it may be asked], 
what proof have the sacred-books ? [The reply is] they have their 
proof in the perfect quality of [His] sattva. Inasmuch as both [the 
sacred-books and the superiority] reside in the Tgvara’s sattva, 
there is a never-beginning relation between the two. From these 
[sacred-books, therefore] this proves to be true that He is at all 
times whatsoever liberated and at all times whatsoever the Igvara. 
Now this Hifl pre-eminence {aipvarya) is altogether without any- 
thing equal to it or excelling it. For, to begin with, it cannot be 
excelled by any other pre-eminence, because whatever might [seem] 
to excel it would itself prove to be that very [pre-eminence we are 
in quest of]. Therefore that is the Ifvara wherein we' reach this 
uttermost limit of pre-eminence. Nor again is there any pre-emi- 
nence equal to His. [Why not?] Because when one thing is 
simultaneously desired by two equals, the one saying ‘ let this be 
new ’ and the other saying ‘ let this be old if the one wins his 
way, the other fails in his wish and so becomes inferior. And two 
equals cannot obtain the same desired thing simultaneously, since 
that would be a contradiction of terms. Therefore [we maintain 
that,] in whomsoever there is a pre-eminence that is neither equalled 
nor excelled, he is the Ijvara, and He is, as we said, a special kind 
of Self. . 

He anticipates the objection that ' the universe (vipm) is pervaded by animate 
and inanimate [beings] only and by nothing else. Consequently if the l9vara be 
i nanim ate, then He is primary-substance {pradhana), since what is evolved from 
primary-substance also falls within primary-substance. And by this hypothesis 
he could not be made inclined since he is inanimate. Or on the other hand, 
if he be animate, still, — since the Energy of Intellect is indifferent 
and since in so far as it is not in the round-of-rebirths it has no feehng-of- 
personality or other [hindrance], — how can the Energy of Intellect be inclmed, 
[or] how can profound-desire [have anything to do with Energy of Intellect] ? ’ 
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In alluding to this he says CBut now .... primary-substanoe.:^ He gives the 
reply to this objection in the following sQtra. 24. TTntouohed by hindrances 
or karmas or fruition or by latent-deposits the iQTora is a special kind of 
Self 4CThe <hindiances> are undifferentiated-consciousness and the rest;&, for it 
is these that, by the stroke of various kinds of misery, hinder a within the 
round'of-rebirth. «Good (hugala) or evil» are merit and demerit; and by a 
figurative expression they are called karma, because they proceed from karma. 
4:Fruition:^ is birth and length-of-life and the [kind ofj experience [ii. 13]. 
^tCorresponding to these the subconscious-impressions corresponding to the 
fruitions. These subconscious-impressions are called latent-deposits because 
they lie in the ground of the mind-stuff. For, until [that particular] karma, 
[that is, some demerit], which precipitates (nirmrtaka ) ' the birth [of an individual] 
as a young elephant, makes manifest an impression ((Mvand) [latent in his 
mind-stuff] which is chai-acteiized by a previously (prog) [existing] and potential 
kind of experience [proper to] a young elephant, — for so long [that karma] is not 
capable of [producing] the experience proper to a young elephant. Therefore it 
proves to be true that the impression which produces the experience (antditova) 
of being bom as a young elephant corresponds to the fruition as a young elephant. 
It might he said ; ‘ Such things as hindrances, inasmuch as they are properties 
of the thinking-substance, can by no means whatsoever touch the Self. Accord- 
ingly merely by mentioning the word <Self> the absence of any trace of these 
[hindrances] is established. Consequently what need is there of the words 
<hindrances or karmas> and the rest?’ In reply to this he says ^CThese.^ 
These [hindrances and karmas and fruitions and latent-impressions] although 
they reside in the central-organ {manas) are attributed to the Self who is in the 
round-of-rebirths. Why ? 4CFor it is be that is said to be the experiencer of 
the results of these [in the central-organ].:^ That is to say, he is the thinker 
{cetayUr). Consequently the l9vara, because he is a Self, comes into relation 
with these. For this reason, [because these are only attributed to the Self], it is 
consistent to make a denial of this [relation]. This he does in the word 4Cwha:^ 
For the l9vsra is a special kind of Self who is untouched by this [kmd] of 
experience, namely, that also found in the thinking-substance and common to ‘ 
the Selves in general. — It is <a special kind> in that it is specialized [and] 
discriminated from [all] other Selves. Desirous of pomting out what is not 
to be included in the words <a special kind> he first raises a counter-objection * 
{partcodana) and then rebuts it in the words 4CNow these . . . have obtained 
Isolation.^ 1. There is the bondage to primary-matter in the case of those 
[whose bodies] are resolved into primary-matter. 2. There is [the bondage] 
to evolved-matter in the case of the discamate. 3. There is the bondage to 

’ This word is gloEsed m the Rahaeyam mean an elephant which eats grass and 

by the word janaka And the word twigs {ka{akasthafT hastitt). 

‘young elephant' kambha is said to 
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sacrijBcifll gifts in the case of those who partake in the experience of objects 
supernal or not supernal. These are those three well-known «instrumcnts of 
bondage. » For, those whose central-organs are [subliminally] refined {sath^a) 
by impressions from primary-matter, attain to resolution into primary-matter 
only after the body has broken up. For the others [the liberated Selves] the 
terminus a quo is expressly made known ; accordingly the terminus ad quern 
alone is mentioned [as applying to those whose bodies are resolved into primary- 
matter, although the terminus a quo also applies to them]. But in this case 
[of the l9vara] both the terminus a quo and the later terminus are denied. 
Having stated the case in brief he now gives the details in the words ^But He 
is at all times whatsoever liberated and He is at all times whatsoever the 
I(vara.^ He possesses pre-eminence in richness of knowledge and of action 
and of power. With reference to this he asks ^That universally admitted . . . 
which.)^ Perception and action are impossible in the case of the Energy of 
Intellect which does not enter into mutations. In case this be admitted and 
if it be said that therefore a substrate must be supposed to be made up of pure 
sattva without rajas and tamos, then the l^vara who is at all times whatsoever 
liberated cannot be in the relation of proprietor to his property towards an 
effulgence (ufkarsa) of the sattva in a mind-stuff which depends upon undifferen- 
tiated-consciousness. In reply to this he says^from his assuming a sattva 
of perfect {prahrsta) quality In the case of the Ifvara there does not exist 
as in the case of the ordinary man a relation, caused by undifferentiated-conscious- 
ness, of proprietor to his property, with the sattva of the mind-stuff. But [the 
relation is that] expressed by the resolve, ‘By the teaching of knowledge and 
right-living (dkama) I will lift up beings, encompassed by the three anguishes, 
from the great sea of the state after death (pretya).’ And this [knowledge and 
right-living] cannot be taught unless there be an abundance of excellence in the 
adequacy of [His] knowledge ‘ and of [His] activity. And there cannot be this 
[abundance of excellence] unless a sattva be assumed which has been purified 
from stains by the removal of rajas and tamos. With this resolve the Exalted 
One reflects, and assumes a sattva of perfect quality. Although He is untouched 
by undifferentiated-consciousness, it appears os if He were under the illusion of 
identifymg Himself with undifferentiated-consciousness and as if He were ignorant 
of the real nature of undifferentiated-consciousness. But He does not deal with 
undifferentiated-consciousness as if it were undifferentiated-consciousness as such. 
The actor who takes the rdle of Kama and represents the different kinds of 
behaviour [belonging to the character] is not of course confused [as to his real 
personal identity]. For he knows that this [rdle] is only a deliberately assumed 
form and not his [form] in reality. An objector might say, ‘ This may be so. 
It may be true that the Exalted One must assume sattva in order to uplift [the 
world]. On the other hand His desire to lift it up is based on His assumption of 


‘ Compare 5veta9vat. Up vi. 8. 
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this fsottyo] ; and inasmuch as this [desire] is also derired &om primary-matter 
[the fallacy of] mutual interdependence results.' In reply to this he says 
^Etemal.^ This [objection] might be true, if this were the very first creation. 
But the succession of creations and contractions [of worlds] is from time-without- 
beginning. And when the period of the desiie for contraction has come to a full 
end, then the Exalted One, while in the act of contemplating within Himself, 

‘ I must assume a sattva of perfect quality,’ contracts the world. At that time 
the sattva of the l^vara’s mind-stuff becomes subconsciously-impressed by the 
contemplation. And although the Ifvara’s mind-stuff be tending towards a 
homogeneity with primary-matter, still, — when the period of the great mundane- 
dissolution has come to a full end, under the pressure of the subconscious- 
impression of the contemplation, — ^it enters into a mutation of precisely the 
same kind as a state of sattva. In precisely the same way Ch&itra contemplates 
‘ To-morrow I must get up just at day-break ’ , and then after having slept gets up 
at that very time because of the subliminal-impression resulting from his con- 
templation. Consequently since [the worlds] are from time-without-beginning, 
and in so far as the Ifvara’s contemplation and His assumption of the sattva are 
eternal, there is no [logical fallacy] of interdependence. Nor can it be urged ^ 
that the sattva of the I^vara’s mind-stuff does not pass out [of the phenomenal 
state] into homogeneity with primary-matter. Eor that which [by reason of its 
subconscious-impression] never becomes homogeneous with primary-matter is not 
secondary-matter (pTadh&nika). And again it is not the Energy of Intellect, 
because it is non-perceptive {ajna). This being the meaning, oue might assume 
another [kind of] thing which could not be proven by any souroe-of-valid-idea& 
This too would be a quite groundless [assumption] — Because there is no other 
[kind of] thing distinct from primary-matter and the Self, has this kind of 
universally admitted and eternal supenonty of the Ifvara any proof [to authorize 
it, and] is it based on any souroe-of-valid-ideas, or is it without proof [and] not 
based on any source-of- valid -ideas? The answer is in the phrase ^sacred-books 
(fastro) are its proof.^ The sacred books are the Kevealed-Word (frutt) and the 
Tradition (smrti) and the Epics and PurSU'as. — He brings forward an objection 
in the words 4 Cwhat proof have the sacred-books ?^ For sacred books pre- ‘ 
suppose that there is inference and perception. And no ofi- lan perceive or 
infer the perfection of the l9vara’s sattva. Again, there is no ground for saying 
that the sacred books have their source in a perception by the l9vara. For even 
if we imagine [Him saying that he perceives the sacred books]. He would then 
be speaking to publish abroad His own pre-eminence. [This is inconceivable 
since no one could imagine that the I9var8 would boast.] Such is the [objector’s] 
meaning. In rebuttal he says «they have their proof in the perfect quality of 
His sattva.'S> This is what he intends [to say]. Incantations (mantrap and the 
Medical Yedas are composed by the l9vara. In these [two] cases their authori- 


' C'p. Comment lii 13. 
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tativeness is granted by reason of their adequacy in action. [This adequacy] is 
undoubted because there is no failure to effect purposes. [The authoritativeness 
is granted. He shovrs that it is not based upon experimental evidence.] And 
in the case of the different herbs and of the particular combinations of one [herb] 
with another, and in the case of the incantations in so far as single syllables are 
connected or excluded, no one who uses only profane methods of proof, could, 
even in a thousand lives, make the connexions and exclusions. — rurthermore 
there is no ground for asserting that connexions and exclusions [of the proper 
herbs or syllables] are a result of verbal-communication (agama) and that verbal- 
communication IS a result of these [connexions and exclusions] on the ground 
that the succession of these two [1. verbal-communication, 2. connexions and 
exclusions] forms a series from time-without-beginning. The reason for this is 
that the succession of these two is severed at the time of a great mundane 
dissolution. Heither [is there ground for saying that] there is no method of 
proving that there is this [great mundane dissolution]. For he will set forth in 
detail [lii. 13] that the world is an evolved-form of primary-substance and is 
identical [with it in substance]. There is evidently a heterogeneous mutation 
[e.g. curds] of the [original] homogeneous mutation [e.g. milk]. Analogously, 
milk or sugar-juice or similar substances assume various foms such as curds 
or treacle [and so forth]. And it is evident that idie heterogeneous mutation 
presupposes the homogeneous mutation. . So in the point at issue, the primary* 
substance can also have heterogeneous mutations by assuming such forms as the 
Great [thinking-substance] and the personality-substance ; occasionally also it can 
have a homogeneous mutation. And its homogeneous mutation is the state of 
equipoise [of the primary-substance]. This, moreover, is the gi'eat mundane 
dissolution. [There is therefore a g^eat mundane dissolution.] [To revert to the 
argument that the authoritativeness of the sacred books is not experimentally 
to be found.] Accordingly, the Exalted One is first of all the composer of the 
Incantations and of the Medical Yedas. Hence it must be acknowledged that, in 
so far as the obscuration due to the stains of rcyas and of tamos has been removed, 
the substance of [His] thinking-substance illumines everywhere. 

To resume the argument {tatha ca). Because He was aiming to give instruction 
in [worldly] happmess and in [eternal] bliss [incapable of test by experience here], 
the Vedas as a whole were composed by the l 9 vara and must also be supposed 
to have their source only in the perfect quality of His thinking-substance. And 
in the superiority of the substance (sattva) there is no possibility of error or deceit, 
which have their origin in rajas and tamas. This [then] is established that 
sacred books have their proof in the perfect quality of His sattva . — [A further 
objection.] ‘ This may be so. But then if the sacred books make known the 
perfection in so far as they are the effect of the perfection, there would be an 
inference from effect to cause* (<;esavai). But that would not give us a veibal 


’ See Nyaya Bhasya xvm 4 
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communication {agama).' Eeplying to this he says ^Inasmuch as both.» The 
sacred hooks do not make known a relation of cause and effect, hut do make 
known the correspondence* from time without beginning between the word- 
expressing-a-meaning (vacaKa) and the thing-expressed (tdcya). For the perfection 
has its existence in the substance of the Ifvara’s thinking-substance ; and the 
sacred books, in that they give expression to this [thinking-substance], also have 
their existence in it. In summing up he says «Prom these.^ From these 
sacred books, which give expression to the perfection of the substance of the 
iQvara’s thinking-substance, this proves to be true, [that is] is known, — since the 
object (vimya) [the sacred books] is the distinguishing-chaiacteiistic of that-to- 
which-the-object-refera [vmym) [the Igvara], — that «He is at all times what- 
soever liberated and at all times whatsoever the l9vaia.^ — Having thus dis- 
tinguished [Him] from any other Self, he distinguishes [Him] from any other 
Ifvara also by saying <CNow this His.» He describes its being altogether without 
anything excelling it, in the woids «Por to begin with » Why is this? The 
reply is ^whatever . . . very.» For what reason is this pre-eminence altogether 
free from everything that might excel it? He replies ^Therefore . . , that 
wherein.» In other words, as applied to those who have not reached the 
uttermost limit, the term pre-eminence is [only] a figurative expression. — He 
describes the state of freedom from anything equal to it by saying «Nor again 
. . . equal to His » Wish is unhindered volition ; by failure in this a man 
becomes inferior. Or if there be no inferioiity, then it would be that both fail 
in their wishes. For no effect would occur, or if it did occur, the effect [of the 
two wishes] simultaneously would be perceived to have the logical mark 
(samahhgita) of two contradictory qualities. Alluding to this be says ^And two.^ 
If however the intentions [of the two] are not contiadictory and if the pre-eminent 
quality (l9aara<i;a) is attached to each, then what need of any others'^ Because 
then [the intention] could be accomplished by a single pre-eminent (ifand) alone. 
On the other hand, if [all] work together, no one would be the lyvai'a ; but there 
would be a parliament. Furthermore it is not fitting that those who are fit for 
uninterrupted pre-eminence [should rule] by turns. And besides this would be 
a more difficult supposition. Since this is evident, all is cleared up. 


Furthermore, 

25. In this [iQvara] the germ of the omniscient is at its 
utmost excellence. 

This our process-of-knowing {grahana) the supersensuous, whether 
in the past or future or present, whether separately or collec- 
tively, — [this process,] whether it be small or great, is the germ 

' This would constitute an at/ama. 
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of the omniscient. He, verily, in whom this germ as it increases 
progressively reaches its utmost excellence is the omniscient. 
It is possible for the germ of the omniscient to reach this 
[uttermost] limit, for it admits of degrees of excellence, as in the 
case of any ascending scale. He in whom the limit of thinking 
is reached is the omniscient and He is a special kind of Self. 
[If you object that this argument would prove the omniscience of 
Buddha or of Jina, there would be this reply.] An inference ex- 
hausts {upaksayd) its force in bringing a general proposition to a 
conclusion,^ but is powerless to prove a particular instance. There- 
fore the ascertainment of the [Omniscient] one’s special name is 
[not a matter of inference, but is rather] to be sought out in the 
verbal-communication, [which excludes the supposed cases, since 
their tradition is false] Although He is above all feelings of self- 
gratification, yet [to this I§vara] the gratification of living beings 
is a sufficient motive. He may be conceived as resolving, ‘By 
instruction in knowledge and in right-living, at the dissolution 
of the mundane period and at the gieat dissolution, I will lift up 
human beings, who are whirled in the vortex of existence.’ And 
likewise it hath been said,^ “The First Knower, assuming a 
created mind-stuff through compassion, the Exalted, the Supreme 
Sage, unto Asuri who desired to know, declared this doctrine.” 

After having mentioned the sacred hooks as a means of proving [His] power of 
action and of knowledge, he shows that inference is a means of proving [His] 
power of knowledge. This is stated in the words ^Furthermore.^ 26. In 
this [Igvara] the germ of the omniscient is at its utmost excellence. He 
discusses [the sQtra] in the woids ^This our, 3^ In proportion to the degree to 
which the lamas which covers the saliva of the thinking-substance has been le- 
moved, this our process-of-knowing supersensuous things, past and future and 
present, which occur separately as well as collectively, — [this] process may be 
qualified as being either small oi great. This is the germ [or] cause of the omni- 
scient Some one knows a very httle of the past or of the other times, another 

' Compare sdmanyetiopasamMrah, p 100, p 77 This fragment is also discussed 
line^4, Calcutta ed of this work by Fits Edward Hall in his edition 

By Pancafikha in the first fiugment as of the Samkhya-Prnvaohana-BhSshya, 
collected by Garbe in his article on 1856, Preface pp 10 and 17. See also 

Pa£ca 9 ikha und seme Fragments (m Garuda Parana i 18. 

Festgruss an Roth, Stuttgart, 1893), 
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much, another still more. Thus with regard to objects to be known there is a 
[relative] smallness or greatness of the knowing-process. He, verily, in whom 
this [germ] as it increases progressively has come to a stop because of its excel- 
lence, — he is said to be the omniscient. In this wise only the object of proof is 
described ; now he gives the means of proof in the words «It is possible.^ In 
the words ^It is possible for the germ of the omniscient to reach this [utter- 
most] limit:^ there is a statement of the major term. The limit is the reaching 
of the utmost excellence ; it is that state higher than which there is no excellence. 
Accordingly it should not be urged that this is establishing what is already 
established, Por [this higher than which there is no excellence, is established] 
only so far as it is a terminal-point. [For,] the middle term (hetu), as he gives it, 
is ^for it admits of degrees of excellence.^ Whatever admits of degrees of excel- 
lence, all that is [capable of reaching] the utmost excellence. Similarly in the 
case of the hu/valaya berry and the amaldka fruit and the him fruit there is a size 
that admits of degrees. And in the soul (dtman) [there is a magnitude which has 
reached its] utmost excellence. Thus he shows that there is a concomitance [of 
terms]. — And when he says 4Uis in the case of any ascending scale, ^ it is not 
relevant to object that there is a discrepancy in so far as the properties [of a 
substance], such as its magnitude, [form an ascending scale but do not reach 
utmost excellence]. For in the case of the whole, its magnitude does of course 
not excel the magnitude of the parts But whatever magnitudes there are, each 
functioning by itself, from the smallest atom up to the final whole, may be so 
arranged that one may assert a progressive increase of magnitudes. But, because 
it IS not finished as contrasted with the object to be thought, in so far as it 
has [successively] one or two or a multitude of objects, thinking may with reason 
be said to admit of degrees of excellence. Thus there is no discrepancy. He 
brings the discussion to a close in tho words «He in whom the limit. ^ — It 
might be objected that there are many authors of sacred books (trrthaTcara), 
Buddha and Arhata and Hapila the Sage and many others. Why, by this line 
of inference, may they not be counted as omniscient’ In reply he says ^ 
general proposition.» Whence then can we be informed of his particular 
qualities ? The reply is 4Cthe [Omniscient] one’s.^ The point is that the pseudo- 
sacred words composed by Buddha or by the others are not a Sacred Word 
(c^ama). For they give instruction in the way of soullessness and of momentari- 
ne.,s, both of which are contradicted by all sources-of-valid-ideas. The reason for 
this is that they are deceitful. A Sacred Word has as its distinguishing-charac- 
teristic the Bevealed-Word {grutt) and the Tiadition {smrli) and the Epics and 
Puranas. The Sacred Word {(i-gama) is that from which the [spiritual] means 
for [worldly] happiness and [final] bliss come to {d-gam) or strike upon tho 
thinking-substance. From this [Sacred Word] comes information as to [the 
l9vara’s] particular qualities, such as His name — any particular name, for example 
piva or the l9vara — which are firmly established in the Eevealed Word and in 
the other books. Under the word ‘ such as ’ (ddt) are mcluded the sexpartite 
8 [h o » 17] 
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nature and the ten eternal principles, as described in tlie Yayu Purina [xil 82],‘ 
“Omniscience and Contentment and Limitless Knowledge and Freedom and 
Ever-unthwarted Energy and Infinite Energy — these, the experts in the sacred 
ordinances tell us, are the six parts of the all-pervasive Mahe 9 vara.” Likewise 
‘ ' Knowledge and Passionlessness and Pre-eminence and Self-control and Truth 
and Patience and Perseverance and Creative Energy and Eight Knowledge of 
Self and Competency to Eule [the Universe] — these ten eternal principles abide 
eternally in Qaiiikara.” It is objected, ‘ This may be so. But inasmuch as the 
Exalted One, who is eternally fiee and who has attained to the utmost excellence 
of passionlessness, cannot cherish craving merely for his own self ; and inas- 
much as, if he be compassionate, he should create, to the end that every one 
should be intent upon happiness, for the reason that we cannot explain the pro- 
duction of a world of living beings in which pain predominates ; and inasmuch 
as, if he have no motive, we cannot explain his act [of creation] as being that of 
a being of understanding, — theiefore, even if he be endowed with the power of 
action, the world cannot be the result of his action.’ In reply to this he says 
«AIthough He is above all feelings of self-gratification.)^ The gratification of 
beings in whom is the breath of life is [for Him a sufficient] motive. Now it is 
clear that the mind-stuff ceases from the production of its [two kinds of] effects: 
the outer e.xpenenoe of the various kinds of things and [secondly] the discrimi- 
native discernment. Then it is that the Self enters into its Isolation. Accord- 
ingly as a means to motivate this [Isolation] the compassionate [l 9 vara] 
describes the discriminative discernment. Accordingly, although the l 9 vara 
with the help of merit and demeiit makes living creatures feel pleasure and pain, 
for the reason that the mind- stuff has its task yet to fulfil, — still he is not incom- 
passionate — He tells of the way by which he makes known the discriminative 
discernment as a [spiritual] means in the words ^By instruction in knowledge 
and in right-living. » Both in knowledge and in right-living ; by instruction in 
both of these By the combination of knowledge and of right-living as a result of 
reaching full maturity of discriminative discernment. <CAt the dissolution of the 
mundane period,^ that is, at the end of a Day of Brahma’, at which time the world 
wuth the exception of the Heaven of Truth {satya-loM), vanishes. «At the great 
dissolution.)^ at which time there is the destruction of Brahma together with the 
Heaven of Truth ^Whirled in the vortex of existence)^ that is,’ those merged 
in the [primary] cause , and therefore partaking of the pain of that [cause] up to 
the time of death. The words ^dissolution of the mundane periods is an ex- 
piession of a pait for the whole ; for at other times also [the l 9 vara may be con- 
ceived as] resolving «I will lift up human beings.^ In other words human 

beings by attaining to Isolation are lifted up. It might be objected that this 

' Anandaframa ed , p 43 not in the Bikwer MS. and may be 

’ See Yutm Fumna vi. 3. a gloss 

“ The woids “ that is . . resolving ” are 
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instruction in knowledge and right-living by one whose motive is compa'^sion is 
also well known to the followers of Kapila. In reply to this he saj's «And likewise 
it hath been said.» In this sense it hath been said by Panca9ikha the Jfaster 
(acaryd), «The First Knower» is Kapila. The statement of Panca^ikha the 
Master with regaid to the First Knower applies to the First Teacher in the succes- 
sion (of teacher and disciple] to which he belonged ; and [this First Teacher] was 
the First Liberated. But it does not apply to the Supreme Teacher who is free 
from time-without-beginning. Of those who were the Fii st Liberated and of those 
[other] knowers who were at other times liberated, Kapila is for us the First 
Knower [and the First] Liberated. And it is he that is the teacher, [but n ot fi om 
time without beginning]. For it is revealed that even Kapila attained to know- 
ledge, by the favour of Mahe^vara only, just as soon as he was born. He whom 
we call Kapila is accepted as being the [fifth] incarnation of Vishnu. [It might be 
objected that] Hiranyagarbha is the Self-existent [and thus he would be the First 
Knower]. [For] it is revealed in the Veda* [that he was the First-boi n and] that he 
also acquired Samkhya and Yoga. [The reply would be that] this same l9vara, 
the First Knower, the Self-existent* Vishnu [is] Kapila “But [He is] the 
Ifvara of those descended from the Self-existent." This is the point. 


This same [l 9 vara is] — 

26. Teacher of the Primal [Sages] also, forasmuch as [with 
Him] there is no limitation by time. 

No-one-doubts-that the Primal Sages are limited by time ; [but] 
He to whom time does not apply, in so far as it might be a limiting 
object, is the Teacher even of the Primal Sages. As He is perfected 
{siddha) in that mode-of-existence {gati) which is perfection at the 
commencement of the present creation, so He is to be recognized 
[as being in this mode of perfection] at the beginning of past ciea- 
tions also. 

He now states the distinction between the l9vara and such beings as Brahma by 
saying ^his same [Ifvara].^ These words ^This same [l9vara]^ form the 
transition to the satra. 26. Teacher of the Primal [Sages] also, forasmuch 
as [with Him] there is no limitation by time. He explains the sCtra m the 
wonls «No-one-doubts-that the Primal.» Time, however, a period of a hundred 
years or some other period, does not apply, [that is] has no leference [to Him] in 

* Qvet Up in 4, iv. 12, vi. 18 this passage the term ‘ First Knower 

* If the reading be na ?«o°, the meaning applies to Kapila and not to the feelt- 

would be that although the Self- existent, 
existent is the Fn"t Knower, still in 
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BO far as it might be a limiting object, [that is] limiting motire. The mode-of- 
existence of perfection is the attainment of perfection. This is to be recognized 
as coming from the Sacred-Word. Such is the inner meaning. 


27. The word -expressing Him is the Mystic -syllable 

{pranava). 

The I^vara is the object-expressed by the mystic syllable. Is the 
expressiveness of this [Syllable] the work of [ordinary] usage {samr 
keta), or is it permanent [and self-manifesting] like [the relation of] 
the light to the lamp ? The relation of this thing-to-be-expressed 
to the expressive-word is fixed. But the usage [as determined] by 
the l9vara declares this its fixed meaning. Thus the [actual] rela- 
tion of father and son is permanent, but the verbal statement that 
that man is this man’s father is suggested [to the mind] by usage. 
And the usage with regard to the relation between expressive- words 
and things-expressed is made by [the l9vara] to serve with a dis- 
tinct reference to the power of expression which they had in former 
creations also. The authoritative sages maintain that the relation 
between a word and an intended-object is eternal is so far as the 
consensus (sampratipatti) [of successive generations of speakers] 
is eternal. 

In this same series [of sQtras] the Exalted l 9 Tara has been made known. Now 
in order to make known the devotion [paid] to Him he tells of the word- 
expressive of Him. 27. The word-expressing Him is the Mystic-syllable 
{pranava). He begins the explanation with the words ^ . . . the object-expressed.^ 
On this point he clears up [the topic] by setting forth for consideration the 
opinion of others. [This he begins] by asking ^Is the expre8siveness.» 
4CExpressiveness» is ability to give information. For to others ’ it seems as if 
the relation between word and intended-meaning is natural. [And] if this 
object-intended is to be recognized as having an essence of such a kind when 
it comes by usage from this word, then, whenever that [natural] relation does 
not exist, that [object-intended] will not be manifested even by hundreds of 
usages. For when a water-jar, which is capable of being made manifest by 
a lamp, is not [there], then even with thousands of lamps it cannot be made 
manifest. On the other hand, the word young-elephant (karabha), made by 

' He refers to the Yaiy^aranas, such as, (Eielhom's edition), vol. i, p. 6*'. 

for example, Fatanjali m Mahabhasya 
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usage to denote an elephant (varana) evidently gives information with regard to 
an elephant. As a result of this, one might say that expressiveness is made by 
usage only. After reflection [as to whether the relation is accidental or eternal] 
he determines what the author’s opinion is by saying «i8 fixed.» The import 
would be this. All words are capable of naming intended-objects of all kinds of 
forms. Thus the natural relation of them fi. e. of words] to intended-objects of all 
kinds of forms is most surely fixed. The usage, however, [as determined] by 
the l 9 vara is both a manifester [of this natural relation] and a limitation. And 
this [relation] has a word expressing it when the usage [as determined] by the 
Ifvara [is followed] ; [but the relation suffers] corruption when the usage [as 
determined] by the Ifvara is not [followed]. This is the distinction. It is this 
that he states in the phrase ^But the usage [as determined] by the Ifvara.)^ He 
gives an example when he says «Thus.» It is objected, ‘ A word is a product 
of the primary-cause ; at the time of the great dissolution it tends towards the 
primary causal state ; and its [expressive] power would also be resolved [into 
primary matter]. Then it would not be possible that the usage [as determined] 
by the Great I^vara (mdlie^vara) should revive the expressive power [of such 
a word] only as had been depnved of its expressive [power] after having been 
changed successively into [the different evolved forms of primary matter] begin- 
ning with the Great [thinking-substance].’ In reply to this he says «in former 
creations.:^ Although the word together with its expressive power passes into 
the primary causal state of equipoise, when it appears again it does appear 
endowed with the [expressive] power of that [word]. Similarly a plant [udb}ii}jd\, 
utterly reduced to an earthly condition after the rains have [ceased] to fall, 
[becomes as it was before] when sprinkled vigorously with the stream of water 
let fall from the clouds. Therefore the Exalted One makes the usage conform to 
the previous relation [of the word to the intended object]. Accordingly, in so 
far as the consensus [of previous creations, which is the same as] the series 
of similar modes-of-expression (vyavahara), is eternal, the authoritative sages 
[Ugamika) maintain ' that this relation is not absolutely eternal. But their point 
is that it is impossible without the help of the Sacred Word to assert that the 
usage was exactly of the same kind in other creations also. 


Now, by the yogin who has recognized the power of the word to • 
express the thing, 

28 . Repetition of it and reflection upon its meaning [should 
be made]. 

The repetition of the Mystic Syllable, and reflection upon the 
Ifvara who is signified by the Mystic Syllable. Then in the case 

1 See FataSjah, Mababhasya (Kielhorn), vol. i, p. 6'* and 7". 
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of this yogin who thus repeats the Mystic Syllable and reflects 
upon its meaning, raind-stuIT attains to singleness-of-intent. And 
so it hath been said,' 

“ Through study let him practise yoga ; 

Through yoga let him meditate on study. 

By perfectness in study and in yoga 
Supreme Soul shines forth clearly." 

Having design.ated the Mystic Syllable he tells of the contemplation. 38. Heps' 
tition of it and reflection upon its meaning [should be made]. He explains 
[the sQtra^ by saying ^Of the Mystic Syllable » Eeflection is an absorption in 
the mind again and again. tVhat follows from this ^ He replies by saying 
<Kthe Mystic Syllable.^ He attains to singleness'of-intent [and hisj mind-stuff 
comes to lest in the One Exalted. In illustration of this he introduces a stanza 
from VyJsa [latyastki gatha) by saying 4LA.nd so ^ The I(vara then gratifies him 
by conteiring upon him concentration and the fruit of concentration. 


What else comes to him ' 

29. Thereafter comes the right-knotirledge of him who thinks 
in an inverse way, and the removal of obstacles. Whatever 
obstacles there be, disease and the rest, all these are removed by 
devotion to the I§vara, and [the yogin] comes to a sight of his ovn 
real self. He has the right knowledge which sees that as the 
I(jvara is a Self and is undefiled and undistuibed [by hindrances] 
and isolated and exempt from accidents, so he also is a Self 
conscious [by reflection] of its thinking-substance. 

Virhat in addition comes to him ^ 29. Thereafter comes the right-knowledge 
of him who thinks in an inverse way, and the removal of obstacles. One 
is inverted who knows in an opposite way [to the ordinary person w hose mind- 
stuff flows out and becomes modified by objects]. One who thinks in that way 
thinks inversely ; [in other words] the [ordinaiy] man [still] under the condi- 
tions of undifferentiated-consciousness {aiidi/avant). In such wise [the author] 
demarks [such a one] from the levara uho is free from undifferentiated-con- 
Eclousuess {tidyaiant). and who is endowed with eternal superioritj' of the sattifi. 
Eight-knowledge comes to the kind of thinking which is under the conditions 
of undifferentiated-consciousness and which is inverted. A perception of bimselt 
as he IS in his own self comes to him. — <0b8tacles> and <the removal> of them are 


‘ Compare Vis^. Pur vi 7 33 f. , NaradTya Pur. xlvii 12-14 
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to be described [ii. 32], The words «Whatever . . give the exposition of these 
[latter words]. The word «:own» [refers to hisj soul (atman), that is, his self. 
The word ^elf» {rUpa) excludes all qualities attributed [to him] by undifferen- 
tiated-consciousness. One might well say that devotion to the Ifvara has the 
I^vara as its object ; how then can it apparently give a direct perception, 
a thinking in the inverse way [upon one’s own real self] ? For this would 
prove too much. In reply to this he says ^s the l 9 vai'a,» ^Undehled 
not subject to origination or dissolution in so far as He is absolutely unchanged. 
^Undisturbed^ means free from hindrances. ^Isolated^ means beyond the 
scope of merit and demerit [and] consequently ^exempt from accidents.^ ^CAcci- 
dents^ are birth and length of life and kind of experience [ii. 13], — Since a 
homogeneity implies a certain degree of difference, he shows the difference 
between [Selves in general] and the l 9 vara by saying ^conscious [by reflec- 
tion] of its thinking-substance.^ In such wise the word <inverse> has been 
described. — ^In the ease of two objects which are totally irrelevant to each 
other, prolonged meditation on either one unfits one for a direct perception of 
the other. Whereas prolonged meditation upon one object proves to be of 
service for the direct perception of another similar to it. Similarly the 
study of one book proves to be of service for the acquisition of knowledge of 
another book similar to it. As for (fu) immediate-perception {pratyasatti), it is 
the cause of direct perception with regard to one’s own self, but not with regard 
to another self. [Thus by meditating upon the l 9 vara, we learn about our own 
selves.] Thus tho argument is cleared up. 

But what are these obstacles? Those which distract the mind- 
stuff. But what are these [that are distractive] and (va) how many 
are they ? [He replies.] 

30, Sickness and languor and doubt and beedlessness and 
listlessness and worldUness {avirati) and erroneous perception 
and failure to attain any stage [of concentration] and insta- 
bility in the state [when attained] — ^these distractions of the 
mind-stuff are the obstacles. 

There are nine obstacles, the distractions of the mind-stuff. These 
appear together with the fluctuations of the mind-stuff. And they 
axe not found where the aforesaid fluctuations of mind-stuff are 
not. Sickness is a disorder in the humours [of the body] or in the 
secretions or in the organs. Languor is a lack of activity in the 
mind-stuff. Doubt is a kind of thinking which touches both alter- 
natives [of a dilemma], so that one thinks ‘ This might be so ; 
might not be so.’ Heedlessness is a lack of reflection upon the 
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means of attaining concentration. Listlessness is a lack of effort 
due to heaviness of body or of mind-stuff. Worldliness is greed of 
the mind-stuff ; and its essence lies in addiction to objects of sense. 
Erroneous perception is the thinking of misconceptions. Failure 
to attain any stage is not attaining any stage of concentration. 
Instability in the state [when attained] is the failure of the mind- 
stuff to remain in the stage attained. If the concentrated stage 
of development had been reached, [the mind-stuff] would, of course, 
have remained in it. — Thus it is that these distractions ai’e called 
the nine blemishes of yoga [and] the nine foes of yoga [and] the 
obstacles of yoga. 

He asks a question by saying ^whai.)^ He gives the answer in general in 
the words «Thoso which.» With regard to their kinds and their number he 
asks «But what.» He gives the answer by the stttra beginning with the word 
80. Sickness. Obstacles are nine. These are fluctuations of mmd-stuff and 
obstructive to yoga and opposed to yoga. Distractions of the mind-stuff are, of 
course, so-called because sickness and the other [obstacles] disti-act [or] divert 
the mind-stuff from yoga. He gives the reason for their being foes to yoga by 
saying «These . . . together with.» First, in the case of doubt and of erroneous 
perception, they are foes to the restriction of fluctuations from the mere fact that 
they are fluctuations. And of those that are not fluctuations, such as sickness 
and the rest, — these too are foes to it because they associate with fluctuations. 
He explains the things intended, by the words begmning with ^Sickness.^ 
The humours [dhatu), wind and bile and phlegm, are so-called because they 
sustain (dharana^ the body. A secretion is a special kind of mutation of nourish- 
ment eaten or drunk. The organs are the senses (vndnya), A disorder in them 
is a state of defect or excess. A lack of activity is an mcapacity for action. 
Doubt is a kind of thinking which touches both ‘ alternatives [of a dilemma]. 
Although there is no difference between doubt and error (viparyosa) in so far as 
both do not remain in the proper form of that [in respect to which they are 
entertained], still, — by emphasizing the subsidiary difference, that is, the touch- 
ing or not touching of the two alternatives [of the dilemma], the distinction in 
this case [of doubt] is made clear. A lack of reflection is a lack of action. This 
is about the same as saying that it is a lack of effort with regard to this thing. 
Heaviness of the body is the result of phlegm ; heaviness of the mind-stuff is the 
result of tamos. Greed is thirst. The stages of concentration are the Madhu- 
matl and the other [three]. If after reaching a given stage [the yogin] should 
deem himself sufficiently well off with only so much [progress], there would be 
a breach in the concentration ; and as a result of this there would be a retro- 


' Compare Njaya-sutra i. 1. 23. 
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gression even from that stage. An effort should therefore be made in such 
a way that when [the yoginj has reached concentration, [the mind-stuff] should 
be stable there. 


31. Fain and despondency and tinsteadiness of the body 
and inspiration and expiration are the accompaniments of 
the distractions. 

Pain proceeding from self [and] pain proceeding from living crea- 
tures and pain proceeding from the gods. Pain is that by which 
living beings are stricken down and for the destruction of which 
they struggle. Despondency is agitation of mind due to an 
impediment [to the fulfilment] of a desire. Unsteadiness of the body 
is that which makes it unsteady [and] makes it tremble. Inspira- 
tion is breathing which sips in the air which is outside. Expiration 
is that which makes abdominal ^ air flow outwards. These are the 
accompaniments of the distractions. These occur in one whose 
mind-stufi[ is distracted. These do not occur in one whose mind- 
stuif is concentrated. 

Not only the nine obstacles but also pain and the other accompaniments of these 
[obstacles] occur to this [yoginj. So [Vyasa] recites the sQtra beginning with the 
word 31. Pam, Pam is that which is to be felt as unpleasant. [Pain] pro- 
ceeding from self is bodily by virtue of sickness, or mental by virtue of such 
things as passion. [Pain] proceeding from living creatures is such as is 
generated by tigers. [Pain] proceedmg from the gods is such as is generated 
by the baleful influence of planets. And this pain, masmuch as living beings 
in general would feel ’ it to be unpleasant, is to be rejected. Accordingly ho 
says ^by which . . . stricken down.» The breathing which w’ithout volitional 
action sips in the air which is outside [and] drinks it [or] makes it enter, — this 
inspiration is opposed to emission (recafta), which is accessory to concentration. 
The breathing also, which without vohtional action makes abdommal air flow , 
outwards [and] expels it, — this expiration’ is opposed to inhalation (piiraka), 
which is an accessory to concentration. 


Furthermore these distractions, the foes of concentration, are to 

> Only one MS. has kosthyam. Yet as Bala- should not take place when the ter- 

T&ma points out, the rule as given in mmation yat is affixed to a stem signi- 

Panini v. 1. 6 (see Siddhanta Kaumudl, fymg a member of the body, 

third Nirnaya Sagara edition, 1904, ’ See Tarka-saihgraha, § 67. 

p. 265’) would require that the viddhi ’ Beeaka and puraka are vohtional (ii. 51). 
9 [bos ]?] 
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be restricted by the same * practice and passionlessness. Of these 
[two], in sum m i n g up, he describes the object to which the practice 
[applies]. 

32. To check them [let there be] practice upon a single entity. 

To check them let [the yogin] practise his mind-stuff by making it 
rest upon a single entity. But one whose mind-stuff is nothing 
more than an idea limited to one object after another, and is 
momentary (ksanika), — of this [Buddhist] the mind-stuff as a whole 
is surely not single-in-intent and it is surely not distracted. But 
if this [mind-stuff when single-in-intent] is withdrawn from all 
[objects] and concentrated upon one [entity], then it may be said 
to be single-in-intent [and] hence not limited to one object after 
another. If, on the other hand, — [in the opinion] of him who main- 
tains that the mind-stuff becomes single-in-intent as a stream of 
similar ideas, — singleness-in-intent be a property of the mind-stuff 
[conceived] as a stream, then the mind-stuff [conceived as] a stream 
could not be a single thing, because [as he insists] it changes from 
moment to moment. If however [it be maintained ® that] single- 
ness-of-intent is a property of an idea only in so far as it forms a 
part of the stream, then — whether it consist in a stream of similar 
ideas or in a stream of dissimilar ideas — it is all of it in nowise 
other than single-in-intent, inasmuch as it is limited to one object 
after another, and the fact that mind-stuff is distracted is unex- 
plained. Therefore it may be said that mind-stuff' is a single thing 
[and] has many intended objects [and] is stable. 

Furthermore if ideas accidentally related and different in nature 
were produced by a single mind-stuff, then what a situation ! One 
idea would be the remembrancer of a thing seen by another idea ; 
and one idea would be later the experience!* of the latent- 
impression of karma accumulated by another idea. Even if this 
could in some way be harmonized ** (samadlnya), it would surpass 
[in falsity] the maxim of the Cowdung * as a mUky preparation. 

’ See i. 12. < See Colonel Jacob's Handful of Popular 

' As, for example, by Dharmakiiti. Maxims, Part 1, 2nd ed , p. 23, Com- 

* Thia same 'word also has the meaning of pare SarTadar 9 ana-sanigraha (Anand^ 

‘concentrated ’. 9 rama ed ), p. 13’ 
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Moreover if the mind-stuff is to be [one idea after] another, then 
[the Buddhist who holds this opinion] denies the experience of his 
own self. How does the idea ‘ I ’ in such expressions as ‘ I am 
touching what I have seen ’ and ‘ I am seeing what I have touched ’ 
inhere in one common {ahheda) substrate-of-ideas, if all the ideas 
have nothing in common ? How could the idea ‘ I am this un- 
divided self' — which has a single idea [‘ I ’] as its object and which 
persists in absolutely different mind-stuffs — become hypostasized 
{dprayet) in one generic substrate-of-ideas * The idea ‘ I am this 
undivided self’ is knowable in one's own experience. Moreover 
the authority of a perception is not overthrown by [that of] any 
other source-of-valid-ideas. Whereas any other source-of-valid- 
ideas comes into use only by virtue of a perception. Consequently 
the mind-stuff is one [and] has many objects and is stable. 

He introduces a sQtra which summarizes the meaning which he has been stating. 
This he does by saying ^Furthermore theae.» Furthermore [that is] after the 
meaning which he has been stating. The connexion [of the sentences] is that 
he sums up by reciting this sQtra. The reason why [the distractions] must be 
restricted is told in the words «the foes of concentration ^ Although the words 
beginning ‘ By devotion to the l 9 vara ’ [ 1 . 23] refer to practice only, still in this 
case passionlessness must be deemed to be a co-operator with this [practice]. 
Accordingly he says ^by the same two.:^ By the same two already character- 
ized, by practice and by passionlessness, [distractions are] to be restricted. The 
words ^of theses [mean] of these two, namely, practice and passionlessness ; 
the words ^the practice)^, that which is to be described next. 32. To check 
them [let there be] practice upon a single entity A single entity, that is, the 
l 9 vara. For [He] is the subject-matter [of the discussion].— According to the 
Bestructiomsts the mind-stuff as a whole is single-in-intent, [that is] is not in any 
degree whatsoever distracted. Consequently their teachings and their actions 
subservient to their teachings are meaningless, as he says in the words ^ut one 
whose.^ [He refers to one] in whose opinion [the mmd-stuffj is directed to 
one object after another whether to one [at a time] or to more than one [at a 
time]. Limited [in time], that is, present (sawutpatma) only so long as the 
intended-object is vivid (abMsa), [and] ending just there [and] not going else- 
where. ‘ Why not first take the foremost mtended-object and afterwards take the 
next object In reply he says 4Cand is momentary.^ Inasmuch as a moment 
is indivisible, it cannot have [within itself] the relation of before and after. In 
our system, however, since mind-stuff is not momentary , and since it can be 
stable with regard to its object, whether this be one or many ; and since at each 
moment, in so far as one object is taken .and anothei left, — [mind-stuff can be] 
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distracted. Consequently, by removing the mutations of distraction, singleness- 
of-intent may be imposed [upon the mind-stuffj. That the teaching and the doing 
of this 18 not futile, is stated in the words «But if.» He sums up by saying «hence 
not » He sets up for refutation a Destructionist [lamapin) by the words «on 
the other hand . . . who.» The meaning is that there shall be no attempt to 
impose singleness-of-intent upon a mind-stuff that is single and momentary. But 
in the case of a mind-stuff in serial order that is from time without beginning and 
that is not momentarj’, distraction will be removed and singleness-in-intent will 
be imposed. He takes up these two alternatives and shows the faults [qf the one] 
by saying «of him.» In his system, if singleness-of-intent is to be the property of 
the mind-stuff conceived as a stream or of a serial-order of mind-stuff, then the 
stream of mind-stuff is not a unit and is not persistent in the presented-ideas as 
they successively arise. Why [is this so] ? Because in your system whatever is 
at all is all of it momentary, and there is nothing not momentary : this is the 
point. He takes up the other alternative m the words «If however.^ A pre- 
sented-idea which is a portion of [this whole] subjectn'e (samirta) stream might 
be real For this reason the singleness-of-intent with reference to this presented- 
idea would be a property [belonging to a portion of the stream] [and] to be 
obtained by an effort. He shows the fault [in this alternative] by saying «all of 
it.» Accordingly in so far as it has the form of real being, it is — smce it 
[must] be limited to one object after another [and] because it therefore arises 
during the vividness {dbJiasa) of the object-intended by this (i/af) [presented-idea] 
and because it is fim«shed during this [moment of vividness] — single-in-intent only. 
And thus the fact that mind-stuff is distracted remains unexplained. AVhile it 
is to remove this [distraction] that singleness-in-intent is imposed. He sums 
up by saying ^Therefore.)^ Hence also mind-stuff is one and has many objects 
and is stable as he explains by saying ^Furthermore if.» For just as Chaitra 
cannot be he who remembers the book read by Maitra and just as Chaitra cannot 
be the enjoyer of the fruit of the latent-impressions of karma, heaped up by Maitra, 
with which he has had no connexion, whether meritorious or bad. so likewise 
something seen by one presented-idea cannot be remembered by another presented- 
idea , nor can the fruit of a latent-deposit of karma heaped up by one presented-idea 
be experienced by another idea. [The Destiiictionist might reply that his doctrine 
of momentarmess] does not prove too much, provided we add the qualification 
‘ if there be a relation of cause and effect For in such cases as the funeral- 
sacnfice {<;raddha) and the ra'; rawari sacrifice [at the birth of a son] we find 
that the fruition [of the sacrifice] passes [in the one case] to the father and 
mother and [in the other case] to the son, whereas none [of the three] is the 
actual agent’ [in the sacrifice]. Or [again] in such cases® as that of the [bitter] 

‘ In the ci'lddha the son sacrifices for the of the two sacrifices is found in the 

benefit of the father , in the tjtcvdnarf, Bha^'a on Jainuni-sutra iv. 3. 38. 

the father for the son For the latter “ This seems to refer to Kumarila’s refuta- 
see Taittiriya Ai. ii. 6 A discussion tion of the Buddhists in Qlokavaittika, 
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mango-seeds that have been nourished with sweet juices [we see] that the fruition 
by an indirect process must become sweet. [Thus the effort of one momentary 
idea could find its result in another idea single-in-intent and indirectly related to it 
through a senal-order. ] In reply to this he says 4CEven if this could in some way 
be harmonized.^ The connexion of thought is this. What shall we say is the 
difference between ideas resident in one serial-order and different ^ ideas resident in 
another serial-order, so that — when [something] has been experienced or “ when 
[some] latent-impression of karma has been heaped up by an idea resident in one 
serial-order — [another] idea belonging to the same serial-order should be the one to 
remember or to enj'oy it and not an idea belonging to a different serial-order? For 
this that we call a serial-order is not such a [materially] real thing that it could 
[as such] distinguish the unit-in-the-serial-order (santanin) from [ideas] resident in 
other serial-orders. Furthermore an imaginary distinction cannot consistently 
exert activity. Surely the Brahman-boy cannot cook with fire that he imagines to 
be present. Moreover the relation of cause and effect is also nothing that is 
[materially] real [in this case of the two ideas, one of which appears in a series 
after the other has disappeared]. Because it is impossible that there should be in 
the present time a substrate for two things which are not co-existent, j’ust as 
there cannot be [a substrate] for two things [separate in space] like the left 
horn and the other horn which do however coexist [in time]. For the past and 
the future cannot function as the present by being-partially-in-relation-and- 
paitially-out-of-relation' (v^Ssatij) [since momentariness is by hypothesis assumed]. 
Consequently ideas are not under the limiting-conditions either of a serial- 
order or of a causal relation which is a part of their being , [and], because they 
are real, they cannot, in so far as there are no reciprocal contacts, be dis- 
tinguished from other ideas whether resident in the same senal-order or in other 
serial-orders. This same line-of-reasoning is continued by an allusion to the 
cow-dung and the milk ; cow-dung is milk, because it is a product of the cow, 
like milk, which both sides admit [to be a product of the cow]. [The Buddhist 
argument] «surpasses» this [in falsity] because it is superior [in falsity] even to 
this [line-of-reasoning] in so far as it has the false appeaiance of being a line-of- 
reasoning. — And this [system of ours] cannot be charged [with the fault of] 
destroying'* what has been accomplished and accepting what has not been 
accomplished. For [we hold that] it is mind-stuff that is the agent of actions ; 

pp 262 and 267 (Chowkambha ed.) and is not completely in any one See 

CompareDelaValleeFoussin'sLeBoad- Nyayako;a s v vyasanga and contrast 

dhi8me,1902,page63,notesl77andl78. it ?7ith its opposite 
* Reading hhtnnapr<Uyaganam with the ‘ See Bhaskarodaya (Nirn. Sag ed.), p. 49’. 
Bombay Sanskrit Senes edition and The charge by the Buddhist is that the 
with the Bikaner MS. Yoga sj'stem assumes a common sub- 

’ This word is omitted by the two texts stance for the thinking-substance as 

just mentioned and ea is inserted causal agent and for the Self as ez- 

before karmSfayasya. penencer. Whereas the Yoga system 

’ That which 15 in several simultaneously itself denies such a common substrate. 
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it is this [mind-stuff] that is connected with the pleasures and the pains 
generated by these actions. For the mind-stuff when changed [by receiving] the 
image {cMyu) of the intelligence experiences pleasures and pains. Hence the 
supposition that expeiience in the Self is because of the assumption {graha) 
of an identity of the mind-stuff and the Self. Such is the very nature itself of 
these [mental pleasures and pains], which originate in dependence upon their 
own causes,' that they themselves remember and experience later the conse- 
quence, while others ^ do not [remember]. And the very-natures [of these 
mental pleasures and pains] ought not to be an injunction [niyogai) so that one 
says ‘ Let this be so ’ or ‘ Let this not be so nor should it be a question 
tgaryamiyogd^ so that one asks ‘ Why is this not so ? ’ — To him who will not be 
satisfied with what has already been said he speaks with the words ^Moreover 
... his own self.» The idea ‘ I ' is bound up with the mind-stuff which is not 
distinguished [from the idea] and is the substrate of experiences and of memories 
of experiences that have qualities of originating and of ceasing, however varied 
they may be. How can [this idea] be attached to ideas that are absolutely 
distinguished from itself? It might be objected that — inasmuch (a) as there is 
a distinction between the two causes 1. the process-of-knowmg [in direct percep- 
tion] and 2 memory, and inasmuch (h) as there is a coherence (sathsarga) of the 
two contradictory qualities of immediate-perceptibility and of mediate-percepti- 
hility — the so-called recognition [that this was that] (praiyahhjham) is not a 
single idea such that there could be a unity of the mind-stuff which contains these 
[contradictory] ideas. For this reason he says «m one’s own experience.^ The 
objectoi might reply that ‘ 1. the distinction between the two causes and 2 the 
coherence between two contradictory causes have been mentioned as inhibiting 
this [one’s own experience] ’ In reply to this he says ^Moreover . of a per- 
ception . . not.^ Tlie tolalities-of-causes [samagri) do not remain distinct, — 
on one condition only, that they are reduced-to-terms {anusard) of perception. 
And [that the totalities-of-causes do not remain distinct] is not contradicted by 
the fact that the qualities are immediate-perceptibility and mediate-perceptibility, 
— this IS shown to be consistent in the Nyayakanika. And the action of objects- 
intended by a [mind-stuff J that is not momentary is shown to be consistent in the 
Hyayakamku " and m the Brahmainttvasamlksa Thus all is made clear. 

Of wliich [stable mind-stulT] this purification* is enjoined by the 
system. By w'^hat means is this ? 

' Compare Qamkaraliliasya ii 2 21 (Nirn. book called Vidhinreka, the second is 

Sag ed , 1904, p 457, last line). a gloss on the Vedanta work called 

“ It 13 the agent himself that has the Brahma-siddhi The first ha" been 

experience of the consequences published in Benares by E J Lazarus, 

’ Both those books are in Vacaspatimipra's first in the Pandit (1907) and later as 

own list of his works which he gives a separate volume 

at the elose of the Bhamatl-vyakhy5 , ' See pp 80' and St’" (Cab ed ) 

the fust 1 ' a glut" on the ItlTinansa 
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33. By the cultivation of friendliness towards happiness 
and compassion towards pain and joy towards merit and 
indifference towards demerit [the yogin shotild attain] the 
undisturbed calm of the mind-stuff. 

Of these ^ [four] he should cultivate friendliness towards all living 
bemgs that have reached the experience of happiness ; compas- 
sion towards those in pain ; joy towards those whose character 
is meritorious ; indifference towards those whose character is 
demeritorious. When he thus cultivates [friendliness and the rest] 
the white ® quality [of karma] comes into being [within him]. 
And then the mind-stuff becomes calm ; and when calm it becomes 
single-in-intent and reaches the stable state. 

Because one whose central-organ is unporified and full of such [feelings] as 
jealousy cannot successfully {sampatti) effect concentration and the means of 
concentration, he proceeds to set forth the means of [securing] undisturbed calm 
of the mind, which are hostile to such [feelings] as jealousy. This he does 
by saying <S.Oi which [stable mind-stuff] this» In other words, of which 
stable mind-stuff this is the purification. The sQtra begins with the words 
33 . . . finondlmees and compassion and ends with the words undisturbed 
calm .... When towards those who are happy the mind-stuff’ cultivates 
friendliness, that is, cordiality^, [then] the taint of envy ceases. When 
towards those who are in pain [the mind-stuff] cultivates compassion, that is, 
a desue to destroy pain in another as if it were his own, [then] the taint of a 
desire to injure others ceases from the mind.’ When towards living-creatures 
whose disposition is meritorious the mind cultivates joy,’ that is, gladness, 
[then] the taint of jealousy ceases When towards those whose disposition is 
demeritorious, the imnd cultivates indifference, that is, neutrahty, [then] the 
taint of wrath ceases. And then, after the qualities [Hiarnui) made of rajas and of 
tamos have ceased, the white quahty made of sattva comes mto being. One may 
say that he becomes endowed with a superiority of sattva. When there can- 
properly-he-said-to-be (paiksa) a lestriction of the fluctuations, his mind-stuff, 

’ These form the chapter on the Brahma ’ Medhatithi on Manu, in a chaiacteiisti- 
vihaias in the Visuddhi-Magga. cally Schopenhaurian frame of mind, 

’ Compare the statements in ir 7 on white mforms us that friendliness is the 

and black karma ; and in u. 13 on the absence of aversion (dvesabhava) and 

rise of white karma not an attachment to one’s fnends. 

’ This construction is a good instance of For that would be bondage. Similarly 

djrA Kotvov (kSkttksi). joy is the cessation of gnef but not 

’ This form (sdvJMrdam) does not seem to positive gladness. Because that would 

accord with the examples given in be the result of passion SeeBalarama’s 

Siddbanta kaumudl on vi 3 52 (Nim notetp.77 (Calc ed ). lhavenottraced 

Sag. ed , 1904, p 207’; the passage to lledhatithi-bhatta. 
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because its true nature is undisturbed calm, becomes undisturbedly calm. And 
when undisturbedly calm, by means which are to be stated,* it becomes single- 
in-intent and gains the stable state. But if there be no cultivation of friendliness 
and the other [feelings] these means are not adequate for stability. 

84. Or [he gains stability] by expulsion and retention of 
breath. 

Expulsion is the ejection of the abdominal air through the aper- 
tures of the nose by a special kind of effort. Ketention is restraint 
of the breath. — <Or> by these two he should attain to a stability 
of, the central-organ. 

He now states these means of [obtaming] stability. 

S4. Or [he gains stahihty] by expulsion and retention of breath. 

The word <Or> signifies that there is a choice with regard to other means [now] 
to be stated, but not with regard to cultivation of friendliness and of the [other] 
feelings ; because [the alternatives now mentioned] are in addition to that 
[cultivation]. He explains the expulsion by saying «of the abdominal.^ By 
a special kind of effort, described in books of Yoga, by means of which the 
abdominal wind is gradually emitted through the apertures of the nose. He 
explains retention by saying «Betention is restraint of the breath.^ It is the 
restraint of that portion of the abdominal wind that is emitted breath ; it is the 
keepmg of it outside ; it is, on the other hand, not allowing it to enter suddenly, 
By these two, the expulsion and retention of wind, his body becomes light and 
his central organ gains the stable state. In this [sUtra] we have to supply 
(airs) the word ‘stability’ from the phrase ‘comes into a relation of stability’ 
found in the next sUtra ; and this is to be connected with the words ‘ should 
attain ’ as is understood from the context (artha), 

35. Or [he gains stability when] a sense-activity (pravrtti) 
arises connected with an object [and] brin g in g the central- 
organ into a relation of stability. 

The consciousness of supernormal {divya) odour in one who attends 
fixedly to the tip of his nose is sense-activity with odour [as object] ; 
on the tip of the tongue, the consciousness of supernormal taste ; on 
the palate, supernormal colour ; on the middle of the tongue, the 
consciousness of touch ; on the root of the tongue, the conscious- 
ness of sound. These sense-activities when arisen bring the mind- 
stuff into a relation of stability [and] dispel doubt and become a 
way of approach to concentrated insight.® Thus sense-activity 
* Book niff. * Compare i. 20. 
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with regard to the moon or the sun or planets or gems or [the 
rays of] a lamp or similar objects, when it arises, should be 
regarded as being connected with an object. For although the 
true nature of things as they really are ^ becomes accessible by 
means of the various sciences and by inferences and by the 
instruction of masters, — since these [means] are adequate to 
inform us of the things as they are, — stiU, so long as any part 
whatsoever has not become consciously knowable by the appro- 
priate organ, the whole seems mediately-perceived. And the 
thinkmg«uhstance is not made to arise firmly with regard to 
such subtile intended-objects as Release. Therefore [if] only for 
the sake of reinforcing books and inferences and the instiuction of 
masters, some one particular thing must necessarily be made an 
object of perception. Then after a portion of the intended-object 
as taught by these [three means] has been made the object of per- 
ception, the whole, even unto such an exceeding subtile object as 
Release, is thoroughly believed. For precisely this purpose the 
purification * of the mind-stuff is enjoined. If there are fluctua- 
tions unrestrained [as contrasted with this portion], then, when the 
Consciousness of being Master with regard to these has been pro- 
duced, [the mind-stufl^ would be adequate to effect a perception of 
these various intended-objects. And this done, [the yogiii] will 
without hindrance acquire belief [and] energy [and] mindfulness 
[and] concentration [i. 20]. 

He tells of another means for stability. 36. Or [he gams stability when] 
a sense-aotivity {pravriti) anees connected with an object [and] bringing 
the central-organ into a relation of stability. He explains by saying ^n 
one who attends fixedly to the tip of his nose.^ In one performing fixed- 
attentions [and] contemplations [and] concentrations there arises, as a result 
of success in these, that direct-perception which is a supernormal consciousness 
of odours. Similarly [what is said] is appb'cable to the other sense-activities 
also. And this is to be believed on the strength of the authoritative-word^ 
and not from probable-reasonings {upapathfas). An objection, ‘This may be 

* This word yathabhiita is thought by Mrs. here is another proof of the intimate 

Rhys Davids to be ‘ specifically and connexion between the Yoga system of 

uniquely Gotamic (C. A F. Rhys philosophy and Buddhism. 

Davids ; Seeing Things as they Really * See also above, p. 70 end, or text, p. 77* 
ate, in Buddhism, vol. i, no. 8 , p. 382, (Calc. ed.). 

March, 1904.) The fact that it oceors * Compare Maitri Dp. vi. 20 

10 [hob it] 
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so. But of what use is this kind of fluctuations which are of no service as 
regards Isolation?’ In reply he says «Those.» These fluctuations, when 
once arisen, in a very short time bring the mind-stuff into a relation of 
stability with the object whether it be the Ifvara or the discriminative 
discernment. Another objection, ‘How could a fluctuation in relation to 
one object bring [the mind-stuff] into a relation of stability with another 
object ? ’ In reply to this he says ^dispel doubt » It dispels [that is] it 
removes. Consequently [it becomes a way of approach] ^to concentrated 
insight.^ By the word ^Thus^ he shows by an.ilogy that other fluctuations 
also, which are taught in the revealed word, can be made objects If it be 
objected, ‘Whence can tlieie be a doubt with regard to matters made known 
by the revealed word and by other [authorities],’ he replies with the words 
«For although^ For Yoga is based upon belief. And when a portion of 
the intended-objects taught is made the object of perception, contemplation 
and the other [states] which are based upon this [belief], follow for him 
without obstruction. 

36. Or an Tindistressed [and] luminous [sense-activity when 
arisen brings the central-organ into a relation of stability]. 

The words ‘sense-activity when arisen brings the central-organ 
into a relation of stability ’ are supplied from [sutra 35]. This is 
that consciousness of the thinking-substance which occurs when 
[the yogin] fixes his attention upon the Lotus of the Heart. For 
1, the sattva of the thinking-substance becomes resplendent and 
[all-pervasive] like the air {ahaga). By skill in keeping [his central- 
organ] stable in this [Lotus], this sense-activity, because resplen- 
dent as the sun or the moon or planets or gems, becomes trans- 
formed in appearance. Thus 2. his mind-stuff comes to a state of 
balance with regard to the feeling-of-personality and becomes wave- 
less like the Great Sea [and] peaceful [and] infinite [and] the feel- 
ing-of-personality and nought beside. With regard to which it has 
been said ^ “ Pondering upon this self which is a mere atom, one is 
conscious in the same way as when one is conscious to the extent 
that one says ‘ I am This undistressed sense-activity is of two 
kinds : 1. in connexion with an object, and 2. the feeling-of-per- 
sonality and nought beside ; [and] is called luminous. By means 
of which the mind-stuff of the yogin gains the stable state. 

^ Gaibe (Festgruss an Both, p 78) from not however refer to a particular state 

this fragment infers a doctrine of the only of the self? 

atomic nature of the self Might it 
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36. Or an nndistressed [and] ItuninouB [sense-actiTity when arisen brings 
the central-organ into a relation of stability]. Without distress means 
freed from pain. Luminous means something having lumination. Luminous 
in the form of [casting] radiance «ui>on the Lotus of the Heart.^^ That lotus 
eight-petalled which is situated with head downwards between the abdomen 
and the thorax, he should turn, by the force of an emissive restraint of breath, 
head upwards and fix the mind-stuff attentively upon it. In the middle of 
this [lotus] is the circle of the sun [and] the letter A’ [and] the locus of the 
waking-state. Above it is the circle of the moon [and] the letter U [and] 
the locus of sleep. Above this is the circle of fire [and] the letter M [and] 
the locus of deep-sleep. Above which is the highest, whose essence is the 
air [and] the prolonged nasal {JbralmtMtada) [and] the locus of the fourth 
[tunya\ state [and] a half-measure. [All this] the knowers of Brahma relate. 
In this [Lotus], that is, in the pericarp [of the lotus], is the tube [niidtj of 
Brahma, with upturned face, and reaching to the circle of the sun and the 
other [circles]. And upward from this there extends the tube called Sushunina.^ 
This passes through the outer circles also beginning with that of the sun. 
Now this [tube] is the locus of the mmd-stuff. And by fixing attention upon 
this [tube] the yogin acquires in addition the consciousness of mind-stuff. 
After showing the consistency [of his statement] he indicates what the appear- 
ance of the consciousness of the thinking-substance is by saying C<For 1. the 
sattva of the thinking-substance.» The words ^like the sir describe 

its pervasive character. It takes various forms, it is transformed into the 
appearance [ that is] into the form of the splendours of such [bodies] as the sun. 
And here thinking-substance [buddhl) is understood to be the central-organ 
(manas) and not the Great Principle (mahat-tattia). Moreover, placed in the 
Sushumna and produced from the personality -substance which is itself evolved ‘ 
[from sattva], it has an abundance of sattva ; for this reason its luminosity is 
emphasized. Furthermore, in so far as it is concerned with various objects, 
its pervasiveness is also established. Havmg shown the state of balance 
(samapatti) with regard to the central-organ, an effect of the feeling-of-per- 
sonality, he describes what the state-of-balance is in itself with regaid to the 
feeling-of-personality by saying ^Thus . . . comes to a state of balance » 
^Peaceful^ [that is] that from which the waves of rajas and tamos have passed 
away. «Infinite» is all-pervading. ^The feelmg-of-personahty and nought 
beside^ is a form in which the splendouis of various kinds do not reoccur. 
He makes his own opinion accord with another authoritative-work (qyama) 
by saying «With regard to which.^ With regard to which this has been 
said by Panca 9 ikha. It is called an atom because it is hard of access [to 
knowledge] The self has the personality-substance as its basis. Pondering 
[that is] leflecting [upon it], one knows in the same way as when one knows 
‘ I am ’. An objector says, ‘ This may be true that the lummous [sense-activity] 
' Sec Mand. Up. 9 * So MSS , not awyKiJuic, “ See S5in K5r xxv 
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assumes various forms of splendour, but how can the luminous [sense-activity] 
assume the form of the feeling-of-personality and nought beside?’ In reply 
to this he says <CThis . . is of two kinds.^ The point is that the sense-of- 
personahty is itself, when cleansed Arom the defilement of rajas and tamas, 
lumination. He states also the consequences of the two-fold luminous [sense- 
activity] by saying «By means of which.» 


37. Or the mind-stuff [reaches the stable state] by having as 
its object [a mind-stuff] freed from passion. Or influenced by 
having as the supporting-object a mind-stuff freed from passion, ‘ 
the yogin’s mind-stuff reaches the stable state. 

87. Or the mind-stuff [reaches the stable state] by having as its object 
[a mind-stuflf] freed &om passion. Those freed from passion are Krsnadvai- 
payana- and certain others. Mind-stuff is affected by having as the supporting- 
object the mind-stuff of these. 


38. Or [the mind-stuff reaches the stable state] by having as 
the supporting-object a perception in dream or in sleep. Or, 
assuming that form which has as its supporting-object either a 
perception in dream or in sleep, the yogin’s mind-stuff reaches the 
stable state. 

38. Or [the mind.stuff roaches the stable state] by having as the support- 
ing-object a perception in dream or in sleep. For when in his dream he 
adores the Exalted Mahe^vara’s image which abides within a sequestered forest 
and seems as if it were sculptured out of the moon’s orb ; [and] its members and 
limbs are soft as lotus stems ; it is made of precious moonstone-gems and 
festooned with garlands of exceeding fragrant jasmine and Malatl flowers; 
it captivates the heart — When in the very [act of adoration] he awakens with 
mind in undisturbed calm ; then, reflecting upon that same [image] which had 
become the object supporting the perception in his dream, while his central- 
organ IS identical in form with that [object], his mind-stuff reaches a stable 
state in that very [condition]. — And sleep in this case is to be understood as 
having the quality of saitva. Of which sleep, when he wakes, he has the 
connecting-memory ‘ I slept well ’. For in this sleep his central-organ has 
become single-in-intent. And to this extent only [that is, in a sleep tainted only 
in so far as it refers to some sattva aspect of a thing], the knowers of Brahma 

For an illuminatinginstance, see Hopkins, ’ See^aflikaraBhasyaNim Sag.ed p,732’°. 

Toga-technique (1901), Journal Am Compare Telang, Journal of the Bombay 

Oriental Soo., vol xxn, pt. 2, p. 356-7. Br. RAS., vol. xvi (1885), p. 196. 
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tell us that the form of Brahma is in a state of deep sleep. — Moreover, since 
perception severed from the object to be perceived cannot come withm the 
range [of the sense-organs], he brings that object also which is to be perceived 
within the range [of the sense-organs]. 


39. Or [the mind-stuff reaches the stable state] by contem- 
plation upon any such an object as is desired. 

Let [the yogin] contemplate whatever object he desires. Having 
reached stability there, the mind-stuff reaches the stable state 
elsewhere also. 

39. Or [the mind-stuff reaches the stable state] by contemplation upon 
any such an object as is desired. Why say more ? Whatsoever [object] is 
desired, [let him contemplate] just that, whichsoever paiticular deity it be. 


40. His mastery extends from the smallest atom to the 
greatest magnitude. 

The mind-stuff entering into a subtile thing reaches a stable state 
which extends to the smallest atom ; entering a coarse thing it 
reaches a stable state which extends to the greatest magnitude. 
This freedom from obstruction of his, while advancing in this way 
to both of these kinds of limits, is complete mastery. So the yogin’s 
mind-stuff filled full of mastery needs not again the purification 
perfected by practice. 

But how IS the becoming ones self (dtmihhava) to be understood as being 
a stable state ? In reply he says, 40. His mastery extends from the smallest 
atom to the greatest magnitude. He explains by saying ^into a subtile 
thing.^ Summarizing the meaning given above he tells the meaning of the 
word <masteTy> by the words 4;both of these kinds.» He tells of the secondary 
results of masteiy by saying «So ... of masteiy.^ 


Now when the mind has reached stability, what is the balanced- 
state {samdpath) as such {svantpa) and (vd) as directed to an 
object 2 This is told [in the sutra]. 

41. [The mind-stuff] from which, as from a precious gem, 
fluctuations have dwindled away, is, with reference either to 
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the knower or to the process-of-knowing or to the object-to* 
be-known, in the state of resting upon [one] of these [three] 
and in the state of being tinged by [one] of these [three], and 
[thus] is in the balanced-state. 

The meaning of the words <from which .... fluctuations have 
dwindled away> refers [to the mind-stuff] of which the presented- 
ideas have come to rest. He takes as the example the words <as 
from a precious gem.>^ Just as a crystal is tinged by the various 
colours of the different things next to which it lies and appears as 
having the form of the coloured {ritpa) thing-next-to-which-it-lies 
{iipdp'aya), so the mind-stuff is influenced by referring to the 
object-to'be-known and comes into a state-of-balance with the 
object-to-be-known and appears as having the form of the object-to- 
be-known as it is in itself. Influenced by a subtile element it comes 
into a state-of-balance with the subtile element and seems to be 
the subtile element itself. Likewise, influenced by referring to a 
coarse [element] it comes into a state-of-balance with a coarse form 
and seems to have a coarse form. Similarly, influenced by particu- 
lar things of the world it comes into a state-of-balance with the 
particular thing of the world and seems to have the form of the 
world An analogous situation would be found to exist also with 
reference to the processes-of-knowing, [that is] in the organs of 
sense. Influenced by referring to a process-of-knowing it comes 
into a state-of-balance with the process-of-knowing and appears as 
having the form of the process-of-knowing as it is in itself. Simi- 
larly, influenced by referring to the Self as knower it comes into a 
state-of-balance with the Self as knower and appears as having the 
form of the Self as knower. Similarly, influenced by referring to 
a liberated Self it conies into a state-of-balance with the liberated 
Self and’appears as having the form of the liberated Self. Thus it 
is that the mind, which is like a precious gem, in the state of rest- 
ing upon [one] of these, upon the knower or upon a process-of- 
knowing or upon the object-to-be-known [that is] upon the Self or 
a sense-organ or an element, [and which js] in a state of being 
tinged by [one of] these, [that is] while resting upon [one of] these, 

* Compaie Qakuntala, First piose speech after ii. 7 (Fischel, p. 12.5'*). 
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changes into their form — this [mind] is said to be in the balanced- 
state. 

Xhus tli6 ni6ans for of tlio mind-stuff huvs bssn ststod. Tiio msstory 

of that mind-stuff which has reached stability has also been shown. Now 
a question is asked, ‘When the mind has reached stability, what object has 
[concentration] conscious [of an object] and what is [concentmtion] itself?’ 
This he asks by saying «Now.» Referring to this he introduces the next 
slltra by saying ^This is told.:^ He recites the satra 41. [The mmd-stnfir] .... 
as from a precioiis gem .... the balanced-state. He explains this by the 
words ^dwindled away.^ The mind-stuff from which such fluctuations as 
sources-of-valid-ideas, when they are of rajas or of tamos, have dwindled away 
as a result of practice and of paasionlessness. The explanation of this is 
4Cof which the presented-ideas have come to rest.^ In this manner it is stated 
that the sattva of the mind-stuff, which is naturally pure, is not overpowered 
by the rajas and the tamos. He makes the example clear by saying 4CJust as ^ 
— 4CThe thing next to which it lies^ is the limiting condition, such as the 
hibiscus flower. — ^Influenced by^ means changed into its likeness. It 
appears as if marked by the form of the red or blue or other colour which is 
peculiar to the thing next to which it lies. He applies [the illustration] to the 
thing illustrated by saying ^Cso .... the object-to-be-known ^ It is influenced 
by, [that is] it penetrates into, the object-to-be-known to which it refers In 
this way he distinguishes the object-to-be-known from the knower and from tlie 
process-of-knowing. [The mind-stuff] covers ovei its own peculiai form as inner 
organ and comos into a state of balance with the object-to-be-known ; or it might 
be said that it seems to change into an obj’ective state of being known. As 
a result of this it appears as having the form of the object-to-be-known as it is 
in itself. Influence (v^raga) comes only from an object-to-be-known. [Thk] 
he subdivides into subtile and into coarse [forms] by saying ^ subtile 
element.^ The particular things of the world are evidently those with an 
animate nature, for instance, cows ; and those with an inanimate nature, for 
instance, water-jara In accordance with this it has been shown that there are 
two concentrations : that accompanied by dehbeiation [upon coarse objects] ; 
and that accompanied by reflection [upon subtile objects] When he says 
4XAn analogous situation .... also with reference to the processes-of-knowing, 
[that is] in the organs of sensed he means that sense-organs are processes of 
knowing in that by them intended-objects are known. He makes the same 
clear by saying Preferring to a process of knowing.^ Since the process of 
knowing is itself that to which it refers, it is mttueneed, [that is] permeated, 
by this. It covers over its own peculiar form as inner organ and seems to be 
changed ‘ into a process of knowing, as if it were an outer organ. Havmg 
described in this way [the concentration] accompanied by joy, he teUs of that 

* The cosmological analogue is found in ui 26, p. 240, last hne (Calc, ed ). 
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accompanied by the feeling-of-personality by saying ^Similarly . . . the Self as 
knower » Because the Self as Knower is the locus of the feeling of personality : 
this is the point. Since there is no distinction between Selves, released Selves, 
like Qluka ' and Prahlada, as objects of concentration, must be included as being 
described by the words «Similarly . . . released.» Coming to a close he explains 
the words <resting upon [one] of these [three] and in the state of being tinged 
by [one] of these three) by saying «Thus it is that,» The mind-stuff’s saitva 
freed from the defilement of the rajas and tamas [aspects], by virtue of the 
purification by contemplation, rests upon [that is] fixedly attends to one of 
these, either the knower or the process-of-knowing or the object-to-be-known. 
This state of being tinged by [one] of these [three], [that is] taking the form 
of [one] of them, is called the balanced-slate, in other woids. Yoga with the 
distinguishing-characteristic of being conscious [of an object]. — And here the 
order of words in the sutra <knower or process-of-knowing or object-to-be- 
known) need not be heeded since it runs counter® to the order of objects- 
intended [as given in experience]. Similarlj-, in the Comment also, the clearing 
[of the statement with regard to the concentration upon] the subtile elements 
as being the first [in the order of statements] is not to be respected Thus all 
becomes satisfactory. 


42. Of these ^ [balanced-states] the state-balanced with de- 
liberation is confused by reason of predicate-relations 
between words and intended-objects and ideas. 

For example, although the word* ‘ cow ' and the intended-object 
‘ cow ’ and the idea ‘ cow ’ are things distinct from each other, one 
finds that in the process-of-knowing they are undistinguished. 
When these are distinguished from each other, the properties of 
words are of one kind, the properties of objects-intended are of 
another kind, [and] the properties of thoughts are of another kind. 
Thus the levels-of-existence {panthari) ai’e distinct. If now a 
yogin has come into a state of balance with one of these [objects in 


The Vedanta books place ^uka in the suc- 
cession between Vyasa and Gaudapada. 
See the discussion by Jacobi: the Sates 
of the Philosophical Sutras, JAOS., 
vol XXXI (19111, p 26 
Rajendra Lala Mitra apparently omits 
this word from the sutra in his edition 
of Bhojaraja’s Bajamartanda (1883) 
Compare Patanjah : Mahabbasya, vol. i, 


p l°(Kielhorn'Bedition),andthe elabo- 
rate discussion in 'Vacaspatimijra’s 
Tattvabindu in which he contrasts two 
different theories of the Vaiyakaranas 
(Bhartrhari in his Vakyapadiya and 
Vatsyayana) with three schools of 
Mimansakas (1. followers of Upavarsa, 
such as Qamkara, 2. Prabhakara, 3. 
Eumanla) 
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the predicate-relation], and if such an intended-object as ‘ cow ’ 
strikes upon his concentrated insight, and if it comes to him 
permeated with predicate-relations between words and intended- 
objects and ideas, then that confused balanced-state is said to be 
<with deliberation.) 

The balanced-state in general has been described. By classification into sub- 
divisions there are four kinds of it : debberative and super-deliberative, reflec- 
tive and super-reflective. Of these [four] he describes the state-balanced in 
deliberation [upon a coarse object] in the sQtra beginning with the words 42. 
Of these and ending with the words balanced-state . . . <Of these) [that is] 
from among these balanced-states it is the state balanced in deliberation that is 
to be understood. Of what kind is this [balanced-state] ? Although in reahty 
diverse, words wd intended-objects and ideas have predicate-relations because the 
words and the other [two] are attributed the one to the other. And the predi- 
cate-relation represents the divei-aity that there is in one thing and the identity 
that there is in diverse things. Consequently [the balanced-state] is confused 
or mixed with predicate-relations between words and intended-objects and ideas. 
When he says ^Por example . . . the word ‘ cow it is evident that there is a 
predicate-relation which identifies the word with the intended-object and the 
idea, both of which have been appropriated by the [word] ‘ cow When he says 
4vthe intended-object ‘ cow it is evident that there is a predicate-relation 
which identifies the intended-object with the word and the idea, both of which 
have been appropriated by the [intended-object] ‘ cow '. When he says 4:the idea 
' cow it is evident that there is a predicate-relation which identifies the idea 
with the word and the intended-object, both of which have been appropriated by 
the [idea] ‘ cow ’ Thus in ordinary life it is evident that, although word and 
intended-object and idea are distinct, in the process of knowing they are not dis- 
tinguished. If in the process of knowing they are not distinguished, why then 
should there be any distinction ? In reply to this he says ^When these are dis- 
tinguished.^ When in accordance with methods of agreement and difference 
they are distinguished by experts, then 1. properties of words are of one kind 
[that is] a word which is nothing but a mutation of sound has such properties as 
high [pitch], 2. [properties] of an intended-object are of another kind [that is] such 
properties as insensibility and [definite] shape, 3. properUes of an idea are of 
another kind [that is] illumination and no [definite] shape. Therefore the level 
{panthm) of their existences is distinct [that is] the way which leads to the various 
things themselves. When it is said that a yogin has come into a state of balance 
with one of these intended-objects, such as a cow, then the lower perception of the 
yogin has been described. — The rest is easy. 


11 [hos 17 ] 
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When however the memory is purified from [remembrances of] the 
conventional-use [samketa) of w'ords and when the concentrated 
insight is free from predicate-relations [in the form] of ideas either 
of inferences or of something that has been heard, the intended 
object remains as it is in itself and nothing more, and is specifically 
characterized as having just that form which it has in itself and 
as nothing more. And this is the super-deliberative balanced- 
state. This is the higher perception. And this is the germ of 
inference and of anything that has been heard. From it inference 
and anything heard have their being. Moreover this knowledge 
(dargana) is not accompanied by an idea either of an inference or 
of anything that has been heard. Therefore the yogin’s know- 
ledge derived from super-deliberative concentration is not con- 
fused by any other source of a valid idea. He illustrates the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the super-deliberative concentration 
by the sutra. 

43. When the memory is quite purified, [that balanced- 
state]— which is, as it were, empty of itself and which 
brightens [into conscious knowledge] as the intended object 
and nothing more— is super-deliberative. 

That insight which, when the memory is quite purified from pre- 
dicate-relations [in the form] of ideas either of inferences or of any- 
thing that has been heard, and from the conventional usage of 
words, is influenced by the thing in itself {svarupa) which is to be 
known ; and which, after as it were in its form of insight throwing 
ofi* itself, the essence of which is a process of knowing, becomes 
the thing-intended {padartha) and nothing more ; [and becomes] 
as it were changed into the thing in itself which is to be known, — 
this is the super-deliberative balanced-state. And as such it has 
[just] been explained. For to this [balanced-state] the world [so 
far as it is visible], whether [it be an animate object] such as a 
cow or whether [it be an inanimate object] such as a water-jar, is 
1. the formation of a single mental-act {buddiu), 2. its essence is 
an intended-object, 3. [and] its essence is that it is a special kind 
of conglomeration of atoms. And this particular kind of arrange- 
ment ^ [which constitutes the object] is an apparent-form [dharma) 
* For this word samsthana see pp. 170“, 205“, 21G“, 272’ (Calc, ed ). 
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common to the subtile elements [which compose it] and it is in- 
ferred [as being a whole] from its phenomenalized effects ' ; it is 
self-dependent and presents itself by [changing] into its pheno- 
menal * form by the operation of the conditions- which-phenomena- 
lize it isvob ) ; and it disappears when another apparent-form arises 
in consciousness. This same apparent-form is called a whole 
(avayavin). And it is this that is one ® and great or very wmq.11 
and tangible and that in which actions occur and impermanent. By 
this [kind of] wholes the business-of-life is carried on. But one to 
whom such a particular conglomeration is not [perceptibly] real — 
since by an indefinite-first-impression * {amkalpa) a subtile cause 
is imperceptible — for him, since there is no whole, nearly every- 
thing, in accordance with the statement that an erroneous idea is 
not based upon the form [i. 8] of that [in respect of which the idea 
is entertained], is reduced to erroneous ideas. And then what 
would be a complete idea, seeing that there are no objects to which 
it would refer? For whatever is perceived, all that is a bit 
influenced by its nature of being a whole-having-parts. Therefore 
a whole exists which becomes changed by receiving what is called 
sizes and the like. This is the object of the super-deliberative 
balanced-state. 

In order to show the connexion of the sQtra he explains first super-deliberative 
[concentration] by saying ^When however.^ — Purification is removal. For 
certainly inference and verbal-communication begin to function when occasioned 
by memories of the conventional use of words. And this conventional-usage has 
its essence in the false attribution to each other of the word and the intended 
object and the idea ‘ cow ’. And as a result of this the two predicate-relations in 
the form of an idea either of an inference or of a verbal-communication arise. So 
when occasioned by one of these, concentrated insight stUl has deliberation 
[upon some coarse object]. But when the mind, — in so far as it is absorbed in 
the intended object and nothing more and is zealous for the intended object and 
for nothing more, — ^reaches by practice upon this [intended object] a state of 
inseparable fusion [with this object], [then] the memory of conventional-usages 

^ The atom carries within itself the mima- in Nyaya-sutra ii. 1. 86 and iv.2. 14 fF., 
ture of its effects. and also in Udayana's Atma-Tattvar 

^ The expression sva-vifaiijaka-anjana also Yireka. 

occurs at pp. 37’, 112’, 207*, and 282’ * All the MSS. including the Bikaner and 

(Calc ed.) Gangadhaia Shastri’s MSS. omit this 

’ The relation of whole and part 18 discussed word 
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is thrown off. And when these are thrown off, predicate-relations in the form of 
an idea either of an inference or of anything heard, which two are rooted in 
memory, are thrown off. Then in the concentrated insight, freed from these 
predicate-relations, the mtended object remains as it is in itself and nothing more ; 
and becomes accurately characterized as having just that form which it has in 
itself and as nothing more, and as not having any form of predicated-relation 
This is the super-deliberative balanced-state. This is the higher perception of 
the yogin, since in it there is not even a trace of false attribution An objec- 
tion might be raised, ‘ This may be so. But yogins, having known the that-ness 
of the intended object, make it consistent [with other knowledge] and teach it. 
And (w) how can this intended object be taught by verbal communication or be 
made consistent by inference which is intended for another, both of which cases 
not referring to that [object which is intended in the higher perception]? 
Accordingly verbal-communication and inference [must] refer to that [higher 
object]. And since these two are predicate-relations, the higher perception is 
also nothing but a predidate-relation ' In reply to this he says 4CAnd this . . 
anything heard.» For if this [knowledge], like that with deliberation, were 
accompanied by inference or by anything that had been heard, that is, if it had 
been tainted by either of these, then it would be confused. But it is only the 
germ of these two. For from it inference and anything that has been heard have 
their being. And it is not the rule that whatever is a cause of an effect has the 
same object as itself as its effect. For because the idea of smoke is the cause 
of the idea of fire, it does not therefore have this [fire] for its object. Con- 
sequently [the yogins] having known [the thatness of the intended object] by 
a perception free of predicate-relations *, teach it and make it consistent through 
the medium of predicate-relations. He sums up by saying ^herefore,^ and 
shows the connexion with the sQtra which is to be explained by using the 
word ^uper-deliberative.)^ The sQtra begins with the words 48. When the 
memory is quite purified. The purification ‘ is the removal of the memory 
which follows (foamdd) upon the predicate-relation which is nothing bat the 
idea of the inference and of anything that has been heard and of the con- 
ventional-usage of words. When this occurs (tasyam). And in this case the 
purification from the memory of conventional-usages is the cause {hetv), and 
the purification from the memory of ideas, such as, of anything that has been 


A favourite verse to illustrate the gradual 
advance from the first dim impression 
to an assertion in distinct predicate 
form IS Magha’s verse in ^ifupalavadha 
1.3. First a ball of light; then a body; 
then a person is seen ; finally one says 
“ It is Natada 1 " as one beholds him 
falling from the sky. 

This purification seems to be a relaxation 


of attention which has been given 
to a too closely limited field. Our 
deepest convictions may speak to ns 
in dissociative processes wherem any 
fixed succession of apperceptive acta 
has ceased. The purification hes in 
a distribution of attention so that it 
regards a whole and disregards the 
successive parts. 
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hoard, is the effect (hettmant ). — And the word «inferenoe» is to be understood 
as expressing the object' of tho action [as expressing that which is inferred, and 
not that from which an inference is drawn] ; it is a word denoting the thing 
to be inferred. — The word 4Cas it were» (iva) m the clause «as it were . . . 
itaelf» {svwm tva) is out of its right position and should be construed after 
the words «throwing o£f.» — He rejects the theory “ that there is [in this 
state] a diversity of objects by saying «to this ... a smgle.» It is 1. the for- 
mation of a single mental-act, in the sense that it forms’ or brings forth a 
single mental-act. Consequently since it is [single], the atoms, in that they 
are many, are not the objects of the super-deliberative [balanced-state]. What 
he has wished to say is this : Assuming that they are fit [to be the object of 
the balanced-state], still, in that they are very subtile, and because theyarecollected 
into a manifold [each unit of which has its own subtile idea], they are not fit 
to be the object of a presented idea which brightens [mto a conscious know- 
ledge] of the unity of the single intended-object which has magnitude [mahattva 
as contrasted with anu]. An objection, ‘ Glranted that the atoms are real * exis- 
tences, then the [so-called] coarseness would be [only] a subjective {samvrtd) 
property of that which shines clearly [in consciousness].’ In reply to this' 
he says ^2. its essence is an intended object.^ The point is that when once 
a coarse object [as a whole] has been established in experience, it cannot, unless 
there be something inhibitory, be denied. — To those [Vaiyesika] who think that 
[animate things] like cows and [inanimate things] like water-jars are produced ' 
by binary and other atoms in gradations, he says ^3. conglomeration of atom8.» 
A conglomeration of atoms is a mutation in gross form and this [form of] 
mutation differentiates ’’ it from other [coarse] mutations. That of which this 
[differentiated] mutation is the essence', in other words, the-thing-itself(suar8pa), 
is that which is called [^a conglomeration of atoms^]. [Animate] things 
such as cows possess an [animate] seat-of-experience.' And such [inanimate] 
things as water-jars are [merely inanimate] objects [of this balanced-state]. And 
both of these same two kinds of objects are also seen {hlyate ) ; and so [each] may 
be called the world {loka) [so far as it is visible to this balanced-state]. It might 
be objected that this [conglomeration, which is a gross form of mutation] might 

' Kij- in- 3- 113- ' This would be the doctrine of the Yoga- 

1 The theory of the Sarvastivadiu. See caia School. 

SarTadarfanaeamgraha (Anand. ed.), * See on the whole subject Jacobi’s illumi- 

p. 7, 1 9. nating article on the ‘ Atomic Theory ’ 

’ This would be the theory of the Vaibha- in Hastings's Diet, of Behgion and 

sika school, which asserts the percep- Ethics, and especially p. 201^, hne 10. 

tion of outer objects. See Sarvadar- ’ Compare VSifesika-sfitra vii. 1. 9 and 
(anasamgraha (Anand. ed.), p. 7*. Qariikara on ii. 2. 12. 

* Compare Dharmakirti's Nyayabindutlka ’ As contrasted with a special kind of con- 
(Feteraon’sed.),p.l6'',(Tscherbat8koi’s glomeration {praeapatnfesa), 

ed. Bibl. Buddhica), p. IS", also the * This seat-of-expenence is, according to 
tippapi, p. 37. the Pata^ala Bahasyam, the body. 
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be either different from the subtile elements or not different [from them], 1. If 
it bo different from them, how can it be the [common] substrate of them and 
how can it be the form (akara) [which gives them oneness]? For a water- 
jar is a different thing from a piece-of-eloth and cannot be the substrate [of 
the properties of the piece-of-cloth] nor can it he that which gives the form 
[of oneness] to this piece-of-cloth. 2. If, on the other hand, it [the object, so 
far as visible, which is a conglomeration of atoms] be not different [from its 
subtile elements], then it would be, like them, subtile and not common [to the 
whole group]. The point is this : any such thing as a water-jar is not absolutely 
different from the atoms, neither is it absolutely identical [with them]. In case 
it were different, as a horse and a cow are different, the relation [between 
them] of substance to its properties could not be consistently explained. In 
case it were identical, [so that the atoms were] like the substance, then this [sub- 
stance] could not be consistently explained. Consequently it is in some respects 
different and in some respects identical And so it must be, if all is to be con- 
sistently explained. By putting the words Subtile elements:^ in the genitive 
case, he indicates that there is in some respects a difference ; and by the words 
^t is self-dependents, that there is an identity. [It is inferred] by its 
phenomenalized effects: phenomenalized in the sense that its [effect] is ex- 
perienced , and phenomenalized in the sense that it [serves] the business-of-hfe. 
[And] it is proven by inference to any one who takes the opposite view. And 
in so far as it is identical with its cause, we may consistently say that it has the 
form of its cause. Accordingly he says 4Cby [changing] into its phenomenal form 
by the operation of the conditions-which-phenomenalize it .^ — ‘ Is this apparent- 
form {dharma), which is identical with it, permanent?’ He gives a negative 
answer m the words 4Cwhen another apparent-form ^ Another apparent-form 
[that is,] as a potsherd [is another apparent-form of a water-jar broken in pieces]. 
—That this whole has a form not-to-be-found {vydirtUm) in the atoms he shows by 
saying ^This same.^ For it has properties, which give it a specific-character, 
such as the holding of honey or of water, which actions are other than actions 
which could be accomplished hy atoms.^ [The whole is known] not only by 
[perceptual] experience, but also by the business-of-life since the conduct of men 
depends upon these [wholes]. This he states in the words ^nd by this.^ 
A [Buddhist] objection, ‘ This may be true. If there were nothing to contradict, 
experience might establish [by the help of inferences] that [the mutation in its 
gross form] is a whole-having-parts. But (ca) there is a contradiction. [For in 
the line of reasoning,] — (o) All that exists is without parts, like thought 
{mjMna), and (y) such things as cows and water-jars exist, — we have a natural 
[and valid] middle-term ‘ [that is, existence]. [But the point is made that there 

^ The system insists that not even the • This is a term of the “ Eastern school" of 
subtile (sfiksma) is perceptible to the Logicians, equivalent in their usage to 

atikalptta type of thinking. an unconditioned middle term, which 
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is no existence in coarse form.] For existence is subsumed (vi/apia) under 
absence of contradictory qualities.* And connexion with contradictory qualities, 
which IS contradictory with it [that is, existence], being found to exist in a 
thing-having-parts, excludes existence ako, smce in such a case something contrary 
to the subsumer [which is, absence of contradictory qualities] has been found. And 
so [to revert to the oiiginal point] there is in the whole a connexion with con- 
tradictory qualities, for example, belonging to that place and not belonging to 
that place, being covered and not being covered, being red and not red, moving 
and not moving. [Accoidingly wholes in gross form do not exist.] ’ In lejily 
to this he says «But one to whom.» The intention [of what was first asserted] 
is this. [The whole in gross form is now said to be given in experience and to 
be an action realizing a purpose.] The existence which is given as the middle- 
term {jietu) must either be given by experience and be such as even a ploughman “ 
with dusty feet can understand, or it must be other than what is given by 
experience. Of these two the latter is not a middle-term since it is not given in 
experience, [that is, it must itself be established as existing in the middle-term]. 
But water-jars and such things have an existence given in experience, namely, 
activity realizing a purpose. [This form] is not other than its gross [form]. This 
[form given by experience and realizing a puiposej is the middle-term, [that is, 
existence], and by removing [the existence of] ooaiseness [as thus defined, this 
middle-term] destroys itself. In reply to this [the Buddhist] says, ‘ Existence 
IS not [a permanent] coarseness, but is the negation of non-existence And 
coarseness is negative non-coarseness. Moreover negativations differ according 
to the variations of the things negatived. So even when there is no coarseness, 
there IS no destruction of existence ’ [Tlie reply to this would be .] By leason 
of variations m the negativations we may admit that there is a variation in the 
objects of the determination {aiasuya). But would you, Sii, be good enough 
to say what the object is of the souice-of-the-valid-idea which is not a first 
famt impression (vikdlpa), and which is the necessaiy-condition [punalM) for 
the determinations ? For if you say that the atoms of colour which arise con- 
tinuously, and the minute that-ness of which is unknown, [are the object], 
the reply is, Very well. These aie intermingled * ivith the atoms of odour and taste 
and touch and are [therefore] not continuous. Theiefoie if it be unaware of the 

would not be a hetvaVhSaa, but a valid * Compare Patanjali Mahabhasya on i. 1 
(sad) term. The later term would be 2i (Kielhoin i SI*) 

sad-anumana See Ny 5 ya-Ko 9 a, s. v. ® One does nob see merely the colour senes 
Such terminology points to the Eastern Foi this is intei’sected by the taste and 

country as the home of Vacaspati- smell and touch senes On the other 

mi 9 ra Compare for this kind of logical hand the continuum of colour is not an 

language Dharmakiiti’s Nyaya-bindu- illusion as the Vodantin, Udayaiia foi 

trka (Peteison's ed ), p 104 example would say (Atnia-Tattva- 

' See Nyaya-bindu-tika 11 . 2 (Peterson's ed.), Viveka, Jibananda’s ed , Calc, 187.S, 
p 106'* p 83') TlieYogasystem exphiins tho'>e 

senes as the mutations ot a substance. 
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intermediate [atoms], this indefinite-first-impression, baaed upon the atoms, like 
the presented idea of a forest as single and as dense [although it too is full of 
intermediate spaces,] would be false. Accordingly the indefinite-first-impressions 
proceeding from this [other first faint impression] are not even mediately in 
relation with a [perceptible] object. Thus how could one succeed in establishing 
that there are no parts in existences which are determined by these [indefinite-first- 
impressions] ’ Therefore if one desires to hold to the validity of perceptions 
which are definite-later-impressions, the existence of that very coarseness which 
IS being experienced by this [perception] must be admitted, [even] if one does 
not assent to that which is to be determined by [perception which is] definite- 
and-later-impression. To proceed : if existence inhibits this [kind of percep- 
tion], it would inhibit itself. That the atoms ai'e exceedingly subtile and that 
they become the objects of experience through the medium of other kinds of 
atoms — to acknowledge this is self-destructive. Having this in view he says 
«One to whom this particular conglomeration which is not [perceptibly] real» 
[is the object of a perception which is a definite-and-later-impression], one, that 
is, who says that the subtile atoms should therefore be objects of percep- 
tions which are definite-and-later-impressions — ^to him he replies ^mce by an 
indefinite-fiist-impression a subtile cause is imperceptibl6.» For the reason that 
for him there is no whole, everything. — according to the characterization given 
[ 1 . 8] that “ an erroneous idea is not based on that form [in respect of which it 
IS entertained],” — is reduced to erroneous idea, all that which rests upon coarse- 
ness and all thsit which rests upon the existence which is the locus of this 
[coarseness].— It might bo objected that even so [and finally] knowledge is 
not erioneous in legaid to one’s self, because this does not appear as a whole 
having parts. In leply to this he says 4CNearly.» The objector might reply 
‘What even if it be so?’ In reply to this he says «And then.» If such 
an idea as that of existence be erroneous, then such an idea, caused by existence 
or something of the kind as this that there are no wholes having parts, would 
also be eironeous. Because its object also, in so far as it is something to be 
determined, is certainly nothing coarse ^ [and this latter is] not concerned with 
definite-and-later-impressions. And this [object] does not exist. Such is the 
meaning of the argument. And if it be asked why theie is no object, he 
replies with the word «whatever.» And the [apparent] contradiction must 
be removed in accordance with the explanation {upapatti) previously given 
based on identity in difference and on manifoldness in mutations. Then all 
would be satisfactory. 


44. By this same [balanced-state] the reflective and the 
super-reflective [balanced-states] are explained as having 
subtile objects. 

’ One suspects that the reading might he sthuUim. 
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Of these [two], that is called the reflective [savicara) balanced-state 
which refers to subtile elements the apparent forms of which have 
been manifested and which are characterized by an experience of 
place and time and cause. In this case also a subtile element 
capable of being apperceived by one idea and particularized by 
uprisen {udita) apparent-forms serves as that upon which the con- 
centrated insight rests. But that balanced-state which in all ways 
and by all means refers to such [subtile elements] as are free from 
characterization by apparent-forms whether quiescent Igdnta) or 
uprisen {uditd) or indeterminable {avyapadegya) and which yet 
corresponds to all apparent-forms and is the essence of all apparent- 
forms is called super-reflective Ijiirvicdru). Since the subtile 
element is of this kind, it becomes, in this very form, that on which 
the concentrated insight rests and it influences the insight itself. 
When moreover the insight becomes, as it were, emptied of itself 
and becomes the intended object and nothing more, then it is 
called super-reflective. Of these [four] the dehberative and the 
super-deliberative have as object ^ something great ; while the 
reflective and the super-reflective have a subtile object. Thus by 
this same super-deliberative [balanced-state] the destruction of 
predicate-relations of both * kinds has been explained. 

44. Sy this same [balanced-state] the reflective and the super-reflective 
[balanced-states] are explained as having subtile objects. Those [whose 
apparent-forms have been manifested] are those by which the apparent-forms of 
such things as water-jars have been manifested, in other words, those that have 
included the apparent-forms of such things as water-jars, ^lace^ [for instance] 
above or below or at one sida «Time» [for instance] the present. ^cCause)^ [for 
instance] the atom of earth is produced by the five fine elements among which 
the fine element of odour predominatea Likewise the atom of water [is pro- 
duced] from the four fine elements among which the fine element of taste pre- 
dominatea Likewise the atom of fire [is produced] from the three fine elements, 
excluding the fine element of odour and of taste, and among which the fine 
element of colour predominates. Likewise the atom of wind [is produced] 
from the [two] fine elements beginning with odour, and of which [two] the 

^ VijhSna Bhiksu glosses mahad-vasluwiVc^ live and the super-ieflertive ; and not, 

the words ‘ coarse ’ (sthiila) and ‘ modifi- as Vijnana Bhiksu says, the reflective 

csAion onlj ' (kevalaviJerti). This is the and the super-reflective. This would 
use of the word in 111 44 be a gross inconsistency For the 

* The two kinds must be the super-delibera- reflective kind has predicate lelations. 

12 [uosn] 
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fine element of touch predominates. Likewise [the atom] of air from the fine 
element sound alone. — This is the cause in the case of the subtile elements. 
These [subtile elements] are experienced when they have a place and a time 
and a cause. An idea (luddlit) which is capable of being particularized does 
not follow unless it be particularized by [such] an experience. An objector 
might ask, ‘What simOarityis there between [the balanced-state] with delibera- 
tion and [that] with reflection?* In reply to this he says ^In this case also,)^ 
For the atom of earth which consists of the conglomeration of the five fine 
elements may be apperceived by a single idea. Similarly the atom of water 
and the other atoms [too] which have as their essences four or three or two 
or one fine element may be apperceived by a single idea. — ^Uprisen» means 
a present apparent-form ; [the element]! would be particularized by that. And 
finally with regard to this [uprisen apparent-form], it is pointed out that there 
is an mterpenetration of the predicate-relations of verbal-communications and 
of inferences by the memory of the conventional-use [of words]. For when 
something coarse is the object of perception, the atoms do not appear. But 
[they do appear objectively] as the result of verbal-communications and of infer- 
ences. Thus it is consistent that this [balanced-state] should be confused — 
He describes the super-reflective [balanced-state] in the words ^But that 
which.» «In all vr&y^ means in all forms [of phenomenalizstion], such as blue 
and yellow. The termination ‘ -tas [Pan. iv. 3. 13] in the word «samite» is used 
[as equivalent] to all inflected case-endings. In other words it means «by all 
means^ [that is] by experiences of place and of time and of cause. By this 
statement it is shown that the atoms as such are not particularized by time. 
Neither are they [particularized by time] mediately through apparent-forms 
which have their origin in these [atoms] It is this that he describes in the 
word 4!quieacent.» ^Quiescent^ are past. ^Uprisen!^ are present. «Inde- 
terminable!^ are future apparent-forms. [Atoms] are not characterized by these. 
Not being characterized by apparent-forms, is it qmte right to say that atoms 
are unrelated to them ^ In reply to this he says ^correspond to all apparent- 
forms.^ — With ’ which kind of a relation do these atoms correspond to 
apparent-forms? In reply to this he says ^re the essence of all apparent- 
forms.!^ In other words, the apparent-forms are different from the atoms in 
some respects and in other respects not dififereni — But why has this balanced- 
state this kind of an object? In reply to this he says ^Since ... of this 
character.^ In other words, having an apperception of the that-ness of a per- 
ceptible object, it does not become active with regard to that which has not this 
that-ness. — Having stated the object of this [balanced-state], he tells what it 
is itself by saying ^Moreover the insight.!^ Bringing the [four] together, he 

* The tennination tost is the same as iasil ayam thinks that some words have been 
(Fan. V 3 7J. lost at this point from tbe Tattva 

> BaghavanandaYatiinhis FatanjalaBaha- VaifaradI of Yacaspati-mijra. 
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describes the object as being serviceable to distinguish what they are them- 
selves by saying «0f these.» He sums up with the word ^Thus.» «0f both 
kinds^ means both its own [super-deliberative] and also super-reilective forms. 


45. The subtile object likewise terminates in unresoluble- 
primary-matter {alinga). 

In the case of the earthen atom the fine element of odour, [which is 
the cause of the atom of earth,] is the subtile object of the [reflec- 
tive and super-reflective] balanced-states ; in the case of the watery 
atom the fine element of taste [is the subtile object] ; in case of 
the fiery atom the fine element of colour ; in case of the windy 
atom the fine element of touch ; in case of the aerial atom the fine 
element of sound. The personality-substance which is the cause 
of these [elements is also the subtile object of this balanced-state]. 
Resoluble-primary-matter-as-such {lihgamdtra) [which is the cause] 
of this [personality-substance] also is the subtile object [of the 
balanced-state]. Unresoluble-primary-matter [which is the cause] 
of this [resoluble-primary-matter-as-such] also is the subtile object 
[of the balanced-state]. And beyond the unresoluble-primary- 
matter there is nothing subtile. If the objection be raised that the 
Self is subtile, the reply is that this is true. The subtilty of the 
Self in relation to the resoluble-primary-matter [thinking-sub- 
stance] is, however, not that of the unresoluble-primary-matter to 
the resoluble-primary-matter. For the Self is not the material 
cause (anvaym) of resoluble-primary-matter, but the instrumental 
cause {hetu). 

Accordingly it is explained that subtilty reaches its utmost degree 
in the primary-substance. 

Does the balanced-state, which has a thing-to-be-known as its object, end in the 
subtile element only ? No. But, 45. The subtile object likewise terminates 
in unresoluble-primary-matter {ahnga). That state of the fine element of odour 
which is in relation to the earthen atom is the subtile object of the balanced- 
state. Similarly in the later ctmes also the connexion is to be made. The 
resoluble-primary-matte]>as such {Mga-matra) is the Great Principle [that is, 
the thinking-substance (bMddSi)]. For it goes to dissolution {laya) in the primary- 
substance. Unresoluble-primary-matter is primary-substance. For it does not 
dissolve into anything This is the meaning. He says that subtilty terminates 
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in unresoluble-primary-matter in the words ^And beyond the unresoluble- 
primaiy-matter there is nothing subtile He raises a doubt by saying 
the objection be raised ^ That is to say, the Self also is subtile not the unre- 
soluble pnmsry-substance alone. He rebuts [this objection] by saying ^true.» 
In other words, in so far as it id a material cause there is in the unresoluble- 
primary-substance subtilty, but not in the other [that is, the Self]. In 
this case, sinije the purpose of the Self is the instrumental cause of the 
Great Principle and of the personality-substance and of the others, the Self is 
also, like imresoluble-primary-matter, a cause. Having in mind the question as 
to how subtilty, characterized in this way, is to be understood as regards the 
unresoluble, he asks 4Chowever.;^ He gives the answer in the words 4Cnot that 
of the resoluble-primary-matter.:^ True, [the Self is] a cause, but not a material 
cause For the Self is not, like the pnmary-substance, a cause of these [states], 
in so far as being the Great or the other [states] it enters into mutations. This 
is the meaning. He sums up in the words ^CAccordingly it is explained that 
subtilty reaches its utmost degree in the primary-substance.^ 


46. These same [balahced-states] are the seeded concentra- 
tion. 

These four balanced-states have external [perceptible] things as 
their seed. Therefore the concentration is seeded. Of these four 
the deliberative and the super-deliberative refer to a coarse intended- 
object, the reflective and super-reflective to a subtUe intended-object. 
Thus in four kinds, one after another, concentration has been 
enumerated. 

And in the four balanced-states the object of which is a thing-to-be-known he 
says that [concentration] conscious [of an object may occur]. 46. These same 
[balanced-states] are the seeded concentration. The word eia is out of place 
and should be understood after <seeded.> As a result of this, the four balanced- 
states, the object of which is the thing-to-be-known, are limited in so far as they 
are seeded. The seeded state, however, is not limited [to the thing-to-be-known], 
since, even in the case of the balanced-state the object of which is the knower 
or the process-of-knowmg, it persists, not being negated by the distinction mto 
predicate-relations and unpredicated-ielations [with reference to the thing-to-be- 
known]. So with regard to the thing-to-be-known there are four balanced-states 
and four in respect of the knower and the process-of-knowing : thus there 
are eight ' of these [concentrations] The Comment is explained by a [mere] 
reading. 


' The Bikiner fiCS. and the Bombay San. Ser. text read siddhi in place of te. 
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47. When there is the clearness of the super-reflective 
[balanced-state, the yogin gains] internal undisturbed calm. 
When freed from obscuration by impurity, the sattva of the think- 
ing-substance, the essence of which is light, has a pellucid steady 
flow not overwhelmed by the rajas and tamas. This is the clear- 
ness. When this clearness arises in the super-reflective balanced- 
state, then the yogin gains the internal undisturbed calm, [that is 
to say] the vision by the flash {sphutd) of insight which does not 
pass successively through the serial order [of the usual processes 
of experience] and which has as its intended-object the thing as it 
really is. And in this sense it has been said,^ “ As the man who 
has climbed the crag sees those upon the plain below {bhumisthoi), 
so the man of insight who has risen to the undisturbed calm of in- 
sight, himself escaped from pain, beholds all creatmes in their pain." 

Of the four balanced-states which have as their object the thing-tobe-known, 
excellence belongs to the super-reflective [balanced-state] [This] he describes in 
the satra 47. When there is the olearness of the Buper-refleotive [balanced, 
state, the yogin gains] internal undisturbed calm. He describes the meaning 
of the word <clearness> by [the words beginning with] «iinpurity.» Impurity 
is an accretion of rajas and tamas. And it is the defilement which has the 
distinguishing-characteristic of obscuration. [Olearness] is freed from this. 
4CThe essence of which is light)^ means naturally light. For this reason the 
sattva of the thinking-substance is not overwhelmed. An objection is made, 
‘ This may be true. But if the balanced-state has as its object the thing-to-be- 
known, how could the undisturbed calm have itself as its object ? ’ To this he 
replies with the words ^as as its intended-object the thing as it really is.^ In 
other words, it does not have the self os its object but as its substrate ’ (adh&ra). 
4CDoes not pass successively through the serial order» means that it is simul- 
taneous. On this very point he cites the teaching of the Supreme Sage {para- 
marfm gatham) with the words ^And in this sense Seeing that he is above all 
by virtue of the perfection of his perceptive vision,' he knows that the creatures 
are ^in their pain}^, encompassed by the three kinds of pain. 


1 Compare MBh. xii. 17. 20 ; 151.11 ; Dham- 
mapada 28 Compare also Bacon’s 
Essay on Truth, " No pleasure is com- 
parable to the standmg upon the 
vantage-ground of truth (a hill not to 
be commanded and -where the air is 
always clear and serene) and to see 
the errors and wanderings and mists 


and tempests, in the world below " 

' This IB explained m the Fatapjala Raha- 
syam thus, 'There is a doubt as to 
there being a relation of cause and 
effect in things which are in different 
places (lyadhiiaranatve karyakSraiyttd 
ndstity dfankya) ' 

' Compare p 62^ and Sutra 11 15. 
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48. In this [calm] the insight is truth-bearing. 

In one whose raind-stufF is concentrated, the insight ^ which arises 
in this [calm] receives the technical name of <truth-bearing.> And 
this is a [term] whose meaning is intelligible of itself : [this insight] 
bears truth - and nothing else ; in it there is not even a trace of mis- 
conception. And in this sense it has been said, “ By the Sacred W ord 
[and] by inference and by eagerness for practice in contemplation, 
in thi’ee ways he promotes his insight and gains the highest yoga.” 
With regard to this same point he gives the consensus of yogins by telling of the 
term current among yogins which itself expresses the intended-object 48. In 
this [calm] the msight is truth-bearing. The Comment is easy. By the 
expression «Sacred Word» is meant the hearing (p-avana) prescribed by the Vedas ; 
by the expression ^mference)^ is meant consideration {manana). Contemplation 
is reflection. Piuctice in this is following it up one time after another. Eager- 
ness for this is close attention [to it]. So in this way absorption (nididhyasana) 
is described. 

But this [insight]— 

49. Has an object other than the insight resulting fipom 
things heard or from inferences inasmuch as its intended- 
object is a particular. 

<A thing heard> is knowledge derived from verbal-communication. 
This deals with genei’ic objects. For a particular cannot be con- 
noted by a verbal-communication. Why [not] ? Because a word 
does not have its conventional-usage established by the particular. 
Similarly inference deals with generic objects only. [For instance, 
compare i. 7], we say^ where there is getting [to a place], there is 
motion ; and where there is no getting [to a place], there is no 
motion. And by an inference we get a conclusion in generic 
[terms only]. Therefore no particular can be the object of verbal- 
communication or of inference. And of this subtile and hidden 
and remote “ thing there is no knowledge by ordinary percep- 
tion. Furthermore we cannot assert that this particular has no 
validity and does not exist. Therefore this particular as object, 
•whether it belong to a subtile element or to the Self, is apper- 

* See ill. 51 > FataSjala Bahasyam gives the gloss ; dtma-tattvam 

^ Compare Samkk. Eai. vii 
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ceptible by the concentrated insight only. Consequently this 
insight has an object other than [the object of] the insight result- 
ing from a thing heard or from inference, inasmuch as its intended- 
object is a particular. 

The objection is made, ‘ This may be true. But the super-reflective [balanced- 
state] which is produced by perfection of impressions whose objects ^ refer to t.lmf. 
which is known by verbal-communication or by inference can refer {gocarayet) 
only to the objects of verbal-communication and of inference. For surely a sub- 
liminal impression derived from the experience of one object is not able to pro- 
duce knowledge with regard to another. For that would be an unwarranted 
assumption. Therefore if the super-reflective [balanced-state] is truth-bearing, 
verbal communications and inferences must also be assumed to be this [that is, 
truth-bearing].’ In reply to this he says 4D. Has an object other than the 
insight resultmg from things heard, or ttom inferences masmuoh as its 
intended-object is a particular. For the sattva of the thinkmg-substance is 
naturally bright ; although it has the power of seemg all intended-objects, it 
becomes obscured by tamos ; only when by rajas it is set-free-to-stream-forth. then 
only does it know [the object]. But when by practice and passionlessness the 
defilement of rajas and tamos is cast off and it shines forth spotlessly clear, then 
passing beyond the limits of all measures (mam) and of all things measurable 
(meya) and having endless brightness — what then, pray, can there be that is not 
within its scope ? He explains [the sUtra] in the words <CA. thing heard is know- 
ledge derived from verbal-communication. This deals with generic objects.^ 
Why? 4:For a particular cannot be connoted by a verbal-communication.l^ 
For what reason ^ Because a word does not have its conventional usage estab- 
lished by a particular, since [the word] is an infinite and since it has a too-wide* 
pervasion (vyabhic&ra). For we do not perceive the relation of word and thing 
expressed in connexion with any particular instance of this [word]. And 
furthermore the sense of the sentence cannot be such a particular. Even in case 
of an inference which depends for its origin upon the knowledge of the relation 
between the syllogistic-mark (hnga) and the subject-of-the-proposition (lingm), the 
same procedure holds good, as he says Similarly inference.^ In the expression 
^where there is no getting to a placed the words «where^ and ^Ithere^ should 
by logical conversion be made to indicate the pervaded and the pervader. There- 
fore here by an inference we get a conclusion in generic [terms only]. ' He sums 
up with the word ^Therefore.^ It might be admitted that then we have 
ordinary perception irrespective of a knowledge of the relation [between the 
word and the tbing-expressed] and that this [perception] does not deal with 
generic objects only. In reply to this he says, ^lAnd of this . . . no.^ It may 
not be admitted that ordinary perception depends upon a knowledge of the rela- 
tion [of word and thing-expresaed] ; but it must be admitted that it depends upon 

‘ The sequence is, first an anuhhata, next a samakara, and then a smtii. 
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the senses. And with this [higher insight] the senses have no pre«stablished 
harmony This is the meaning. It is objected that if the individual is not 
within the scope of verbal-communications and inferences and perceptions, then 
it does not exist. For there is no source-of-valid-ideas for [it]. In reply to this 
he says ^Furthermore . . . not.:^ For a source-of-valid-ideas is not [necessarily] 
a pervader nor a cause of the object-of-knowledge to the extent that, if 

that [source-of-valid-ideas] should cease, the [object-of-knowledge] would cease to 
be. For surely, when the moon is a slender crescent {kdldvant), those who accept 
sources-of-valid-ideas do not doubt the real existence of the deer' which is situated 
in the other part [of the moon’s surface not then visible]. ^Therefore,^ for this 
reason it ^ apperceptible by the concentrated insight only.^ And here the 
atoms and the selves which are subjected to [this] discussion are endowed with a 
particularity peculiar to themselves, because, being substances, they are distinct 
from each other. Whatever things, being substances, are distinct from each 
other, these are endowed with particularity peculiar to themselves, like a cripple 
or a man with a shaven head. According to this inference, and to the verbal-com- 
munication which is devoted to teaching what the truth-bearing insight is, [the 
peculiar individuality of this insight has been defined]. Although the individual 
is described, still in the absence of such a description doubt nught arise, because 
it has been obtained by a line-of-reasomng ; yet in so far as it is not far* or re- 
mote, this mttm is brought, with some difficulty, within the scope of verbal-com- 
munication or of inference. But they do not [make evident the existence of the 
particular] by as direct an experience as words of connexion, for instance, through 
their application of gender and number, [bring] the meaning of the word ' and ’ 
[within the scope of verbal-communication or of inference]. Therefore it is 
established that [this insight] has an object other than the insights resulting from 
things heard or from inferencea 

When the yogin has gained concentrated insight, the subliminal- 
impression made by the insight is reproduced again and again. 

60. The subliminal-impression, produced by this [super- 
reflective balanced-state] is hostile to other subliminal- 
impressions. 

The subliminal-impression arising from concentrated insight inhi- 
bits the latent-impression from the emergent subliminal-impres- 
sion. After emergent subliminal-impressions have been repressed, 

1 Coxapare Subhasitaiatnabhandai^rani which theic results a generic idea 
(Nir. Sag. fourth ed ), p. 318, no. 162, [sdmdnyato bodhayaiah) ; and of ‘ re- 
s V ankam he 'pi. See also Kuvalaya- mote that from which there results 

nanda Earika (Nir Sag ed.), p. 27*. no particular idea vtyepOo na hodh- 

* According to Patanjala Bahasyam the ayataiti. 
meaning of 'not far’ is that from 
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the presented-ideas arising from them do not occur. When 
presented-ideas are restricted, concentration follows after. Then 
concentrated insight ,* after that, subliminal-impressions made from 
insight ; thus latent-impressions from subliminal-impressions are 
reproduced again and again. Thus &st comes insight and then 
[follow] subliminal-impressions. How is it that this excess of sub- 
liminal-impressions will not provide the mind-stuff with a task ? 
[The answer is :] these subliminal-impressions made by the insight 
do not provide the mind-stuff with a task since they cause the 
dwindling of the hindrances. For they cause the mind-stuff to 
cease from its work. For the movement of the mind-stuff termi- 
nates at [the time of] discernment (Jchyati). 

‘ Let this be granted. Let the [concentration] conscious [of an object] have a 
reality as its object by the practice of the aforesaid means. But this concentrated 
insight may be obstructed by beginningless emergent sublimmal-impressions in 
so far as it is closely enveloped [by them], like minute flashes [of light] from a 
lamp in the eddy of a whirling wind,’ To remove this doubt he introduces the 
next sfltra with the words ^concentrated insight.;^ He recites the satra 60 . 
The snbliminal'impression prodaoed by this [super-reflective balanced- 
state] 18 hostile to other subliminal-impressions. The word <this> refers to the 
sujier-refiective balanced-state. The word <other> describes the emergence. It 
is the nature of thoughts to incline' to intended-objects as they really are. 
This instabihty continues unsteady only so long as it does not reach the reality 
[literally, that-ness]. After reaching that and because it has taken a stable 
position there, [this] idea from the subliminal-impression does most certainly 
inhibit the series of ideas from subliminal-impressions which refer to what is 
not reality, even although [this series] is beginningless and rolls on as the wheel ' 
of the series of [fluctuations and] subliminal-impressions. And in this sense 
outsiders^ also say, “ There is no inhibition of the unviolated essence of a thing- 
as-it-really-is by contradictions even although these latter be from time without 
beginning. For it is the nature of the mind to incline to things as they are.” ' 
The objector would say, ‘ This may be true. We may admit that, as a result of 
concentrated insight, there is a restriction of a subliminal-impression produced 
during the emergent state Still there exists uninjured (avikala) an excess of 
subliminal-impressions which is produced by concentration and which causes the 
generation of the concentrated insight. So the fact that the mind-stuff has a 
task still remains ’ — ^With this m mmd, he raises an objection, ^How is it that 

' Compare Samkh. Tatt. Kan Ixiv. tion is found in Vacaspatiinifra's Bba- 

* Compare i. 5, p. 20’ (Calc, ed ). mati (Jiban. ed ), p 60”. 

’ Either Jains or Buddhists. The quota- 
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thi3,» which he removes with the words ^these > . . do not.» For the work of 
the mind-stuff is of two kinds, the enjoyment of sounds and other [perceptible] 
tbi'nga (faftdsdi) and discriminative discernment. With regard to these two 
[kinds of work], the mmd-stufif, when it has latent-impressions of karma from 
the hindrances, proceeds to the enjoyment of sounds and other [perceptible] 
tbinga • but for the mind, all of whose latent-impressions of karma from the 
hindrances have been uprooted by subliminal-impressions arising in insight, and 
whose state is that its task is nearly ended, the only work that remains is dis- 
ciimioative discernment. Accordingly subliminal-impressions from concentra- 
tion are not the reasons why the mind-stuff has enjoyment as its task. On the 
contrary they are hostile to that. They cause the mind-stuff to cease from its 
work ; they make it incapable [of that work] which has the character of enjoy- 
ment. This is the meaning. Why ? «For the movement of the mind-stuff 
terminates at [the time of] discernment.:^ Since m order to enjoy, the mind-stuff 
moves until it experiences discrimmative discernment. But when discrimina- 
tive discernment has come to pass, hindrances cease and it has no longer the 
task of enjoyment. Consequently the complete quiescence of the task of enjoy- 
ment IS the purpose for which subliminal-impressions from insight exist. It is 
this that has been stated here. 

What further does he gain ? 

61. When this [subliminal-impression] also is restricted, 
since all is restricted, [the yogin gains] seedless concentra- 
tion. 

This [seedless concentration] is counter not only to concentrated 
insight but is opposed even to subliminal-impressions made in 
insight. Why? Because the subliminal-impression produced by 
restriction inhibits the subliminal-impressions produced by concen- 
tration. The existence of subliminal-impressions made by the 
mind-stuff in restriction may be inferred from the experience of the 
lapse of time during which there is stability (sthiti) of the restric- 
tion, Together with the subliminal-impressions which arise out 
of the emergent and restricted concentrations and which are con- 
ducive to Isolation, the mind-stuff resolves itself into its own per- 
manent primary-matter. Therefore these subliminal-impressions 
are counter to the mind-stuff’s task and are not causes of its 
stability. Consequently, its task ended, together with the sub- 
liminal-impressions which are conducive to Isolation, the mind- 
stuff ceases [from its task]. When it ceases, the Self abides in 
himself and is therefore called pure and liberated. 
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He asks, «What further ?» What does he also gain ? [Since] the mind stuff 
contains subliminal-impressions [produced] in insight, it has, as before, in 
so far as it is capable of generating a stream of insight, a task [to f ulfil ] Thus 
to remove the task something else is also still required. This is the meaning. 
He gives the answer in the sQtra 61. When this [sablunin^-impressionj 
IS restricted, smce all is restnoted, [the yogm gains] seedless concentration. 
The higher passionlessness,* which has as its distinguishing characteristic the 
undisturbed calm of perception, by an increase m subliminal-impressions restricts 
even those subliminal-impressions made by insight and not merely the insight 
[itself]. This is the meaning of the word «even » Since the whole stream of 
subliminal-impressions as it rises [into consciousness] is restricted, [then,] in- 
asmuch as there is no cause, no effect can be produced. This same is seedless 
concentration. He explains [the sQtra] in the words «This [seedless concen- 
tration].)^ 4)This)& is seedless concentration arising out of higher pasaionless- 
ness, which is counter to concentrated insight, and which with the help of itself 
as cause ‘ becomes not only counter to concentrated insight, but also contra- 
dictory to subliminal-impressions made by insight. It might be objected that, 

‘ A distinct-idea (vijiiana) produced by passionlessness would, since a distinct-idea 
is real, inhibit what is insight and nothing more. But how does it inhibit a 
subliminal-impression which is different in kind from a distinct-idea? For 
evidently a man even when awake has a memory of the object seen in [his] 
dream. [Therefore subliminal-impressions are not inhibited].’ With this in 
mind ho asksi, ^Why’^ He gives the answer in the words ^produced by 
restriction.^^ Bestriction is that by which insight is restricted. It is the higher 
passionlessness. Producedfrom this it is [called] asubhminal-impression produced 
by restriction. Only by the subliminal-impression produced by the higher passion- 
lessness when it has been cultivated for a long time and uninterruptedly and 
with earnest attention, and not by a distmct-idea, are the subliminal-impressions 
of insight inhibited. This is the meaning. — The objector continues, 'This 
may be so. But what is the source-of-valid-ideas for the existence of sublimmal- 
impressions produced by restriction ? It might be either perceived directly, or 
inferred from memoiy, its effect. And when all the [mind-stuff’s] fluctuations are 
restricted, the yogin has no perception nor yet memory, forasmuch as, in so far as 
he has destroyed all fluctuations whatsoever, it is impossible for him to produce 
a memory.’ In reply to this ho says, ^n restriction.^ The stability of the 
restriction is the restricted state of the mind-stuff. — [The existence of subliminal- 
impressions is proved] by an experience of the lapse of time m [periods ofjeight- 
and-forty minutes {muJiUrta) or half-a-watch or a whole watch, or a day and night 
and so forth. What he means to say is this : aocordmg to the degree of the perfec- 
tion in passionlessness and in practice, perfection of restriction is experienced by 
the yogin. And the moments of the higher passionlessness, m so feur as they are 

* Fatanjala Rahasyam identifies this with dharma-inegha. 

’ As explained in i IS. 
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not related to each other in a fixed sequence, are not capable, in so far as they 
last for various periods of time, of producing the full excellence of restriction. 
So the point is that we must admit that there is a permanent accumulation of 
subliminal-impressions produced by the accumulations of the various moments of 
passinpi nasnflsa. The objector says, ‘ Subliminal impressions from insight may 
but why should the subliminal-impression from restriction perish with 
them ; or if it does not perish, [then the mind-stuff would still] have its task [to 
perform].’ In reply to this he says, «out of the emergent,^ [This is the 
analysis of the compound :] conscious [concentration] has (fosya) both emergence 
and the concentration of emergence which restricts this [emergence]. The sub- 
liminal-impressions ansing out of these two are the subliminal -impiessions which 
are conducive to Isolation. [And these are the same as] those produced by re- 
striction. The subliminal-impressions of emergent insight are resolved into 
mind-stuff. Thus the mind-stuff contains subliminal-impressions of emergent 
insight. But the subhminal-impression from restriction lies (aste) just uprisen 
in the mind-stuff. Although [this] subliminal-impression is [uprisen], the 
mind-stuff has no task [to fulfil]. For the mind-stuff has its task [to fulfil] 
when it is bringing to pass the two purposes of the Self, thee^erience of sounds 
and other [perceptible things] and the discriminative discernment. Such are the 
two purposes of the Self. But when nothing is left but subliminal-impressions 
[of restriction], — now that the Self is not assimilated-by-reflection* [pratmrk- 
vedin) to the thinking-substance, — ^this is not one of the purposes of the Self. 
On the other hand, in the case of the discarnate and of those [whose bodies] are 
resolved-into-primary-matter, the mind-stuff, — not only in so far as it is conducive 
to restriction, but also in so far as it is pervaded (vasita) with hindrances, — still 
has its task [to fulfil]. With this in mind he says ^Consequently.» The rest 
is easy. 

The announcement (uddega) and the definition {nirdega) of Yoga, the characteristic- 
mark of the fluctuations Avhich exist for the sake of this [Yoga], the means of 
Yoga and its subdivisions, — [these] have been sketched in this Book. 


Of Patanjah’s Yoga-treatise entitled Exposition of Saihkhya 
{Sdmkhya-pravacana), the First Book, on Concentration. 

Of the Explanation of the Comment on Patanjali’s-Treatise, which Explanation 
is entitled Clarification of Entities (Tattva-Tdigaradl) and was composed by the 
Venerable Vacaspatimi 9 ra, the First Book, on Concentration, is finished. 


' Compare pp. 22^; GG'; 138", 152’, and 305’ (Galcatta ed.). 
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MEANS OF ATTAINMENT 

It haa been stated what the yoga is of one whose mind is concen- 
trated. [This sutra] gives the start to the problem [which considers] 
how even one whose mind-stuff is emergent may be concentrated 
(yukta) in concentration (yoga). 

1. Self-castigation and study and devotion to the iQvara 
are the Toga of action. 

Yoga is not perfected in him who is not self-castigated. Impurity 
— ^which is variegated with subconscious-impressions (^vdsand), from 
time without beginning, coming from the hindrances and from karma, 
— and into which [the meshes of] the net of objects have [there- 
fore] found entrance, is not reduced (sathbhedcm apadyate) except 
by <self-castigation.> This is the use^ of self-castigation. And 
this [kind of self-castigation], not being inhibitory to the undis- 
turbed calm of the mind-stuff, is therefore deemed [by great sages] 
to be worthy of his (anena., the yogin’s) earnest attention. <Recita- 
tion> is the repetition * of purifying formulae such as the Mystic 
Syllable (pranava) or the study of books on Liberation. <Devo- 
tion to the l5vara> is the offering ® up <ff all actions to the Supreme 
Teacher or the renunciation of the fruit of [all] these [actions]. 

If U be objected that the First Book described yoga with its means [and] with 
its subordinate divisions [and] with its results, and that no reason remains 
why a Second Book should be begun, he replies in the words ^as been 
stated.^ For in the First Book practice and passionlessness were described 
as means to yoga. And since these two, for one whose [mind-stuff] is 
emergent, do not instantly come into being, he stands in need of the means 
taught in the Second Book in order to purify the sattvu. For by these ho 
q^uite purifies the sattva and performs the protective ordinances and daily 

1 Similarly i 41, p. 85* (Calc, ed ). ’ Contrast this with i. 23 and see also Linga 

‘ See ii. 44 and compare Linga Pur viii, 39. Fur. viii, 40. 
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cultivates practice and passionlessness. The state of being concentrated is the 
state of being undistracted. — How could even a man whose mind-stuff is 
emergent be, because concentrated {ifukta) by the means which are to be taught, 
a yogin? This is the meaning. From among those observances which are 
to be described, having made a selection [of some] as being rather more service- 
able to the beginner, the author of the sQtras first of all teaches [what] the 
yoga of action [is]. 1. Self-castigation and study and devotion to the 

iQvara are the Yoga of action. Action which is itself yoga is the yoga of 
action since it is a means-of-e£fecting yoga. Therefore, in the Yimu PurOna, 
in the dialogue between Ehandikya and Ke 9 idhvaja, starting with the passage,’ 
‘ At first the yogin who is [just] beginning to apply himself is called a novice 
(yoyo-yuj),’ self-castigation and recitation and the like are set forth. With the 
words «in him who is not self-castigated^ he shows by a negative instance 
that self-castigation is a means. By the words <:fi:om time without beginning^ 
he shows that self-castigation has a subsidiary function which is serviceable 
as a means’ [of attaining yoga]. Variegated by reason of the subconscious- 
impressions, from tune without beginnmg, coming from hindrances and from 
karma, [and] therefore that in which [the meshes of] the net of objects have 
found entrance, that is, inserted themselves, impurity, which is the excess of 
rajas and tamos, is not thoroughly reduced without self-castigation. Reduction 
is the thorough thinning out of that which was closely woven. — The objection is 
raised: ‘Even if we have recourse to self-castigation, still — in so far as it 
causes disorders of the humours — ^it is hostile to yoga ; how then is it a means 
[to attain] this [yoga]?’ In reply to this he says, <cAnd this’ [kind].» 
Self-castigation should be performed only so long as it does not bring on 
a disorder* of the humours. This is the meaning. ^Such as the Mystic 
Syllabled that is, such as, the Hymn to the Purusa [BY. x. 90] or the Budra- 
mandala’ or a Brahmana or the like from the Yedas, or the Brahma-p&raya^' 
from the Puranas. — Ifvara, that is, the Supreme Teacher, the Exalted, —to 
him. With regard to Whom this ’’ hath been said, “ Whatever I do, whether 
suspicious or inauspicious, whether intentionally or unintentionally, all that 
is committed unto Thee. Moved by Thee I do [it all].” — Renunciation of the 
fruit of [all] these [actions] is doing the actions without attachment to the 
fruit [thereof]. And with regard to this it hath been said,' “ You are concerned 
with actions only and never with fruits. Do not be one whose motive is the 
fruit of actions. Nor let your attachment be to inaction.” 


’ VP. VI. 7. 33. See also Naradiya Pur. xlvii 
' Literally, is seiviceable by being a means, 
vrinyatd'^payogvnam. 

' As opposed, for instance, to VP ii IJ. 

‘ Compare i 30, p. 67 ‘ (Calc, ed.), 

* This seems to refer to the ^atarudnya- 


homamantras, Taittiiiya-samhita iv 5, 
Vajasaneyi-samhita xvi, Kathaka xvii 
° Refers perhaps to Visnu Purai^a i 15 
’ Vijnana Bhiksu calls this smfit. 

' Bhagavad Cita ii. 47. 
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Purposes of the yoga of action 

Now this yoga of action is — 

2. For the cultivation of concentration and for the attenua- 
tion of the hindrances. 

For when the yoga of action is given earnest attention, it cultivates 
concentration j attenuates the hindrances to an extreme degree ; 
[and] will make the hindrances, when they are extremely attenuated, 
disqualified for propagation, like seeds burned by the fire of Eleva- 
tion {prasarhkhydna). But the subtile insight, which is the dis- 
criminative discernment between the sattva and the Self, untouched 
by the hindrances because they are so much attenuated, with its 
task finished, will be ready for inverse-propagation * (pratiprasava). 
In order to mention the purpose of this [yoga of action] he introduces the 
sUtra with the words ^For the./^ 2. For the oultlvation ‘ of concentration 
and for the attenuation of the hindrances. It is objected that if the yoga 
of action alone is able to attenuate the hindrances, then there is no need of 
Elevation. To this he replies with the words ^the extremely attenuated.^ 
The yoga of action operates only for the extreme attenuation, but not for the 
sterilization of the hindrances, but Elevation [operates] for the sterilization 
of those [hindrances]. The words ^like burned seeds)^ indicate that the 
burned seeds of winter rice [and the hindrances] are of the same kind in so 
far as both are sterile. The objector says, ‘ This may be true. But if Elevation 
alone can disqualify the hindrances from propagation, then there is no need 
for their attenuation.’ In reply to this he says, ^of these.:^ For if the 
hindrances are not attenuated, the discriminative discernment between the 
sattva and the Self, submerged {grasta) by mighty foes, is incapable even of 
uprising, still less of sterilizing them. But when the hindrances are quite 
thinned out and impotent, [the discernment], although in opposition to them, 
does, with the aid of passionlessness and of practice, finally arise. And when 
the discernment which is nothing more than the [sense] of the difference 
between the sattva and the Self is finally arisen, it is un-touched by them, — 
that is, not overwhelmed by them, — for just so long as it is not touched 
[by them]. ^CThe subtile insights is so-called, because its object is subtile 
inasmuch as its object is beyond the range of the senses. ^Will be ready 
for inverse-propagation,}^ that is, for resolution. Why? Because its task 
is finished. [In other words,] that is said to bo of this kind by which, acting 
as a cause, the task of giving starts to the effects of the aspects {guna) has 
been finished. 


* Compare ii. 2, p. 107'; ii. 10, p. 120’, * Deuseen’s excellent rendering of this word 

ii. 27, p. 167* ; ill. 50, p. 265* j iv. 34, is Verinnerlichvng. 
p. 319* (Calc. ed). 

14 [eos it] 
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Now what are these ^ hindrances and (vd) how many are they ? 

3. Undifferentiated-consciousness {avidyd) and the feeling- 
of-personality and passion and aversion and the wilhto- 
live are the five ^ hindrances. 

This means that the so-called hindrances are five misconceptions 
[i. 8], These when flowing out make the authority (adhiharc^ of 
the aspects {guna) more rigid ; make a mutation more stable ; swell 
the stream of effects and causes ; and, becoming interdependent 
upon one another for aid, bring forth the fruition of karma. 

He raises a question by saying and replies [to it] by the sQtra 

upon ^Undifferentiated-consciousness. » 3. trudifrerentiated-oonsciousnesB 

{avidyS) and the feeling-of-personality and passion and aversion and the 
will-to-live are the flve hindranoes. He explains the word ^indrances)^ 
by the words ^five misconceptions.^ Undifferentiated-consciousness, to begin 
with, is nothing but misconception. The feeHng-of-personality and the others 
also have undifferentiated-consciousness as their material cause, [and] since 
they cannot exist without it, [they too] are misconceptions. And hence when 
undifferentiated-consciousness is destroyed, there would follow the destruction 
of them also. He mentions the reason why they should be destroyed, in that 
they are the cause of the round-of-rebirths. This he states in the word 
^These.:^ When flowing out [that is] moving’ continuously forth, ^^make 
the authority of the aspects more rigid, that is, more powerful; [and] in 
consequence ^make a mutation [more] stable.^ For in successive forms as 
unphenomenalized [primary matter] and as the Great [thinking-substance] 
and as the personality-suhstance, they swell, that is, they intensify, the stream 
of cause and effect. He shows for what purpose they do all this in the words 
^one another. » The [three] fruitions of karma, distinguished [li. 13] as 
being birth and length of life and kind of experience, have their purpose (artha) 
in the Self That [purpose] those hindrances bring to pass, that is, accomplish. 
Do they accomplish this singly ? He says, ‘ Ho.’ But ^upon one another for 
aid,^ that is, the hindrances [aided] by the karmas, and the karmas [aided] by 
the hindrances. 

4. Undifferentiated-consciouBiiesB {avidyd) ig the field for 
the others whether they be dormant or attenuated or 
intercepted or sustained. 

Of these [five], undifferentiated-consciousness is the field [or] 
propagative soil. The others are feeling-of-personality and the rest 

’ Many MSS omit te. ^ Many MSS. omit pancd. 

’ Compare li. 4, p IIO*; iii. 13, p. 207*. 
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[of the five hindrances]. In four kinds of forms, the dormant and 
the attenuated and the intercepted and the sustained. — 1. Of these 
[four], what is the dormant state * It is the tendency [of the 
hindrances] which remain merely potential in the mind towards the 
condition of seed. The awakening of that [dormant hindrance] is 
the coming face-to-face with the [particular] object [which makes 
that dormant hindrance manifest]. But for one who has [reached] 
Elevation {prasarhkhydna), and whose hindrances have become 
burned seed, there is not that [awakening of the hindrances] even 
when he is brought face-to-face with the object [which manifests 
them]. Eor out of what can burned seed germinate ^ For this 
reason the fortunate (kugala) man whose hindrances have dwindled 
away is said to be in his last ^ body {caramadeha). In him only 
the burned state of the seeds, the fifth stage of the hindrances [is 
found], and not in other [persons]. So although the hindrances 
are existent, the vitality (sdmarthya) of the seed is said to be 
already burned. Accordingly, even when the object is face-to-face, 
there is no awakening of these [hindrances]. Thus dormancy and 
the failure of the burned seed to propagate have been described. — 
2. Attenuation is now described. The hindrances, when over- 
powered {upahata) by the cultivation of their opposites,* become 
attenuated. — 3. When this is the case, [the other hindrances] inter- 
cept [the attenuated hindrances] repeatedly, and move forth actively 
again in this or that [unattenuated] form {dtmand) In that case ® 
they are called intercepted. How is this ? Since [for instance] 
when one is in love, no anger is felt, inasmuch as, when one is in 
love, anger does not actively move forth ; and love, when felt in 
one direction, is by no means unfelt towards another object. When 
Chaitra is known to be in love with one woman, it is not assumed 
that he is out of love for other women. Rather, his love finds its 
fluctuation fixed in this direction, in other directions its fluctuation 
is yet to come. For this [third fluctuation] is for the moment both 
dormant and attenuated and intercepted. — 4. That fluctuation 
which is fixed upon an object is sustained (udard). No one of all 

' See VP w. 10 7 and Bh. Gita viii. 26. ’ When they form a succession of tanu and 

» See II. 33. atanii. 
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these [four] passes beyond the limits of the hindrances [and there- 
fore all four are to be rejected]. If this is so {tarhi), what is this 
hindrance that is intercepted [or] dormant [or] attenuated or 
sustained ? The answer-is-now-given (wcyate). It is exactly true 
[that all hindrances are forma of undifferentiated-consciousness]. 
But only when these [hindrances] are particularized, do they 
become intercepted and so on. For just as these stages cease 
when their opposites are cultivated, so they become manifest 
(ahhivyaktci) when [changed] into the phenomenal-form {anjand) 
by the operation of their phenomenalizing-conditions {vyahjaka). 
So all those hindrances without exception are varieties of 
undifferentiated-consciousness. Why is this ? Since it is un- 
differentiated-consciousness and nothing else that pervades^ all 
[hindrances]. Whatever [perceptible] object is given a form by 
the undifferentiated-consciousness, it is that [object] which is per- 
meated* by the hindrances. Whenever there is a misconceived 
idea, they become apperceived ; and when undifferentiated-con- 
sciousness dwindles, they too dwindle away. 

He shows that hindrances are to he rejected in that they have their root in 
undifferentiated-consciousness. 4. Undifferentiated-consciouanesa {avidya) u 
the field for the others whether they be dormant or attenuated or mter- 
cepted or sustained. When he asks «1. Of these [four], what is the dormant 
state ?» his intention is to say that there is no proof for the real existence of 
hindrances, if they are not performing their pecuhar purposeful activity. He 
tells the answer in the words «in the mind.^ The hindrances may not indeed 
perform their purposeful activity, but in the case of the discamate and of those 
[whose bodies] are resolved into primary matter, they assume the form of seed 
and exist merely potentially, as curds exist in milk. For other than discrimina- 
tive insight there is nothing to cause the sterility of these [hindrances]. Hence 
the discarnate and those [whose bodies] are resolved into primary matter, who 
have not obtained discriminate discernment, have their hindrances dormant, 
until such time as [these hindrances] reach the time of their limitation. But 
when they reach that, since the hindrances revert once more, they come face-to- 
face with the various objects [of sense]. Thus these [hindrances] are those of 
which the basis is merely potential. In this way theii* potential rising [into 
consciousness] is described. By the words «tendency . . . towards the condition 

' Balataraa says, ‘ Undifferentiated -con- ’ Balaratna explains the word anuferate 
sciousness is inseparably -connected by saying ' become inherent m ' (anu- 

with hindrances ' {kh^esv atidyaiivTyaf, gat't bkavanti) 
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of seed:^ their potentiality of action is indicated. To meet the question why, 
in the case even of one who has discriminative discernment, hindrances are not 
dormant, he says, ^for one who has [reached] Elevation.^ ^In his last body,^ 
in other words, in his case no other body will be produced with reference to 
which [this] body of his could be called prior. ^Not in other persons,)^ in other 
words, not in the discarnate and similar cases. An objection is raised, ‘ Since 
there is no total destruction of any existing thing, what, we ask, becomes of the 
force of the magical powers of this kind of yoga? Are not the hindrances 
awakened when faee-to-face with objects ’ ’ In reply to this, he says, «existent.» 
Although the hindrances are existent, still in their state as seeds they are burned 
by the fire of Elevation (prasamhhyana). This is the meaning. — 2. The opposite 
of the hindiances is the yoga of action ; by the cultivation, by the followmg up, 
of this, the hindrances become overpowered, that is, attenuated. Or we may say 
that thinkiiig-focused-to-a-point {samyag-jmna) is the opposite of undifferentiated- 
consciousness ; that the knowing of distinctions is [the opposite] of the feeling- 
of-persouality , that the detached attitude {madhyasthyd) is [the opposite] of 
passion and aversion ; [and] that the cessation of the thought of continuance is 
[the opposite] of the will-to-live. — 3. He describes the interception with the 
words cWhen this is the case.^ Either because overcome by any one of the 
hindrances which moves actively forth, or because resulting excessively to objects, 
they intercept repeatedly and move actively forth in one form or another, that 
is, come into appearance (avirbhMmU), either as the result of using aphrodisiacs 
and the like or as the result of the weakness of [the other hindrances] which 
overcome it. By the repetition he signifies the reiteration of the interruption 
and of the moving actively forth. Thus the difference [of this] from the afore- 
said dormant [hindrance] has been described. When love moves actively forth, 
anger which is different in kind is overpowered ; or again love itself set upon 
one object oi'erpowers, though like in kind, another love which is set upon 
a different object. This he states by the word «love.» — The fluctuation which 
is yet to come is to be understood as having a three-fold course according to 
circumstances. With this in mind he says, «Por this.» The pronoun [‘ this ’] 
refers only to the hindrance from the fluctuation which is yet to come ; it does 
not refer to Ghaitra’s love, just because that [love] is intercepted. — 4. He describes 
the sustained [hindrance] in the words «upon an object.^ If some one 
suggests as an objection that the sustained [hindrance], since it hinders men, 
might be [properly] called a hindrance, but that the others do not hinder [and so 
can] by no means be called hindrances, be says in reply «all these [four].^ They 
do not pass beyond the limits of the hindrances, that is, beyond the limits of the 
thing expiessed by the woid hindrance, when they become changed into the 
sustained state. Therefore they too are to be rejected. This is the point. — 
Presupposing the unity of the hindrances' he raises an objection in the words 


‘ Literall} , Presupposing a unity in so far as the quality of being a hindrance goes 
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«If this is so, what.» He rebuts it by showing that although they are of the 
same kind in so far as they are hindrances, they are particular because of the' 
different previously described states This he does in the words ^he answer- 
is-now-given. It is tvue.^ The objector sa 3 rs,^ ‘This may be true. The 
hindrances may result from undifferentiated-consciousness ; still why should they 
cease when undifferentiated-consciousness ceases? For surely no one would 
suppose that a piece of cloth ceases to be, when the weaver ceases to be.’ In 
reply to this he says 4Call these . . . without exception.^ The distinctions’ are 
only apparently distinctions, that is to say, they do not exist separably from 
this [undifferentiated-consciousness]. He asks a question in the words 4CWhy 
is this He gives the reply in the words 4^1 [hindrances].)^ This same 
point is made clear by the word ^whatever.» ^Is given a form)& [that is] is 
falsely attributed. The rest is easy. 

‘ In the case of those who have been resolved into entities, the hindrances are 
dormant ; for yogins, attenuated ; and in case of those attached to objects, 
hindrances are intercepted or sustained.’ This is the summarmng-stanza.' 


At this point undifferentiated-consciousness itself is described. 

5. The recognition of the permanent, of the pure, of pleasure, 
and of a self in what is impermanent, impure, pain, and not- 
self is undtSiBrentiated-consciousneBS. 

1. It is the recognition of the permanent* in an impermanent 
effect, for example, that the earth should he perpetual, that the 
sky with the moon and stars should be perpetual, that celestial 
beings are deathless. — 2. Likewise in the impure and highly re- 
pulsive ’ body there has been the recognition of purity. And it 


’ Namely, in reply to the hedgings which 
in the Comment follow 4Clt is true^ 

’ Compare Kav. Prak. Ullasa iu and the 
veree quoted in the comment on Appa- 
yadiksita's Euvalayanandakarikap. 11* 
(Nimaja Sag. eJ , 1903) 

Gaganam gagnnSlcatam 
sugarah sagaropamah 
Bumariitanagor yuddham 
rdmaravanayor na. 

‘ Discussed in Fatanjah's Mahabhasya 
(Kielhorn'sed.), p 6“. The application 
IS only general here 

‘ The parallel between this and the dis- 


cussion in Aryadeva's Catuhpataka is 
very striking. The concept of amdgd 
is fundamental in the Mahay ana Arya- 
deva IB said to be the pupil of I^gSr- 
juna ; consequently he wrote a couple 
of centuries before Fatafijali. We are 
indebted for this important discoveiy 
to Mabamahopadhyaya Hataprasad 
Shastrl (Notes on the newly -found 
Manuscript Chatuhsatika by Aryadeva, 
Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, New 
Senes, vol. vii, no 7, 1911, p. 431). 

° Compare Maitrl Up iii 4 
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has been said, “ Because of its [first] abode [and] because of its 
origin [and] because of its sustenance [and] ^cause of its exuda- 
tions [and] because of its decease and because it needs [constant] 
cleaning, the learned recognize that the body is impure.” Here 
the recognition of the pure in the impure is evident. If we say, 
‘ This girl, beautiful as the sickle of the new moon, her limbs 
formed of honey and nectar, her eyes large as the petals of the 
blue lotus, seeming to refresh the living world with her coquettish 
glances, so that we think that she has issued forth from the moon,’ — 
then what could be the connexion of this [body] with that (hena) 
[to which it is compared] ? Just so ^ it is that there is a miscon- 
ceived idea of the pure in the impure. In this way, [by showing 
the recognition of the pure in the impure, one sees that there is] 
the [misconceived] idea of merit where there is only demerit and of 
the useful where there is only the useless. — 3. Similarly [Patanjali] 
will describe ® the recognition of pleasure in pain in the words, “ By 
reason of the pains of mutations and of anguish and of subliminal- 
impressions and by reason of the opposition of fluctuations of the 
aspects iguna ) — 'to the discriminating all is nothing but pain." U n- 
differentiated-consciousness is the recognition that there is pleasure 
in this [pain]. — 4. Likewise the recognition of a self in the not-self, 
either in external aids ’ whether animate or inanimate, or in the 
body as the seat of outer experience, or in the central-organ which 
aids the Self, — this is the recognition of a self in the not-self. In 
this sense it has been said of this, “ He who counts any existing 
thing, whether phenomenalized or unphenomenalized [primary 
matter], as himself ; or who rejoices in the success of these (tasya) 
[things], deeming it his own success, or who giieves at the ill- 
success of these [things], deeming it his own ill-success, — ^these (sa) 
are all unenlightened.” It is this four-fold undifferentiated-con- 
sciousness which becomes the root of that unbroken-series {scintdna) 
of hindrances and of latent-impressions of karma together with its 
fruition. And this undifierentiated-consciousness {orvidya), pre- 

^ Compare the tale in Henry Warren’s ’ Balarama says ‘ Such as sons or cattle or 
Buddhism in Translations, p 297. servants or beds or seats, which are 

* See ii. 15. “ot the self ’. 
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cisely as in the case of a foe (a-mitra) or of a trackless forest (a- 
gospada), is to be conceived as a really existing object {vastusa- 
tattva). Just as a foe {armtra) is not a negative Mend [and] not 
Bomething.amounting to a friend, but the opposite of this [friend], 
a rival,— so too a trackless forest^ (a-gospada) is not [a place] 
not-visited-by-cows [gospada-ahhava), nor again is it merely a 
[quantity of] land which has a cow’s foot as its measure, but, on 
the contrary, it is nothing less than a definite place, a different 
thing, other than these two [and the opposite of a cow’s footprint]. 
Precisely so, undifferentiated-consciousness is not a source-of- valid- 
ideas nor the negation of a source-of-valid-ideas, but another kind 
of thinking the reverse of knowledge. 

6 The reoogiution of the permanent, of the pure, of pleasure, and of a 
self in what is impermanent, impure, pain, and not-self is undifferentiated- 
oonsciousness. 1. The word ^effeci» is a qualification which serves [to 
indicate] the impermanence. Some indeed, deeming the elements permanent and 
longing to attain to the form of these, pay devotion even to these. Thus deeming 
the moon and sun and stars and heavenly regions permanent, in order to attain 
these, they pay devotion to the Paths [that is, the Way of the Fathers and the 
Way of the Gods] which begin with the Smoke. Similarly deeming the celestial 
beings, that is, the gods, to be deathless, they drink soma in order to reach their 
condition. For it is written [EV. viiL 48. 3], “ We have drunk the soma ; we 
have become deathless. ” It is this recognition of the permanent in the imper- 
manent that is undifferentiated-consciousness. 2. ^CLikewise in the impure and 
highly repulsive body» — when the sentence is only half-finished he recites a 
stanza (gafM) from Vyasa ’ to show the repulsiveness of the body. The words 
are because of its [first] abode.^ The abode is the .mother’s womb polluted 
by such things as urine ; the seed is the mother’s blood and the father’s semen. 
The sustenance is formation into juices of the food eaten and drunk ; for by it 
the body is held together. Exudation is sweat. And death defiles the body of 
even a scholarly man. Inasmuch as a bath is required after his [dead body] is 
touched. — An objector might say, *If the body is impure, there is no use in 
cleansing it with earth and with water.’ To this he replies 4Cbecause it needs 
[constant] cleaning,^ Although the body is naturally impure, purification must 
be applied [to it], just as women produce fragrance [by applying] ointments 

* This illustration occurs in Siddhanta 2, ' Measure ’ pramane ; thus gospada- 

Kaumudi, § 1060, on Pan. w 1 145. matram = ksetram. 

'fhe word has the two meanings given * Patanjali discusses the word Ymydsihh 
in the Comment • 1. ‘ Not-visited ’ in the first vSrttika on iv 1 97. 

(asevite), thus gospadd/iy = a>atttfdni ; 
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to the body. He completes the half-fimshed statement by saying ^Here . . . 
in the impure.:^ The meaning is that it is impure on the grounds stated 
before. He describes the recognition of purity [in the impure] by the words 
^the new.^ ^Goquetiish^ is that which is playful as the result of an 
erotic-mood. What could be the connexion of the highly lepulaive body, by 
a highly remote {mandatcma) similarity, with such a thing as the sickle of the 
new moon ? — ^n this way,^ by showing the recognition of purity in the impure 
body of a woman. 4:Where there is only demerit:^ as in the case of murder 
(Auisd), there is [the discovery of] an idea of merit in thmgs which liberate from 
the round-of-rebirths. Similarly in case of a thing that is useless, such as money, 
because of the amount of pains [required] for getting it and keepmg it, it is 
explained that there is [a discoveiy oQ the idea of the useful [in the useless]. 
All these in that they are abhorrent ate impute. — 3. Similarly ... in pain.^ 
Easy. — 4. ^.Likewise ... in the not-self.^ Easy. — ^It was Pahcafikha' who 
spoke of this in this way. — The "phenomenalized” [primary-matter] is the ani- 
mate, such as sons or wives or cattle ; the “ unphenomenalized ” is the inanimate, 
such as beds or seats or food. — «These (sa) are all unenlightened)^ [that is] 
stupid. — It is called four-fold (catu^da) because it has four parts (pada), four 
places [where it becomes phenomenalized]. It might be objected, ' There is 
also another kind of undifferentiated-consciousness which has as its object such 
[states] as loss * of the sense of orientation or as [the sight] of the firebrand [whirled 
about so as to be seen as a] circle. Undifferentiated-consciousness has [therefore] 
an indefinite number of parts. Why then say that it is four-fold ? ’ In reply 
to this he says, '^the coot ... of that.^ There may also be of course other 
undifferentiated-consciousnesses, but the undifferentiated-consciousness which is 
the seed of the round-of-rebirths has only four parts. 

An objector says, ' Undiffei'entiated-consciousness (a-vtdyd) might be a nega- 
tive determinative ^ compound (nan-samasa). In which case, 1. the first member 
(a-) might be determinative {pradMna), as for example, without-flies {cMnakttha ) ; 
or 2. the final member might be determinative, as for example, not a-king’s 
officer {a-r&japurma ) ; or 3. [the compound] might have a third thing as deter- 
minative, as for example, a flyless place {amdknka dega). This being the 
situation, if we suppose 1. that the first member is determinative, then un- 
differentiated consciousness (a-vidya) would be understood as a negation whereto 
an affirmative is expected* {prasajjya-pratisedha). And this [kind of a nega- 
tion] could not be the cause of such things as the hindrances. Or if wo 


* This is the fifth fragment according to 

Garbe : Festgruss an Roth, 1893, p. 78 
See also Garbe’s Introduction to his 
translation of the Simkhya-Tsttva- 
Kaumudl, p. 7. 

* Compare i. 6, p. 21* (Calc, ed ). 

» PSni li 2. 6. 

13 


* A negative connected -with a verbal stem. 
See Patanjali . Mahabhasya (Eielhom's 
ed )i. 215, last line, 221“; 319'*; 341»: 
lii. 35, last line. See also the discussion 
in Apodeva* MimSnsS-nyaya-prakSfa 
(1906), p. 109. There is also a chapter 
on this in Vaiyakarana Bhusana. 


[h.oj. 17 ] 
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suppose 2. that the final member is to be the determinative, then it is undifferen* 
tiated-consciousness that is to be particularized by the negation of something. 
And this [kind of] undifferentiated-consciousness would be destructive of such 
things as the hindrances and not the seed of them [because it would be 
a consciousness of the absence of something]. Por it cannot be that the 
[member] subol'dinate {guna) to the determinative (prad^na) [member of the 
compound] should break down that determinate. Therefore in order to make 
sure that it does not break down the determinative, something irregular, [that is, 
the absence of something] must be supposed, on the other hand, to be found in 
the subordinate [member of the compound]. Accordingly, in order that un- 
differentiated-consciousness as such should not be broken down, another meaning 
must be given to the negative or [another] negative must be supplied. Or if we 
suppose, on the other hand, 3. that another thing be the determinative [to the 
compound], we should have to say that [undifferentiated-consciousness] is a state- 
of-mind (&udd7n) in which knowledge (md^a) does not exist And that could not 
be the seed of such things as the hindrances merely in so far as it is the absence 
of knowledge. For then a similar-state-of-things would also have to be admitted 
in the case of that [form of undifferentiated-consciousness] which is attained in 
the restriction when preceded by discriminative discernment, [since here too 
there is absence of knowledge]. Accordingly in all [these three] ways [it has 
been shown] that undifferentiated-consciousness is not the root of such things as 
the hindrances.’ In reply to this he says, ^And this . . . haa)^ <CA really 
existing objects is the state of existence of a real object, that is, really existing 
objectivity. So in this way [it is evident] that undifferentiated-consciousness is 
neither 1. a iiegation-whereto-an-affirmative-is-expected (prasw^a-prattsedha ) ; 
nor again 2. nothing but [a defective kind of] knowledge ; nor even 3. is it 
a state-of-mind characterized as being the absence of this, [that is, knowledge] ; 
but 4. undifferentiated-consciousness is described as being misconceived thinking, 
the opposite of knowledge (vidya). For the relation of word and thing is 
determined by conforming to the [usage of the] world. And because [according 
to the usage] of the world even a [compound] whose final member is determina- 
tive and which is a negative compound and which suppresses (upamardaJca) the 
thing to be described by the last word [of the compound] is now and then found 
in a sense contrary to this [final member as determinative] and [at the same 
time] suggested by this [final member], — there is [therefore] in this case also 
an expressive-meaning {vrtti) in the sense of being contrary to this [knowledge]. 
— He analyses the example «Just as a foe {a-mitra) is not.» [A foe] is not 
«a negative friend» nor again « . , amounting to a friend.» Supply ' at this 
point [in the text] ‘Some other thing, but «the approach of this, a rival.»’ 
«So too a trackless forests is not a negative cow’s’ footprint, nor again is it 
merely a [quantity of] land which has a cow’s foot as its measure ; but, on 
’ It would appear that Vacaspatimipra did ’ See the discussion s v. gospadam in ^ahda- 
not read the words fcim tv, . sapatnah. Ealpa-Druma 
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the contrary, nothing less than a spacious place, the opposite [in extent] of a cow’s 
foot and other than the two negative a-gospada [that is, 1. without footprints- 
of-the-cow, and 2. not-a-cow’s footprint would form together the first negative 
cow’s footprint ; and 3. land covered by a cow’s footprint would form the second 
negative cow’s footprint], in fact, a different thing [altogether, the trackless 
forest]. He applies this to the matter in hand which he is illustrating, with the 
words Precisely so.» 


6. When the power of seeing and the power by which one 
sees have the appearance (iva) of being a single-self, [this is] 
the feeling-of-personality. 

The Self is the power of seeing; the thinking-substance is the 
power by which one sees. The hindrance called the feeling-of- 
personality is a change by which these two appear to become 
a single essence (svarupa). When there is any kind of failure to 
distinguish him who has the power of the enjoyer from that which 
has the power of being enjoyed, which are as distinct as possible 
and as unconfused as possible, enjoyment is ready at hand. But 
when each has recovered its own essence, there is Isolation. — How 
is it that [at that time there could be anything] that could be 
called enjoyment ? In this sense it has been said,^ “ He who 
should fail to see that the Self is other than the thinking-substance, 
distinct in nature and in character and in consciousness and in 
other respects, would make the mistake of putting his own 
thinking-substance in the place of that [Self].” 

Having said that undifferentiated-consciousness [avidya) is the cause, he says that 
the feeling-of-personality is the effect, which [in its turn] is supreme (mnsfM) 
over passion and the other [hindrances]. 6. When the power of seeing and 
the power by which one sees have the appearance of being a single-self, 
[this is] the feeling-of-personahty. The seeing and that by which one sees are 
precisely the two powers of the two, the self and the not-self. That undifferen- 
tiated-consciousness (avidyd) which is characterized as being the perception of 
a self in what is the not-self, and which has the appearance of being a single 
intended-object, but which, in the strict sense, is not a single self, — this \omdy&\ 
is the feeling-of-personality. Instead of saying ‘ of seeing and of that by which 
one sees ’, he uses the words <power of> in order to indicate the relation between 
them, that is, the capacity to be an enjoyer and to be objects to be enjoyed. 

He elaborates the sQtra by saying «The Self. »— It might be asked, ‘ Why, since 

* This IB the sixth fragment of Pancajikha according to Garbe Compare Bh Gita vi. 41, 
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they are perceived as identical, should they not be identical and why should [the 
appearance of] unity hinder the Self? ’ In reply he says who has the power 
t>f the enjoyer . . . that which has the power of being enjoyed.^ He who has 
the power of the enjoyer is the Self ; that which has the power of being enjoyed 
is the thinking-substance. These two are as distinct as possible. If it be asked, 
‘Whence comes this distinction ?’ the reply is, <hs unconfused as possible.^ 
Immutability and other [qualities] are the properties of the Self ; mutability and 
other [qualities] are the properties of the thinking-aubstanca Thus there is no 
confusion. Thus by these words it is asserted that the identity, although 
presented-as-an-idea, is not in-the-stiict-sense-real. — The words ^C&ilure to dis- 
tinguish)^ state the fact that hindrances exist. After having given an afiSrmative 
[line of reasoning], he states a negative [line of reasoning] in the words ^ts own 
essence.)^ The recovery is the discriminative discernment. That another also 
holds this same opinion he says in the words ^n this sense it has been said)^ 
byPahcafikha that ^the thinking-substance.^ — <Tn nature)^ means in its own 
self, which is, at all times whatsoever, pure [of aspects (gtmd ^ ; ^n character^ 
means in its detachment; 4Cin consciousness^ means in its intelligence 
[caiUtnya ) ; whereas the thinking-subject is impure and not detached and inani- 
mate {jada). ITndifPerentiated-consciousneas (avidya) is the mental state with 
regard to these two [to the effect that they are one] self. ^The mistake^ is a 
subliminal-impression generated by a previous undifferentiated-consciousness ; 
or else it is the tamos [quality], because undifferentiated-consciousness is tamos. 


7. Passion is that which dwells^ upon pleasure. 

That greed [or] thirst [or] desire, on the part of one acquainted 
with pleasure, ensuing upon a recollection of pleasure, for either 
the pleasure or for the means of attaining it, is passion. 

When one feels the discrimination, such states as passion cease. So the feeling- 
of-personality brought to pass by undifferentiated-consciousness [avidy&) is the 
root (ntddna) of such states as passion. Accordingly, directly after the feeling-of- 
personality he gives the distinguishing-characteristic of passion and of the rest 
[of the hindrances]. 7. Passion is that wbioh dwells upon pleasure. Since 
memory [of pleasure] is impossible in the case of one unacquainted with pleasure, 
the text says ^Acquainted with pleasure.)^ Passion for a recollected pleasure 
ensues ^upon a recollection of pleasure.^ But whUe a pleasure is in experience 
there is no need of recollection. Since, however, the means for attaining 
pleasure are either remembered or perceived, the passion must ensue upon a 
recollection of pleasure. And even when the means of attaining pleasure are 

*■ See the gloss aukham anufele vifoytkarati (ontikunanti), p. 281” (Calc, ed.), and 

(MauiprabhS). Compare i. 11, p. 38' the last words of the BhS§ya on iv. 28 

(Calc. ed.). See also Vfieaspati’s gloss with Balarama's note. 
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perceived, it is only after remembering that one of this same Und is the source 
of pleasure that he infers that this one is a source of pleasure in so far as it is of 
the same kind. After this follows the desire. He explains the words <dweUs 
upon) by the word ^hat.:^ 


8 . Aversion^ is that which dwells upon pain. 

That repulsion [or] wrath [or] anger, on the part of one acquainted 
with pain, ensumg upon a recollection of pain, for either the pain 
or for the means of attaining it, is aversion. 

8. Aversion is that which dwells upon pain. The words Acquainted with 
pain:^ are to he explained as [in the] previous [satra]. He explains the words 
<dwells upon) by the word <Cthat.)& Bepulsion in the sense that it repels. The 
same he elaborates by synonyms, [for instance,] «wiatb.:^ 


8 . Th« will'to-live {ahhinivega) sweeping on [by the force of] 
its own nature * exists in this form even in the wise. 

In all living beings this craving for one’s self ceaselessly rises, 
‘ May I not cease to live ! May I live ! ’ This craving for one’s 
self does not arise except in one in whom the experience of death 
resides. And from [the existence] of this [hope] the experience of 
other births is made clear. And this is that well-known hindrance 
[called] the will-to-live. This [fear of death], inconceivable as a 
result of either perception or inference or verbal-communication, 
sweeping on [by the force of] its own nature, as a vision of extermi- 
nation, forces the inference that the pangs of death have already 
been experienced in previous births. And just as it is evident that 
this fear is to be found in the unspeakably stupid, so also even in 
the wise, who have some understanding of the prior limit [of 
human lives], [that is, the round-of-rebirths,] and of their final 


Professor CeuBBen quotes most appositely 
Spinoza, Ethica iiL 13, Scbolion, Amor 
nihil ahwd est, gu»m laeMia concom*- 
tante idea causae extemae; et odtum 
nihU altud, guam trutttta eoneonntanie 
idea causae externae. 


» See Ruyyaka: AlaAkarasarraeva {BSrya- 
mSla 35), p. 55*, interprets the word as 
meaning merely eo ipso or by its own 
nature. Compare BamSnanda Tati in 
Mo^iprabba (Benares Sanskrit Senes), 
1903, p 30'', vSaana-asangah maramh. 
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limit [that is, Isolation]. Why is this ? Because this subconscious- 
impression, the result of the fear of death, is alike in both fortunate 
and unfortunate. 

e. Tlie -will-to-live sweeping on [by tbe force of] its own natnre exists in this 
form even in the wise. He discusses the meaning of the term ^will-to-live^ in the 
words living beings.^ ^his craving for one’s self^ is the longing for one’s 
self expressed in the words I not cease to live,:^ that is, ’ May I not become 
non-existent,’ [and also expressed] in the words 4CHay I live (bhayasam)» [that is] 
’ May 1 be alive (jieydsam).’ The longing for one’s self is not possible unless the 
living creature have had residing in himself an experience of death. It is he only 
that has this craving for himself, [that is] the will-to-live, the fear of death. In 
the course of the discussion (prasai^faias) he refers by the words, 4CAnd &om [the 
existence] of this^ to a heterodox-person (sdsttSa) who denies that there is 
another birth. From the fact that the present body is being held together, it 
follows that there is an experience of a previous birth. In other words, a birth 
is a conjunction ' [of the soul] with a body and sense-organs and feelings which 
are different from those of any previous [conjunction] and are (haracterized by 
the [definite location] in the collection. This [birtli] is experienced [or] attained. 
And it is this [experience or attainment] that is made clear. How is this? In 
reply he sa^ <CAnd this is that well-known will-to-live.:^ Breaking off the 
sentence in the middle he tells of its hindering character in the word ^n- 
drance.:^ This [will-to-live] is called a hindrance because it hinders, [that is] 
pains, living-creatures with unkindly actions and the like. He finishes what he 
had begun to say by the words Sweeping on by its own nature.:^ It has 
a disposition to sweep on by virtue of its own nature in the form of subconscious- 
impressions. But this disposition is not accidental Even in the case of a worm 
just born [that is] full of pain and low in intelligence [this disposition] is not 
accidental. He tells the reason for this in the words ^Cas a result of perception^ 
This fear of death, being inconceivable, that is, not acquired in this present 
{pratifudrta} birth as a result of perception or inference or verbal-communication, 
it must be inferred that the pangs of death have been experienced in a previous 
birth. This is the point at issue. For even a child just bom trembles at the 
sight of a murderous thing. And from this peculiar quivering [the child] infers 
the nearness (prafySsaOt) to himself of the experience of death and is found to be 
a&aid of it. Thus we see that fear results fiom pain or &om whatever leads to 
pain. Moreover in this birth he has not experienced or inferred or heard of death. 
So we gather that he has known only in a previous [birth] the pains [of death] or 
that which leads to the pain. And from this a memory of himself as he was in that 
condition persists. This moreover does not occur nnless there be subliminal- 
impressions. Furthermore this subliminal-impression [cannot occur] without 
experience and the experience does not belong to this life. Therefore the only 
' See ^adikam on Brahma eutia iL 2. 23 with Anandagiri's gloss. 
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remaining alternative is [a subliminal- impression] from a pre-existent birth. 
Thus there was a connexion with a previous birth. — The word <so {faiha)> 
requires a correlative «just as.» Thus by supplying the word <<]U8t as» 
from the sense of the sentence, he shows, in the words ^ust as . . . this,^ how 
the meaning of the sentence would be. — ^In the unspeakably stupids 
means in the most sluggish intelligences. — He shows [what the kind of] learning 
is by saying ^ome understanding of the prior and of the final limits [of human 
lives].^ The limit is the end. Now the prior limit of man is the round-of- 
rebirths ; the latter is Isolation. He by whom this has been understood from 
things heard or from inferences is called [one who has understanding of the 
prior and of the final limits] — This well-known fear exists [and] has become 
established in the case of the worm and of the wise man. It might be objected 
that in the case of the univise fear-of-death is conceivable, but not in the case of 
the wise man, since [in him] it has been eradicated by knowledge. Or else if the 
fear-of-death has not been eradicated, it would be eternally present. With this 
in view he asks «Why is this ?» The answer is ^Because . . . it is alike.» 
He does not refer to the wise man who has conscious [concentration], but to him 
who discriminates upon the basis of things beard and of inference. This is 
the pomt. 


10. These [hindrances] [when they have become] subtile are 
to be escaped by the inverse-propagation.^ 

These five hindrances when they have become like burned seeds, 
after the mind which has predominated over the deeds of the yogin 
is resolved [into primary matter], come with it to rest. 

Thus the hindrances have been characterized, and of those which should be 
escaped, four states, the dormant and the attenuated and the mtercepted and the 
sustained, have been shown. But 'why is not the fifth state, which is subtile, 
mentioned by the author of the sQtras, inasmuch as it is in the state of burned 
seed ? ' To this he leplies, 10. These [hindrances] [when they have become] 
subtile are to be esoaped by the mverse-propagation. It is that of couise 
which is within the scope of the exertions of man which has been described ; 
but the subtile is not within the scope of a man’s exertions that he might escape 
(Mna) [it]. It may, however, be escaped <by the inverse-propagation> [that is] 
by a reduction of the mind-stuff, which is an effect and which is characterized by 
the feeling-of-personality, to the state of its own cause, [the thinking-substance]. 
He explains [the sQtra] by the word «These.^ Easy. 


Compare ii. 2, p. 107“ (Calc ed.). and the passages given above, at p 105. 
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But of permanent hindrances consigned to the condition of seeds — 

11. The fluctuations of these should be escaped by means of 
contemplation. 

Those fluctuations of the hindrances which are coarse, after having 
been attenuated by the yoga of action, should be escaped by the 
Elevated {prasamkhydna) contemplation until subtilized [and] 
made like burned seeds. And just as a spot of coarse matter upon 
pieces of cloth is first shaken off and afterwards the spot of fine 
matter is removed with an effort and by [some appropriate] means, 
so coarse fluctuations are those whose opposition to hindrances is 
very slight, but the subtile fluctuations are those whose opposition * 
is very great. 

‘Now when the hindrances have been attenuated the yoga of action, by 
directing his exertions towards what, does a man accomplish the rejection 
[of these hindrances] ? ’ In reply to this he says ^But of permanent hindrances 
consigned to the condition of seeds.^ By these words he distinguishes them 
from those that have been sterilized (vandhifa). He recites the sutra. U. The 
fluotuations of these should be esoaped by means of oontemplation. He 
discusses [the sUtraJ in the words 4Cof the hindranceB.» Now when attenuated 
by the yoga of action these also may be eradicated — themselves and their 
effects — ^by reducing them to the condition of [their own] causes. [This is 
the] inverse propagation. Thus the coarse fluctuations have been explained. 
When a man’s exertion is [still] within the scope of the Elevation, [the author] 
states what the limit is m the words [beginning] ^until.^ He elaborates 
the expression ^ubtilized^ by saying ^burned.)^ On this same point he 
gives a simile in the words '^LAnd just as . . . upon pieces of cloth.^ With 
an effort, such as by washing it [and] by some means, such as an alkaline {ksara) 
mixture The likeness between the simile and the thing to which it is com- 
pared lies merely in the fact that there is a coarseness and a subtilty, but not 
in the [fact that they are both] removable by an effort. For this [removal] 
IS impossible in the case of hindrances which are to be escaped by the process 
of inverse propagation. — Those whose opposition is very slight, which have 
been described, are such as have [slight] causes of destruction. Those whose 
opposition is very great are such as have [great] causes of destruction. And 
next below ‘ the inverse propagation as a means of attaining the destruction 

' Some MSS read pratipakseti If correct, minute by alkali Hindrances which 

a case of double sandhi Corrected m are sustained are attenuated by yoga 

the Benares revision of the Calcutta of action , the attenuated are reduced 

edition. to burned seed by Elevation, the 

* Coarse stains are removed by shaking, burned seed is destroyed by inverse 

minute stains by washing ; more propagation 
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of the hiadrances would be the Elevation {prasamkhy&na). In view of this 
inferiority the Elevation has been called very slight. 


12. The latent-deposit of karma has its root in the hindrances 
and may be felt in a birth seen or in a birth unseen. 

In this case we have a latent-deposit of the karma of merit and of 
demerit propagated ^ from lust [or] from greed [or] from infatuation 
[or] from anger. And this may be felt either in a birth seen or 
may be felt in a birth not seen. Of these, that [latent-deposit of 
karma] which, in so far as there is keen intensity, proceeds from 
sacnficial formulae [and] from self-castigation [and] from con- 
centration, and which is perfected by worship of the Ifvara [or] 
of a deity [or] of a sage or magnanimous ® beings, has instantly 
its fruition as a latent-deposit of meritorious karma. Thus [for 
instance] when, in so far as the hindrance is keen, contempt is 
shown again and again to those who have sought protection in 
terror and in sickness and in wretchedness, or again to those 
magnanimous beings who castigate themselves, this [contempt] 
also has fruition ^ as a latent-impression of evil karma. Just as 
the youth Nandl 9 vara passed out of the human form and was 
transformed into a divinity, so also Nahu§a, Prince of the Gods, 
passed out from his proper mutation and was transformed into the 
condition of a brute.* Among these [latent-deposits] there is, in 
the case of those who dwell in the underworlds, no latent-deposit 
of karma which might be felt in a birth seen [in this life] ; and in 
the case of those hindrances which have dwindled, there is no latent- 
deposit of karma which might be felt in a birth unseen [that is, in 
another life]. 

‘This may be true. Hindrances [are hindrances] because they hinder [and 
because] they are the causes of birth and of length-of-life and of kind-of- 
experience ; and the latent impressions of karma aie of this kind (taihd). But 
undifferentiated-consciousness {avtdyC^ and the other [hmdrances do not hinder 

* A better reading is prahhava. and Siddhanta Kaum (Nir. Sag ed ), 

* If mafeo)ii(6/»oixi were a title of respect, it 1904, p 155® 

would precede the other members of ® See Linga Pui. viii. 43. 7-53. 

the compound according to Fail ii.2.30 ® See MBh, v. 17. 

16 [bob n] 
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and ara not such causes]. How then can undifferentiated-consciousness and 
the rest be called hindrances?’ In reply to this he says 12. The latent- 
deposit of karma has its root in the hindrances and may be felt in 
a birth seen or in a birth unseen. That for whose production and causal 
activity a hindrance is the root, — that [is the latent-deposit of karma]. What 
he means to say is this. The latent-deposit of karma which is the cause of 
birth and of length-of-life and of kind-of-experience has its root in undifferen- 
tiated-consciousness. So undifferentiated-consciousness and the rest are also 
the causes of them. — He explains the sutra with the words ^In this case.» 
That in which all Selves in the round-of-rebirths are latent (dgerate) is* a 
latent-deposit (agaifa). The latent-deposits of karma are merit and demerit. 
Merit which is the cause of heaven and similar states occurs when, as a result 
of some desire, there is an inclination for a work which is desirable Similarly 
there is demerit in such cases as when from avarice another is robbed of his 
money Likewise there is nothing but demerit in such cases as when from 
infatuation the idea of merit directs itself to killing or somethmg of the kind 
which IS demerit. But there is no merit which comes from infatuation. 
Merit does, however, come from anger, as for instance, the case of Dhruva^ 
from anger at the slight [put upon him] by his father [Uttsnapada]. For as 
a result of the meritorious latent-deposits of karma which were performed 
in the desire to surpass his father, he obtained a position above the dwellers 
in regions of the sky. Dement, however, due to anger and resulting in the 
murder of Brahmans is well enough known to overy one. He describes the 
double character of this [latent-deposit] by saying ^And this may be felt in 
a birth seen.)^ He describes this that may be felt in a birth seen by saying 
^in so far as theie is keen intensity.^ In their respective order he gives 
examples in the words «Just as Nandl 9 vara.» The dwellers in the under- 
worlds are those who make latent-deposits of karma as a result of which certain 
underworlds, such as the Cooking Pot.’ are reached. These have no latent- 
deposits to be felt in a birth seen [in this life] For no human body nor any 
kind of mutation of it can endure such torment {vedana) as is to be endured 
by them and uninterruptedly for thousands of years. The rest is easy. 


13. So long as the root exists, there will he fruition ftom it 
[that is] birth [and] length-of-life [and] kind-of-experience. 

While the hindrances exist, the latent-deposit of karma starts the 
fruition, but not so the cut root of the hindrances. Just as the 

* Thia sentence is omitted m the Bikaner ’ Manu xii 76 , Bhag. Pur v. 25. 13 , com- 
MS It might well he a gloss. pare Jataka, vol iii, p. 43, no 314 

’ TP 1 . 11, 24 with the context. 
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grains of rice, when encased within the chaff, as seeds in an un- 
burned condition, are fit for propagation, but neither the winnowed 
chaff nor seed in the burned condition is so [fit], similarly the 
latent-deposits of karma, when encased within hindrances, are pro- 
pagative of fruition, but neither the winnowed hindrances nor seed 
in the condition of having been burned by the Elevation {jyi'a- 
mml'hyana) [is propagative]. And this fruition is of three kinds, 
birth and length-of-life and kind-of-experience. In regard to these 
[three,] this is under discussion, whether 1. one karma is the cause 
of one birth, or whether 2. one karma gives the impulse to more 
than one birth. There is a second discussion as to whether 

3. more than one karma projects more than one birth, or whether 

4. more than one karma projects one birth. Now it is not true 
1. that one karma is the cause of one birth. Why so ? Because 
if the karma remaining over, accumulated from time-without- 
beginning and innumerable, and [the karma] of the present, should 
not have in their results an order limited [m its time], discourage- 
ment would be inflicted upon everybody. And this is prohibited. 
Neither 2. is one karma the cause of more than one birth. Why 
is this ? Because if, while there were more than one karma, only 
one karma at a time were to be the cause of more than one birth, 
a lack of time for fruition would be inflicted upon the remaining 
karmas. And that too would be prohibited. Neither 3. is more 
than one karma the cause of more than one birth. Why is this ? 
Since it is impossible that more than this one birth should occur 
simultaneously, it must be supposed that they occur successively. 
This, likewise, would involve the same difficulty as in the last [case]. 
The result is then 4. the diverse accumulation of latent-deposits of 
karma, whether of merit or of demerit, made between birth and the 
end of life, remains in a relation of subordinate [parts] and a dominant 
[part]. This is made manifest at the ending of life after growing 
compact by one single impulse {ekapraghattakena). After accom- 
plishing death, it assumes a rigid form and causes a single birth 
only. And this birth receives its length from that same karma. And 
again in that same length-of-life from that same karma it attains to 
its kind-of-experience. This latent-deposit of karma since it is the 
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source of the birth and the length-of-life and the kind-of-experience, 
is said to have a three-fold fruition. Consequently [this] latent- 
deposit of karma is said to have [its limit in] one existence. On the 
other hand [a latent-deposit of karma] which is to be felt in [this] 
seen birth is said, since it is the cause of the kind-of-enjoyment only, 
to originate a single [kind of] fruition [and not a single existence]. 
Or, when it is the source of the length-of-the-life and the kind-of- 
enjoyment, it is said to originate two fruitions, as for instance in the 
case of Nandij vara or of Nahusa. But this mind-stuff like a fish-net 
made in different shapes on all sides and having, from time without 
beginning, a form-fixed (sammurchita) by subconscious impressions, 
which are like knots, caused by the experience, of the fruition of the 
karma from the hindrances, is spread abroad. Therefore these sub- 
conscious-impressions are said to be preceded by more than one 
existence. It is this particular latent-deposit of karma, however, 
which is said to have [its limit] in one existence. Those sub- 
liminal-impressions which produce memory^ are said to be sub- 
conscious-impressions (vasand) and these are said to subsist from 
time- without-beginning. But that latent-deposit of karma which 
has [its limit] in a single existence has both a fruition limited [in 
time] and a fruition which is without limit [of time]. Of these 
two [orders], the limitation [in time] (niyama), [in so far as it has 
its limit in one existence], belongs only to the fruition which is to 
be felt in a birth of [this] seen [life] and which is limited [in time]; 
whereas the fruition which is not to be felt in [this] seen [life] and 
which is without limit [of time] does not [have the limit in time 
which has its limit in a single existence]. Why so 1 Because 
that fruition which is not to be felt in [this] seen [life] and which 
is without limit [of time] has three kinds of outcome * {gati ) : 
Either 1. it is annihilated (ndga) when this [latter] fruition is 
finished and become unfruitful ; or 2. it is cast away {dvdpa-gcmana) 
into the dominant karma ; or 3. it may continue for a long time, 
subjected to the dominant karma which has a fruition limited [in 
time]. Of these [three], 1. the annihilation of [the karma] which is 
finished and become unfruitful is like the annihilation in this present 
* See lu. 18, p. 230* (Calc, ed ). ® Conaull; Qabda-Kalpa-Druma, p. 846*. 
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world of the dark karma when once the bright karma has dawned. 
With regard to which this has been said, “ Verily indeed karmas 
should be known to be by twos and twos. A single mass made of 
merit destroys [the dark and the dark-bright] evil ^ [mass]. Wish 
thou then to do well-done deeds'. Eight here to thee the wise make 
karma known.” — 2. Casting away into the dominant karma : with 
reference to which it has been said “ Should there be a very 
slight admixture of guilt in the sacrifice, it is either to be removed 
or to be overlooked. [Therefore this admixture is] not enough to 
remove the good-fortune [won by merit]. Why [not] ? Because 
in my case there is much other good-fortune. Where then this 
[admixture of guilt] is cast away [into the dominant karma], even 
in heaven it will make only a slight reduction [of merit].” — 
3. When he said, ‘ it may continue for a long time subjected to 
the dominant karma which has a fruition limited [in time],’ how 
was this ? [The answer is], because, in the case of the karma the 
fimition of which is not to be felt in [this] seen [life] and which is 
limited [in time], death is said to be the appropriate cause of the 
manifestation. Not so, however, in the case [of the karma] the 
fruition of which is not to be felt in [this] seen [life] and which is 
without limit [of time]. On the contrary, [in this latter case], 
karma the fimition of which is not to be felt in [this] seen [life] and 
which is not limited [in time], either is annihilated or is cast away 
or is quiescent {updslta) in subjection [to the dominant karma] for 
a long time until the appropriate manifesting-conditions of the 
cause of the karma bring it close to its fruition. But since of this 
very fruition [of karma] the place or the time or the cause is none 
of them determinable, therefore it is that the ways of karma are 
[known as] mysterious and not easily discernible. Moreover, since 
the general rule is not broken down, even if there be exceptions. 

The genitive is object of apahatiH ao- * See the careful discussion of this fragment 
cording to the Varttika, which refers of Pafica^ikha in Garhe’s translation of 

to PSnini 11 . 3 56. Vacaspatimijm the SaAkhya Tattva Kaumudl, 1892, 

makes krsHa-krmafukle an accusative P 538, note 2, Compare also ^Sndilya- 
ohject of (tpohanfi. In this case popa- Bntraxo(1861)andCo'well’8translation 

kaaya would mean belonging to a sinful (1878), p. 96. 

man (see p. 129” below). 
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therefore the latent-deposit of karma having [its limit in] a single 
existence [must] be acknowledged. 

[The objector says,] ‘Let this be granted. Since the latent-deposit of karma 
is based upon undifferentiated-consciousness [avidya), there may result, after the 
production of knowledge a destruction of undifferentiated-consciousness, 

and so there might not be any subsequent latent-deposit of karma. Still the 
latent-deposits of karma, done previously and accumulated by the succession from 
time without beginning of innumerable births, being unsettled in their period 
of development, it would be impossible by realizing the effects to cause [these 
latent-deposits] to dwindle in so far as they might be experienced. Because of 
this it would be impossible to cut off the round-of-rebirths.* To this he 
replies with the sQtra 13. So long as the root exists, there will be fruition 
&om It [that is] birth [and] length-of-life [and] kind-of-experienoe. 
What he means to say is this. The result of the latent-deposit of karma is 
pleasure and pain, and, in so far as both birth and length-of-life have the 
same purpose [as the latent-deposit] and are the necessary consequence of it, 
[these two] are also propagated [by the latent deposit] Moreover pleasure 
and pain are attached to passion and aversion. And the latter are the necessary 
conditions [for pleasure and pain], since pleasure and pain are not possible 
in the absence of these [that is, passion and aversion]. Furthermore it is 
impossible to say that that wherein a man is pleased or disgusted is not to 
him, as the case may be, either a pleasure or a pain. So this soil of the self 
sprinkled with the water of the hindrances becomes a field propagating the 
fruits of karma. Thus it is true that the hindrances co-operate with the latent- 
deposit of karma for producing also the after-effects of the fruits. So when the 
hindrances are quite cut off, [the latent-deposits] are deprived of this [aid] 
also. Therefore, although the latent-deposits are endless and their period 
of ripening is imsettled, still, when in their condition as seeds, they are burned 
by Elevation {prasamkhyc^), they cannot be in a position to bear fruit. 
The sense expressed is made clear by the Comment in the words, ^While . . . 
exist.» With regard to this same point he gives a simile ^ust as . . . the 
chaffs Although they have their chaff, their condition as seed is burned 
by heat {sveda) and in other ways. He applies the simile to the point-to-be- 
illustrated by saying, ^similarly.^ If it be objected that the hindrances 
cannot be removed, because no [really] existing things are removed, he replies 
in the words, ^or seed in the condition of having been burned by the 
Elevation.^ He shows the threefold character of the fruition in the words, 
^And this.;^ Fruition is that which is brought to fruition or brought to 
perfection by karmas. The first point-under-discussion [1. and 2.] deems the 
unity of karma to be fixed and considers whether births ^re one or more than one. 
The second [8. and 4.], however, deems the manifoldness to be fixed and considers 
whether births are one or more than one. Thus there are four alternatives 
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(vikalpa). Of these he refutes the first with the words «Now it is not true 
1. that one karma is the cause of one birth.)^ He asks, <!;Why so He gives 
the answer by saying, ^rom time-without-beginning.^ If the karma accumu- 
lated by each birth, one after another, in time without beginning, and therefore 
innumerable, which remains over after the karma which has been made to 
dwindle in each life, one after another, has been deducted, the world would 
feel discouragement. And this is prohibited. What he means to say is this. 
Since the dwindling of karma is broken-by-intervals (nirala), and since [karma] 
is produced in abundance, the latent-deposits pressing one against the other 
and springing up incessantly, in breathless haste, towards their own fruition, — 
[for this reason] even a very clever man could not determine the order of 
the results. Thus discouragement as regards the following up of meritorious 
[acts] would bo inflicted [upon everybody]. — He rejects the second alternative 
in the words ^Neither 2. is one karma the cause of more than one birth.» 
He asks, ^JWhy is this He gives the answer by saying, «of more than 
one birth..^ If a single karma only belonging to (aJiita) more than one birth 
is the cause of a fruition which characterizes more than one birth, then a lack 
of time would be inflicted upon the remaining karmas. And that too would 
be prohibited. Thus in so far as karma would be fhiitless, there would be the 
likelihood that it would not be followed up. And if there would be discourage- 
ment on the ground that there is no order of fruition limited [m time] (mj/aia), 
in case one karma is to be uprooted in one life, how much more there would 
be in case one karma must be uprooted during more than one life. For then, 
since there is no chance, [one would infer] that there would be no time [in the 
future] for the firuition of the present karma [and thus again discouragement 
would follow]. — He refutes the third alternative with the words, ^Neither 
3. is more than one karma the cause of more than one birth.^ He gives the 
reason for this in the word, ^this.^ Since for those who are not yogins it is 
impossible that more than this one birth should occur simultaneously, it must 
be supposed to occur successively. For if a thousand karmas could simultaneously 
generate a thousand births, there would be — since a thousand karmas would 
have dwindled away — time for the fruition of the remainder and an order of 
results limited [in time]. But there is no such simultaneity of births. — Having 
thus rejected the three propositions, he accepts as the result of the process of 
elimination 4. the proposition which remains, to the effect that more than one 
karma is the cause of one birth, as he says in the words, 4CThe result is . . . 
birth.^ The compound 4Cbetween-birth-and-the-end-of-life^ means in the 
interval [that is] between the two, both birth and the end-of-life. — [This 
accumulation is] diverse because it gives forth results diversified by pleasures and 
pains. That is dominant which will give its result with absolute intensity and 
immediately. Whereas that is subordinate which [gives its result] after a delay. 
The Cending-bf-life^ is death. «Made manifest» by it means bemg brought 
into the presence of that which tends to produce its effects. — By one single impulse 
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means simultaneously. Growing compact or rolled' together into one lump 
in relation to the effect to be produced [that is] the next birth, it produces one 
birth only and not more than one birth. And this birth is the human or some 
other state, ^nd this birth receives its length-of-life from that same karmn^ 
[would mean that] its life is limited by various periods of time. <And again 
in that same length-of-life from that same karma it attains to its kind-of- 
experienoe^ [would mean that] a direct experience of pleasure and of pain is 
attained. Thus this latent-deposit of karma since it is the source of the birth 
and of the length-of-life and of the kind-of-experience is said to have a threefold 
fruition. He sums up the main statement in the words, ^Consequently [this] 
latent-deposit of karma is said to have [its limit in] one existence.^ — Having 
one existence is one existence. [This] compound is in accordance [with 
Fanini’s satra ii. 1. 49] beginning with the words, “A temporal antecedent, 
eka, &c.” The termination [-ika] is in the sense of possession (matvarthlya).^ 
Thus the meaning [of the compound] is * one who has one existence ’. Else- 
where the reading is {OikabJumka). In this case the dhcde termination [-ika] in the 
sense of ‘ existing in ’ is added to the word ‘ one-existence ’. Then the meaning 
would be that its existing is limited to one birth. Thus having announced 
his main statement, namely, that [this] karma which [has its limit] in one 
existence has a three-fold fruition, he now distinguishes the three different 
kinds of fruition which belong to the karma that is to be felt in [this] seen 
birth and that is a part of this-present-world (aihtka). By the word ^een» 
he refers, of course, to Handi^vara whose length-of-life in a human birth was 
cut off at eight years. [Here] was a particular kind of merit produced by 
a vehement method of keen intensity. This merit had two fruitions in that 
it was the source of the length-of-life and of the kind-of-experience. But in 
the case of Hahusa, since the length of his life had been determined by 
a karma which led him to the attainment of Indra’s position, there was a 
particular kind of demerit, leading only to a kind-of-enjoyment, by reason 
of the contrary [karma] coming from his striking’ Agasiya with his heel. An 
objector asks, 'Have the subconscious-impressions from the hindrances, like 
a latent-deposit of karma, their [limit] in one existence? And [if] the sub- 
conscious-impressions of the experiences of the fruition of the karma are 
favourable to [the pointing out of] the kind-of-experience, then a human being 
reduced to the body of a beast would not experience (bkui^ia) what is proper 
to his species.’ In reply to this he says ^the karma from the hindrances.^ 
Having a fixed form means rolled together into one lump. He 

describes the subconscious-impression as such in order to distinguish it from 

* VijnSna Bhiksu glOBses the word sam- ' This story is given in its setting by 
murehita by prawddhavega (p. 106°) Jacobi in his article on Agastya 

and by ujMcitam or puftam (p. 107* (Hastings : Cycl. of Rel. and Ethics, I, 

Benares ed.). p. 181% Ime 10). 

’ Panini v. 2. 115. 
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right-action (dharma) and &om wrong-action by saying Subliminal-impres- 
sions which.^ — In order to state certain exceptions to the general proposition 
[that the latent-deposit of karmaj has [its limit in] a single existence he 
prepares the ground by saying «But that . . . which.» By the word ^ut» 
he shows that there is a distinction from the subconscious-impressions. 
The limitation [in time] of having [a limit in] a single existence is that which 
belongs only to the fruition which is to be felt in a birth of [this] seen [life] 
and which has a limit [in time] ; whereas the fruition which is not to be 
felt in [this] seen [life] does not [have the limit in time which has its limit 
in a single existence]. — Of what kind then is fruition which is not limited 
in time ? He asks the reason in the words «Why so He tells the reason 
in the words ^Because that.^ First he gives one outcome (pah) in the words 
4Cis finished the second, in the words ^dominant the third, in the words 
4Qias a limit [in time.]» Of these three he analyses 1. the first by saying 4:Ot 
these [three] ... is finished.^ Other than the karmas of the mendicant (sam- 
nySsin), which are neither bright nor dark, there are only three karmas, the 
dark and the bright-dark and the bright. Now in this world a latent-deposit 
of bright karma, to be obtained by self-castigation and by recitation and by 
other means, when once uprisen [in the mind,] is the annihilator of dark 
[karma] which has not yet given its fruit. And because there is no distinction 
[between the dark and the dark-bright] we must suppose [that it is the 
annihilator] of the many-coloured [that is, the dark-bright karma] by reason 
of the conjunction [of this last] with the dark part. With reference to the 
same the Exalted [Yy&sa] cites the Sacred Word when he says, ^With regard 
to which this.^ Yerily indeed karmas [should be known to be] ^by twos and 
twos,;^ that is, the dark and the dark-bright. [These the mass made of merit] 
destroys. Such is the construction [of the sentence]. By repeatmg the word 
4Ctwo6:> he indicates that there is a very great number. In reply to the 
question, ‘Belonging to whom’ he says, 4Cbelonging to a sinful.^ In other 
words, belonging to a sinful man. What is it that destroys? To this he 
replies, single mass made of merit.^ Because a collection includes the 
units-of-the-coUection {soanuhm). Thus the bright latent-deposit of karma is 
described as the third. What he means to say is this. This bright latent- 
deposit of karma, which is to be obtained by methods which are free from 
injury to others, is of such a kind, we may say, that although it is single, it 
destroys dark and dark-bright latent-deposits of karma, which are absolutely 
opposed, even when they are in great numbers. — The word ^then 
means therefore. — The word ^Wish thou^ is middle because Yedic. The rest 
is easy. And so we see (afra) that the power in the uprismg of the bright 
karma is so indescribably great that it alone makes the others cease 'to be. 
But one could not say that they cease because of the pam resulting from recita- 
tions and other [right actions]. For a wrong-action (adJiarma) does not have, as 
its opposite, pain in general, but only that particular kind of pain which is 

17 [h.ob 17] 
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the effect of itself [that is, the wrong-action]. Now the pain resulting from 
recitations and other [right actions] is not their effect. [And if this pain resulting 
from recitations and other right actions] is supposed to be the effect of this 
[wrong-action], then it is needless to make [special] prescriptions of recitations 
and other right actions, because then these [recitations and right actions] could 
be produced {utpatti) merely by the help of those [wrong-actions]. And if [this 
wrong-action] should not produce {anutpaiti) [the pain which results from 
recitations and other right actions], then the Cooking Pot [Hell] and other 
[pains] are [specially] prescribed, — [because the wrong-action must result in 
something — and] because, if [Hells and other pains] be not [specially] pre- 
scribed, these [Hells] would never be produced at all ' 

Thus all is four-square. — He analyses 2. the second outcome in the word 
^dominant ^ In the dominant karma, as for instance in the Jyotistoma and 
similar [sacrifices], that which is accessory (anga) [karma] to this, namely the 
killing of the animal, is cast away [into the dominant karma]. For there are 
two effects of killing and of the other [acts] : 1. since it is prescribed [by the 
tradition] in so far as it is accessory to the dominant [karma], it assists ; 
2. since killing is forbidden by the rule “Let no living being be killed”, it 
is needless. We see then that [killing], because it is performed as accessory 
to the dominant [karma] and not as being the dominant, ought not immediately 
[drfii;] and independently of the dominant [karma] to generate its own fruition, 
a useless result, but that it remains rendering assistance to the dominant [karma], 
the fruition of which has already commenced. And while rendering assistance 
to the dominant karma it remains, with reference to its own effect, as seed 
only, and is cast away into the dommant kaimia. ^With reference to which 
it has been said» by Panca 9 ikha. The alight admixture of the invisible- 
influence {apurva), which is the dominant [karma] resulting from the Jyotistoma 
and other [sacrifices], with the invisible-influence resulting from the killing of 
the animal and similar [acts] and producing what is not desired (anartlia), — [this 
admixture] may be removed. For, by doing a certain amount of penance 
it may be removed. Or should a man heedlessly not have gone through the 
penance, [the shght admixture of guilt] comes to fruition at the time of the 
fruition of the dominant karma. In spite of all this, whatever undesired result 
be generated by this [accessory invisible-influence] may be overlooked. For 
the fortunate {kugala), plunging deep into the great pool of the nectar of pleasure 
brought near by the gathering together of merit, overlook a slight spark of 

^ Since however Hells are produced without fore right-actions and the pain result- 

any special prescription (vtdhana), it ing from nght-actions cannot be the 

follows as a general rule that the con- consequences of wrong-actions. Not 

sequences of wrong-actions require no being such a consequence, the pain 

special prescription. But in the case from nght action cannot annihilate 

of recitations and other nght-actions wrong-action 

there isthespccial prescription There- 
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the fire of pain brought about by a very little evil. Hence [the slight ad- 
mixture] is not enough or adequate to remove or to cause to dwindle good- 
fortune or great merit. He asks «Why [not]?» The answer is «the 
good-fortune ^ For in the case of me, the meritorious, much other good-fortune 
exists, the fruition of dominant karma, beginning with the initiatory rites 
and ending with the donations. Where then this admixture is very shght, 
it will make even in heaven, the result of it, a slight commingling of pain, 
that is, a slight reduction from the heaven which, [although] its beginning is 
gained by mixed merit, is [in itself] quite untouched by pam — He analyses 
3. the third outcome m the words, ^limited [in time] » The predominance 
here is conceived as being extremely powerful but not as having accessories. 
And it is powerful in so far as its fiuition is without limit [of time], because 
there is no opportumty [for its fruition] at any one time. But in the case 
of [the dominant karma] the fruition of which is without limit [of time] there 
is a weakness, because there is an opportunity [for its fruition] at some other 
time. The continuance for a long time is only in the condition of seed, but 
not as [actively] helping the dominant [karma] because this latter is inde- 
pendent. It IS objected, ‘ It has been stated that the latent-deposit of karma 
is by the ending-of-life made manifest at one pomt of time only. Whereas 
now you say that it continues a long time. How then is the latter 
[statement] not in opposition to the previous [statement]?’ With this in 
mind he asks, «how was this ?» He answers in the words, «not ... in [this] 
seen [life].» The singular number denotes a class. He determines the 
outcome of that which is different from this by the words, «On the contrary 
. . . not . , in [this] seen [life] ^ The lest is easy. 


14. These [fruitions] have joy or extreme anguish as results 
in accordance with the quality of their causes whether merit 
or demerit. 

<These> [that is] birth and length-of-life and kind-of-experience. 
Those with merit as cause have pleasure as result ; those with 
demerit as cause have pain as result. And just as the nature of 
this pain is counteractive, so for the yogin, even at the moment of 
pleasure in an object, there is nothing but counteractive pain. 

It has been stated that karma is rooted in hindiances and that fruitions are 
rooted in karma. Now the question is, ‘of what are the fruitions the root, since 
you say that these are to be renounced?’ In reply to this he says, 14. These 
[fruitions] have joy or extreme anguish as results in accordance with the 
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qiiality of their causes whether merit or demerit. He explsins the satra in 
the words, ^<These> [that is] birth and length-of-life and kind-of-experience.:^ 
Although birth and length-of-life, since they precede joy and extreme angul^, 
do haye the latter as their results, — whereas the kind-of-experience follows the 
rise [in consciousness] of joy and extreme anguish and in fact has its essence in 
the [direct] experience (anubhava) of them, — still in so far as being [directly] 
experienced is the same as a kind-of-experience (bhoga), we may suppose that 
[joy and extreme anguish] are results of the kind-of-experience only so far as they 
are the objects of the kind-of-experience. It is objected, ‘ The birth and length- 
of-life and kind-of-experience, which are the results of extreme anguish, are 
things to be rejected (heya), since they are felt to be counteractive. Eut why 
should those [fruitions] which have merit as cause be renounced? they have 
pleasure as their result since they are felt to be co-active {muMla). Nor can 
their co-activity, which may be felt by everyone, be gainsaid by even a thousand 
verbal commumcations and inferences. Moreover neither joy nor extreme 
anguish can exist without the other. For while joy is being received, extreme 
anguish, since it cannot be driven off, may also fall to one’s lot, because the two 
have separate causes and because they have separate forms.’ In reply to this he 
says, <And just as . . . this.» Although ordinary individuals, at the time when 
there is pleasure in objects, are not conscious of them as counteractive, still 
yogins are conscious of this [oounteractiveness]. 


How can this be accounted for ? 

15. As being tbe pains wbicb. are mutations and anxieties 
and subliminal-impressions, and by reason of the opposition ’ 
of the fluctuations of the aspects {guna),— to the discriminat- 
ing all is nothing but pain. 

1. For every one this experience of pleasure is permeated with 
passion and is dependent upon animate and inanimate instruments. 
In this case we have a latent-deposit of karma arising from passion. 
Likewise also [a man] hates the instruments of pain and becomes 
infatuated [by the instruments of infatuation]. Thus there is also 
a latent-dejposit made b^ aversion and by infatuation. And in 
this sense it has been said, “Enjoyment is impossible unless one 
has killed some living creature.” Therefore there is also the 
latent-deposit of karma, effected by killing, belonging to the body. 
Thus it has been said, “ tJndifferentiated-consciousness (avidyd) 

^ This sutra seems to have*influenced Umasvati . Tattvarthadhigama-sutra vii 6 
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is pleasure in an object of sensed.” That which is the subsi- 
dence of the organs because of their satiation with enjoyments is 
pleasure ; after there has been a craving, the failure to subside 
is pain. And by the application of the organs to enjoyments 
one cannot make one’s self free from thirst [for enjoyment]. 
Why is this? Since passions increase because-of applica- 
tion to enjoyments, and the skill of the organs also increases. 
Therefore application to the enjoyment of pleasure is not a way 
of approach [to freedom from thirst for objects]. Surely one 
aiming at pleasure and permeated by objects is sunk in the deep 
bog of pain, like the man who, while in fear of the scorpion’s 
poison* is bitten by the poisonous snake. This is the so-called 
painfulness of mutation; it is counteractive; even in a condition of 
pleasure it hinders the yogin himself. — 2. Now what is the pain- 
fulness of anxiousness ? Every one has the experience of anxious- 
ness ; it is permeated by aversion and is dependent upon animate 
and inanimate instruments. Here we have a latent-deposit of karma 
arising from aversion. And [a man] yearning for the instruments of 
pleasure, throbs in the body and in [the organs of] speech and in the 
central-organ (manas). Since it then aids or (ca) thwarts others 
by aiding them or by injuring them, it amasses right-actions and 
wrong-actions. This latent-deposit of karma is the result of greed 
and of infatuation. For this reason it is called the painfulness of 
anxiousness. — 3. But what is the painfulness of subliminal- 
impressions ? There is a latent-deposit of subliminal-impressions 
of pleasure arising from the experience of pleasure ; and there 
is a latent-deposit of subliminal-impressions of pain arising from 
the experience of pain. Thus analogously {evam), while the 
fruition from the karmas is under experience, there is on the other 
hand an accumulation of a latent-deposit of karma. Thus this 
stream of pain from time-without-beginning, spreading wider and 
wider, agitates even the yogin because its essence is counteractive. 
Why is this ? It is because a wise man is like an eyeball. Just 

’ Perhaps an allusion to the phrase sukita- Maxuns, 2nd ed., 1909, p 76) points out 

khySttr amdya (ii 5, Calc ed. 114'). that Yacaspati uses this nyaya again 

’ Colonel Jacob (Second Handful of Populai in the Tatparyatika (1898), p. 53'* 
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as a fine thread of wool fallen upon the eyeball by its touch gives 
pain, but not so when it falls upon other parts of the body, so these 
pains [from subliminal-impressions] hinder the yogin only, who is 
like an eyeball, but not any other perceiver. But upon the other, 
[not a yogin], — who casts off the pain received time after time 
which has been brought upon him by his own karma, — and who 
receives the pain cast off time after time, — and who is as it were 
permeated through and through from all sides with fluctuating 
mind-stuff complicated from time- without-beginning with its 
subconscious-impressions, — and who under [the influence of] 
undifferentiated-consciousness (avidya) conforms [himself] to the 
‘ I-subsLance ’ and to the ‘ Of me-substance ’ with regard to 
those very things which are to be rejected, — ^upon him, horn again 
and again, the triple anguishes from both kinds of causes, both 
inner and outer, sweep down. This being so, the yogin, having 
seen himself and the whole multitude of creatures borne away by 
this stream of pain from time-without-beginning, seeks refuge in 
the focused-insight {samyay-darfana), the cause of the dwindling 
of all pain — <And by reason of the opposition of the fluctuations 
of the aspects {yiina), — to the disciiminating aU is nothing but pain.> 
The aspects (guna) of the thinking-substance in the form of bright- 
ness and of activity and of inertia, having become interdependent 
by aid given each to the other, give rise to a presented-idea either 
tranquil or cruel or infatuated, [either one or the other] of just 
these three aspects. " And because the changes {vrtta) of the 
aspects (guna) are unstable, the mind-stuff is in rapid mutation.” 
Thus we have been told ^ “ The [outer] forms [when developed to] 
a high degree and the [inner] fluctuations [when developed to] a 
high degree oppose each other ; but the generic forms co-operate 
with [these when developed to] a high degree.” Thus since these 
aspects (guna) have presented-ideas of pleasure and of pain and of 
infatuation obtained by reliance of one [aspect] upon another, each 
(sai've) [of them] has the form of each of [the others]. But the 
distinction between them is due to their being either in a subordi- 
nate (guna) or in a dominant state. Therefore <to the discrimi- 
' By Pancayikha Couipaie m 9 and 13, pp 199* and 204‘ ; iv 15, p. 298' (Calc ed.). 
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nating all is nothing but pain.> So the seed out of which this 
huge aggregate of pain grows forth is undifferentiated-consciousness 
(avidyd). And the reason for the failure-of-growth (abhdva) in 
this [avidyd'] is the focused-insight. — Just as a system of medicine 
has four divisions, [on] Disease [and on] Cause of Disease [and on] 
Health [and on] Remedy, so this system also has four divisions, 
[on] the Round-of-Rebirth [and on] the Cause of the Round-of- 
Rebirth [and on] Release [and on] the Way to Release. Of these 
[four], the Round-of-Rebirth with its mass of pains is that which 
is to be escaped ; the conjunction of the primary-cause and of the 
Self is the cause of this which is to be escaped (Jieya ) ; the final 
destruction of the correlation is the escape (hdna) ; the means 
of escape is focused-insight. In this [focused-insight] he who 
escapes — as he is in himself — can neither be accepted nor rejected 
(heya). For if there be a rejection Qidnd), that would involve the 
doctrine of the extermination of him [who escapes]. And * if there 
be an acceptance [that would involve] the doctrine [that he has] 
a cause. And ‘ by denying both [the rejection and the acceptance], 
we have the doctrine [that the Seer as be is in himself is] eternal. 
This is the focused-insight. 

In order to account for this he introduces the sQtra after first asking the question, 
^How can this be accounted for?^ The sUtra begins with the word 16. . . , 
mutation and ends with the word discriminating . . . [The compound in the 
sotra is analysed,] mutation and anxiety and subliminal-impression — these 
themselves are the pains — it is by these ... He describes the painfulness of 
the pleasure in objects of sense in so far as mutations are painful by saying, 
^or every one thi3.» Pleasure is surely impossible unless it be permeated by 
passion. For one cannot possibly say that one finds no happiness in a thing 
and at tile same time take pleasure in it. Moreover, since pleasure leads to 
action and action causes a latent-deposit of merit and demerit, there is also 
a latent-deposit of karma produced by passion, because a thing which does not 
exist cannot be produced. Under these circumstances (todd), a man experiencing 
pleasure and feeling attachment to it, feels aversion towards the instruments of 
pain with an aversion that is in an intercepted state. Furthermore, being unable 
to prevent these [instruments of pam] he becomes infatuated. Thus there is 
also a latent-deposit of karma made by aversion and by infatuation. And there 
is nothing contradictory in making in&tuation, whose other name is misconcep- 
tion, the cause of a latent-deposit of the karma of infatuation also. If it be asked, 

‘ Omitted in most MSS. 
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How can a man in love feel aversion or infatuation, since, when he is in love, 
aversion and infatuation are not evidentlj existent, he replies, <CAnd in this 
sense it has been said)^ by us when explaining [ii. 4] hindrances with intercepted 
states. In this way merit and demerit have been shown as produced by sense- 
activities of speech and mind. Because a mental volition produced by passion, 
so that one wills, ‘ this must he done,’ is also not to be distinguished from the 
verbal form [of the volition] in so far as it is equally desired. As they say, 
‘A volition with desire does not go beyond intended-objects which can be 
expressed by words.’ He also shows a latent-deposit of karma belonging to the 
body m the words, 4C‘‘ Impossible . . . unless one has killed Hence authors 
of the Law Books say [Manu iii. 68, Vimu lix. 19], “Five kinds-of-slaughter are 
open to the householder.” The objector says, ‘This maybe true. Yet it is not 
fitting that a yogin should reject pleasure in objecta-of -sense which can be felt 
by anybody. For that would be running counter to experience.’ In reply to this 
he says, ^it has been said, “ Undifferentiated-consciousness (ovidyd) is pleasure 
in an object-of-sense by [us when] showing [iL 5] that undifferentiated- 
consciousness is characterized by four kinds of misconceived ideas The ancient 
sages (vnidto) do not pay heed to anything merely at the first impression. 
There is of course, merely at the first impression (dpdtotos), an experience which 
any one can feel of pleasure which follows even after eating food mixed with 
sweet poison ; but after a lapse of time there is no pleasure. And as such it has 
been shown by The Exalted [l9vara in the Gita xviii. 88], “After there has been 
contact of the sense-organs with objects, that pleasure which is at the beginning 
like nectar and in the course of time like poison is known to be full of rajas,” 
He raises a doubt by saying, <Cwhich . . . with enjoyments.^ The objector says, 
‘ We do not accede to the statement that pleasure is the joy in objects. On the 
contrary, when men are not satiated and when their minds are afflicted with 
yearnings for one object after another, it is the very thirst itself that is the 
great pain. And this [thirst] does not subside unless epjoyment follow. 
Furthermore the full subsidence of this [thirst] is not permeated with passion 
and similar [states of mind]. Thus it cannot be said that this subsidence has 
the painfulness of mutation.’ This is the point. — ^Because of their satiation^ 
means: Because the thirst [for enjoyment] has dwindled, there is a subsi- 
dence of the organs, in other words, there is no activity [of the organs] with 
regard to objects-of-sense. He makes this same clear by a negative instance 
in the words 4^rising from a craving.^ He rebuts an objection with the words 
«And ... by the organs . . . not.^ The word ^because of {anu}» is used in 
the sense of cause. It is true that the dwindling of thirst [for objects] is the 
flawless^ pleasure. But application to enjoyment is not the cause of this 
[dwindling of thirst] ; but it is the cause of the thirst which is just the opposite 
of this [dwindling of thirst]. Just as they say,' “Lust by the enjoyment of 

^ Without the flaw of liiga, Naradiya FurS^a xxxiii. 38 ; Linga 

' See Manu ii 94 ; Visnu Puiana iv. 10. 9 , Furai^a Ixvii. 17. 
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lusts never subsides ; just as by the butter-oblation the flames flare up yet 
once again.” — The rest is without obscurity. — 2. He asks a question with regard 
to the painfulness of anxiety in the words, ^Now what?» The answer is 
^every one,:^ As everybody knows what it is, he does not make a detailed 
statement of it as su(di. And the detailed statement is analogous to that of the 
painfulness of mutation. — 3. He asks about the painfulness of subliminal- 
impressions by saying 4Cvvhat?^ Ho gives the knswer in the words ^the 
experience of pleasure.^ For an experience of pleasure gives rise to a subliminal 
impression and this to a memory of pleasure ; and this to a passion ; and this to 
movements of the central-organ and of the body and of [the organ of] speech ; 
and this [gives rise] to merit and demerit ; from these [comes] the experience 
of fruition ; from this a subconscious-impression. Thus there is a beginningless 
[chain]. Here the connexion should be understood in this way. There is 
a memory of pleasure and of pain according to the variation in the degree of the 
subliminal-impressions of pleasure and of pain ; and from this comes passion 
and aversion ; from these two come karma ; from the karmas, ft uition. Streaming 
on in this way the stream of pain hinders the yogin only, but not the other 
perceiver, [that is] any ordinary person, as he says in the words ^CThus this . . . 
from-time-without-beginning.» But the triple anguishes sweep down upon the 
other. This is the construction [of the sentence], — In so far as the two 
anguishes, that from the gods and that from the elements, are [each] external, 
their unity is emphasized. — Since it is a fluctuation in the mind-stuff, undifferen- 
tiated-consoiousness {avidy&) is said to be ^uctuaiing mind-stuff.^ Under [the 
influence of] this, «with regard to those very things which are to be rejected^ 
[that is] with regard to the thinking-substance and the organs and the body and 
BO on [as the ‘1’,] and with regard to wife and children [as the ‘of me’], ^he 
conforms [himself] to the ' I-substanoe ’ and to the ‘Of-me-substance.’:^ This 
being the case, there is no other refuge for him than the fooused-msight. So 
he says ^This being so.:^ This being so, he has mentioned the extrinsic 
(StyiSdhM) painfulness of the pleasure in objects as a result of mutation and 
of subliminal-impressions and of contact with anxiousness. He [now] indicates 
the intrinsic [painfulness] by saying ^<And by reason of the opposition of the 
aspects [gvna) He explains [this part of the sQtra] by saying ^brightness.^ 
Brightness and activity and inertia are the forms, in so far as they are foims 
of the thinking-substance, which enter into mutation. The aspects (puna) are 
satim and nyas and tamas [and they] are interdependent upon each other. They 
give rise to either 1. a tranquil (its essence is pleasure), or 2. a cruel (its 
essence is pain), or finally (eva) 3. an in&tusied (its essence is dejection) 
presented-idea of [these] three aspects, although its form is an experience of 
pleasure. And not even this mutation of this [thinking-substance] having such 
a presented-idea as its form is fixed. Because of this he says ^“And because 
the changes of the aspects (gwna) are unstable, the mind-stuif is in rapid muta- 
tion.”^ It is objected, ‘ [There is] one presented-idea ; how can it at one time 
18 [a-oa it] 
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make known tranquillity and cruelty and infatuation, which are opposed to each 
other?’ In reply to this he says, «‘*The [outer] forms [when developed to] 
a high degree and the [inner] fluctuations [when developed to] a high degree 
oppose each other.”» The «forms:& are the eight states' {bham) beginning 
with right-action. The ^uctuations^ are pleasure and so on. So in this case 
wrong-action, since it is in such a condition [of high development], is opposed hy 
right-action when it is in process of fruition. Similarly with knowledge [and] 
with passionlessness [and] with power [as well as] with pleasure and so on their 
corresponding contraries are in opposition. But the generic ’ forms, which are 
not actively moving forth, since they do not oppose [those which are developed] 
to a high degree, co-operate with those which are actively moving forth, — The 
objector says, ‘ We know [all] this. Yet how can pleasure in objects have an 
intrinsic painfulness ? ’ In reply to this he says, ^Thus since these.!^ Because 
the material cause [of both] is not different and because their essence is the 
material cause, there is also no difference in the material effects (upadeya). 
‘ So then is this identity absolute ? If so, the difference [between the two terms] 
in the attributive relations of the thinking-substance would not be possible.’ 
In reply to this he says, <Cin a subordinate or in a dominant.^ In relation to 
the generic element [atman) there is subordination ; in relation to the element 
[which is developed] to a high degree there is dominance. So both extrinsitally 
and intrinsically {svabMmtas) <to the discriminating all is nothing but pain.) 
Consequently by men of insight pain should be escaped {heya). And it cannot be 
escaped unless its cause (mdam) be escaped. Moreover it cannot be escaped 
unless its cause be thoroughly understood. So he shows what its radical cause 
is in the words, ... of this.^ That seed out of which the aggregate of pain 
grows forth [or] arises. He shows the reason for the extermination of this 
growth in the words ^nd ... in this.^ Bow he shows that this system which 
has entered upon its activity for the sake of showing favour [L 1] to all is similar 
to another system of the same kind by saying, ^ust as ^ [A system described 
as bemg of four divisions] is one of which there are the four divisions, that is, 
four compactly ai ranged parts. — ^It is objected, ‘Why is there not a contradiction 
when you said that pain is to be escaped and when you [now] describe the 
round-of-rebuth as something to be escaped ?’ In reply to this he says ^Of these 

[four] with its mass of pams.^ That, by doing which undifferentiated- 

consciousness [amdya) makes the round-of-rebirtb, [that constitutes] its special 
form of activity which is the cause of the round-of-rebirths. This he describes 
in the words, «of the primary cause and of the Self.» He tells what liberation 
is in the words, ^of the correlation.:^ He tells what the means of liberation 
are in the words, ^the means of escape.:^ Some* there are who regard the 
extermination of him-who-escapes {Mtr) — as ho is in himself — to be hberation. 

1 Right-action, knowledge, passionlessnese, * The unspeciabzed forma. See iu. 44. 

power, and then opposites. See ’ The Yogacara school of Buddhists. 

SSmkhya Kar si. 
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In this sense they say, “Like the blowing-out {mrv&na) of a lamp is the deliver- 
ance of this anguishod ’ (fapiri) [mind].” Others “ again teach that, as a result 
of the extermination of the hindrances with their subconscious impressions, 
purified mental-states {vijhand) are produced ; and that this itself is liberation. 
In reply to these he says, «In this [focused-insight].^ In this case he first 
finds fault with the escape by saying, «For if there be an escape ... for him.;^ 
Since no rational man ever exerts himself to exterminate himself. It is objected, 
‘ We see some persons, all of whose pleasures are uprooted by intense disease and 
who drag about their bodies, as it were, laden with pain, striving to exterminate 
themselves.* True, he says in reply, there are a few such. But not of this kind 
are men living in [the ordinary ],round-of-iebirth. [For] their lot is to enjoy diverse 
and strange and celestial delights. Even those [others], however, are evidently 
desirous of liberation. Accordingly we should not concede that liberation is 
the extermination of him who escapes — as he is in himself — since that would 
involve what is not one of the aims of man. The objector says, ‘ Very well then, 
let us say that he who escapes — as he is in himself — is something that may be 
accepted.’ In reply to this he says, <And if theie be an acceptance . . , the 
doctrine [that he has] a cause.^ For if there be an acceptance [of him], then, 
because he would be impermanent in so far as he is an effect, he might also fall 
even from [his] state of liberation. For liberation is deathlessness. And [we 
could] not [say] that an uninterrupted succession of purified mental-states is 
deathless. Because the uninterrupted series, over and above the members-of-tbe- 
series (samtdnm), not being anything [perceptibly] real, does not exist ; and 
because the members-in-the-series are not permanent. Therefore we should 
strive to have such a theory as [would teach that the Self as he is in himself is] 
etemaL For this being so, liberation (apavarga) might be [one of] the aims of 
men. So he says, ^CAnd by denying both.^ Consequently, liberation is nothing 
but [the Seer] abiding in himself [i 3]. Precisely this is the right point of view. 

This same system is set forth in its four divisions. 

16. That which is to be escaped is pain yet to come. 

Pain past, that is, transferred beyond experience, cannot properly 
be called {^pakse vartate) a thing to be escaped. And present pain in 
its own moment [of existence] has attained experience ; so it cannot 
at the next moment be so changed that it can be escaped. Conse- 
quently only that pain which is yet to come is that which hinders 
the yogin. only, who is like an eye-ball,® but [this does] not [hinder] 
any other perceiver. Only this pain becomes so changed that it 
may be escaped. 

* The Bikaner MS. reads cetasa tit TSptn * The Madhyamika school of Buddhists 

appears to be coirect instead of tagin ’ Compare ii 15, p 134“' (Calc ed ). 
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«This same system is set forth in its four diTisions.^ 16. That which is to be 
escaped is pain yet to come. The words ^yet to como:^ exclude the past and 
the present. He makes this consistent by saying Cpain past.;^ If it be 
objected that present pain now in experience is not to be transferred beyond 
experience, he replies <CAnd present. Easy. 


Therefore the cause of this same thing that is descrihed as some- 
thing to be escaped is once more specified. 

17. The correlation of the Seer and the object-of-sight is the 
cause of that which is to be escaped. 

The Seer is the Self conscious by reflection of the thinking- 
substance. Objects-of-sight are all external-aspects (dharma) 
which have struck upon the sattva of the thinking-substance. So 
this same object-of-sight giving its aid, like a magnet,^ by the mere 
fact of being near, becomes, by reason of its being an object-of-sight, 
the property of the Self, its proprietor, whose nature is seeing. It 
becomes changed into an object upon which experience operates, — 
in so far it has the nature of another. Having acquired [this new] 
being, although self-dependent, [it becomes] by serving one-not- 
itself,® dependent on one-not-itself. The correlation of these two, 
the power of seeing and the power by which one sees, is from time- 
without-beginning and is effected for [two] purposes. [This corre- 
lation is] the cause of that which is to be escaped, in other words, 
the cause of pain. And in this sense it has also been said, “ By 
avoidance of the cause of correlation with this [thinking-substance] 
the antidote for pain would be absolute.” Why [would this be so] ? 
Because we know the antidote to prevent the cause of pain. For 
example, we know that the liability-to-scratches inheres in the 
sole of the foot, the power to scratch inheres in the thoni, 
the prevention [of scratching] is either by not stepping with the 
foot upon the thorn or by stepping [upon it when the sole 
of the foot] is covered by a foot-protector. Whoever understands 
these three [scratch and cause and prevention] has begun the 
antidote therefor and is not exposed to the pain from scratches. 

* Compare i. 4, p. 17‘ ; iL 18, p. 143’ , iv. 17, 300'' (Calc, ed ). 

’ Compare iv. 24 
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Why [is this] ? Because of his power to apperceive the three-fold 
character [of the case]. And to resume the argument {atrapi), the 
sattva, the castigated, comes under the ownership of rajas, the 
castigator. Why [so] * Since it stands in a passive relation to 
the activity of the castigator. The act of castigation affects 
the sattva as a passive object, but does not affect the immutable 
and inactive Soul {k§etrajna). [Why inactive ^] Since it has 
objects shown to it. But if the sattva be under castigation, the 
Self, it appears, conforming itself to the form of this [sattva"] is 
itself castigated along with [the sattva]. 

That which is to be escaped has been described. Its cause (mda»a) is [now] 
described 17. The correlation of the Seer and the objeot-of-aight is the cause 
of that which is to be escaped. He tells of the Seer himself in the words 
^The Seer . . . conscious by reflection of the thinking-substance.^ The intelli- 
gence {citi) belonging to the Self (Pums), although it is detached, becomes con- 
scious by reflection of the thinking-substance, and this consists in the thinking- 
substance being imaged (cAayd) [in the intelligence]. It is objected that ' even if 
this be so, [the Self] could see the thinking-substance only, but could not see 
the various things (fabdddi) which are absolutely shut off [from it] ’. To this he 
replies, «Objocts-of-sight , . . the (saiim) of the thinking-substance.^ When by 
the channel of the senses the thinking-substance enters into mutations having 
the forms of various things and when it is an object-of-sight, the various things, 
the external-aspects, are also objects-of-sight. It is objected, ‘ In so far as the 
thinking-substance has assumed the form of these [things], it may have the form 
of the various things. But if, in the case of the Self, his relation to the think- 
ing-substance be assumed, he would be mutable Yet if there be no relation 
between them, how can the various things, although present in the (sattva) of 
the thinking-substance, be objects-of-sight ? For surely an object-of-sight not 
in relation with the Seer cannot bo called an object-of-sight.’ To this he replies, 
«this same object-of-sight.^ All tins has been given in detail by us in Book First, 
where we showed [i. 7, p. 22] that the sattvaof the thinking-substance, although not 
in combination with intelligence (cSiianya), in so far as it is absolutely clear, still, 
in so far as it contains the image (bmba) of the intelligence, seems to come into 
a balanced state [with the intelligence] and [so] experiences the various things. 
Hence also the Seer, enjoying within himself the pleasures and other [experi- 
ences] offered by the sattva of the thinking-substance which has entered into 
mutation in the form of the various things, becomes the proprietor. And the 
sattva of the thinking-substance [having mutations] of such a kind becomes his 
property. So this same sattva of the thinking-substance, containing the forms 
of the various things, becomes the objeot-of-sight ; and being like a magnet, it 
becomes the property of the Self whose nature is seeing and who is the proprietor. 
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Why [is this] ? He says, ^the experience.^ Because [the sattva of the think- 
ing-substance] is changed into an object upon which experience operates. The 
^experienced is the enjoyment on the part of the Self ; the ^operationd is the 
activity ; the ^objeetd is the condition of being enjoyed ; because it is ^Cchanged 
intod this, it becomes the property [of the Self] — The objection is made, ‘How 
can the sattva of the thinking-substance, which is luminous in itself, be the 
object of an experience ? ’ In reply to this he says, ^in so far as it has the 
nature of another.d For if the saJltva of the thinking-substance were re^ly like 
the intelligence {caitanya), it would be luminous in itself. But it has acquired 
[this new] being, it is property (sva), it is other than intelligence (cSttanya), and 
inert in nature. Therefore it is the object of the experience on the part of this 
[intelligence]. It is objected, ‘ One thing is dependent upon another thing, when 
in some way or other it exerts itself for the sake of the other. Whereas the 
sattva of the thinkmg-substance does not in any way exert itself for the Self 
which is detached [from it]. And how can [the thinking-substance] be depen- 
dent on this [intelligence] ? And this being so, it cannot be an object upon 
which [the Sel^ operates.’ In reply to this he says, although self-depen- 
dent, d 4CBy serving the purpose of one-not-itaelf,d by serving the purpose of 
the Self, it becomes ^dependent on one-not-itself,d dependent upon the Self. 
The objector says, ‘ This relation between the power of seeing and the power by 
which one sees must be either natural or accidental. If it be natural, since the 
two terms of the relation are permanent, the relation is one that cannot be exter- 
minated ; and this being so, the round-of-rebirth would be permanent. But if it 
be accidental, then in so &r as hindrances and karma and its subconscious-im- 
pressions are fluctuations of the inner-organ, the former exist only so long as 
the inner-organ exists, and if at the same time {ca) the innei^org^an is to have 
these as its cause, there would be the fault of mutual interdependence ; and 
[you could not explain this fault away by bringing in a series without begin- 
ning,] because it is impossible that there should be anything from time-with- 
out-beginning at the beginnmg of the creation, for then the round-of-rebirth 
would not be produced at all. On which point it has been said, “ Even in the 
opinion of those who think that the Self is not an agent, how can the aspects 
[guna) bring about the very first activity? For then karma does not yet exist. 
Neither is there then an erroneous idea nor passion nor hatred nor similar 
[hindrances]. For all these are fluctuations of the central-organ and the central - 
organ has not been produced at that time.” ’ This doubt he removes by the 
words, ^CThe correlation of these two, the power of seeing and the power by 
which one sees, is from time-wilhout-beginning and is effected for [two] 
purposes.!^ It is true that the relation is not natural, but accidental But it is 
not to be supposed that it has a beginning. For in so far as it is the result of a 
cause {nimdta) which is from time-without-beginning, it itself is also from time- 
without-beginning. Furthermore the uninterrupted succession of hindrances 
and karma and subconscious-impressions of these is fiom time- without-beginning. 
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And although at the time of [each] reveisal of ci'eation [this succession] has 
been reduced to the state of equipoise (s^m^a) in the primary cause, still at the 
beginnmg of a creation it becomes again as before, just as some kinds of plants * 
(udM^a), reduced at the end of the rains to a state of earth, when the rains 
[return], assume again their proper form. More than once this has been made 
known previously. In so far as it brings it to growth, undifferentiated-conscious- 
ness IS the cause of the correlation ; in so far as it is the reason for [its] stability, 
the purpose of the Self is the cause. For this [conjimction] is stable by virtue 
of this [purpose of the SelQ. It is this that is stated in the words, ^effected for 
[two] purposes ^ ^lAnd in this sense it has also been said^ by Pauca^ikha.^ 
«By conjunction with this^ means by conjunction with the thinking'substance. 
This same is the cause of pain By the avoidance of this [conjunction] this 
antidote for pain would be absolute. So what is implied is (artliat^ that pain 
results from a failure to avoid it. In connexion with this same point he states 
an extremely well-known simile in the words, ^or example.^ <SA. foot-pro- 
tector;^ is a sandal. An objector says, ‘Let this be granted. But if it be said 
that con elation with the aspects (guna) is the cause of the castigation, then we 
must say that the aspects {guna) are castigators. And since the action of casti- 
gating does not remain within the agent, as is the case in such an [intransitive] act 
as being, we must expect some other thing to be castigated. And the Self is not 
the passive object of this [act] as being something to be castigated, for in so far as 
he is immutable, it is not fitting that he should be such as to [reap] the conse- 
quences which come from actions. Therefore we come to the result that the act 
of castigating, which is concomitant with the thing castigated, ceases when [the 
thing castigated] also ceases, just as there is absence of smoke when fire is lack- 
ing.’ So he says, 4CAnd to resume the argument .... the castigator.^ It is 
the aspects {gum) only that are in the relation of castigated and castigator. Of 
these [three], sattva, because it is soft hke the sole of the foot, is the object to be 
castigated. Whereas rc^as, inasmuch as it is keen, is the castigator. This is 
the point. He asks, «Why [so] That is to say, why is sattva alone, and 
not the Self, the object to be castigated ? He gives the answer in the words, 
«the sattva as a passive’ object, » ‘Is not then the Self castigated at all? If 
so, let it be the inanimate sattva that receives the castigation. What does it 
matter to us ? ’ In reply to this he aaja, ^Smce it has objects shown to it. But 
if the satha be under castigation, the Self, it appears, conforming itself to the 
form of this \sattva'\ is itself castigated along with [the sattva^"^ The cause of its 
being castigated along with it is that objects are shown to it and this has been 
explained previously [i. 4]. 

* The frog’s body {manduka-deha) is used ’ 1 kaitar kantaka rajas tapaka 

as the simile m 1 . 19, p. 51” ^Calc ed ). 2 kriya bfaeda abhibhava tSpa 

* This IB the seventh in Gaibe's collection 3 karma padatala sattva tapya 

of Paficafikha's fragments, Festgiuss 4. upaya padatraiia viveka parihara 

an Both, p. 79. 
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He tells what the object-of-sight itself is. 

18. With a disposition to brightness and to activity and to 
inertia, and with the elements and the organs as its essence, 
and with its purpose the experience and the liberation [of 
the Self ],— [this is] the object-of-sight. 

The sattva has the disposition to brightness ; the rajas has the 
disposition to activity ; the tamas has the disposition to inertia. 
These aspects {guna) with the [three] separate parts influencing 
each other, — with external-aspects {dharma) in conjunction or in 
separation, — ^with limitations ^-in-extent (muHi) brought about by 
basing them upon an interdependence of one upon another, — 
with separate powers, although in subservience to each other, 
still unconfused, — mth conformations (anupdtin) according to 
various disparate and comparate powers, — with their presence 
manifested at the time when they become dominant, — ^%vith their 
existence, although subordinate to the dominant [aspects] yet from 
their functional-activity (vi/dpara) inferred as included in the 
dominant, — with their faculties employed as effective for the 
purposes of the Self, — with their aid given, like that of a magnet, 
from the mere fact of being near, — following without any external 
cause after a fluctuation of any one of themselves — these aspects 
{guna) are denoted by the word primary-cause. And this is called 
<the object-of-sight.> This same object-of-sight enters into muta- 
tion as elements and as organs, — as elements such as earth and 
the others in coarse * and in subtile [form]. It enters likewise into 
mutation as organs such as the organ-of-hearing {protra). But it 
is not without an impelling force. On the contrary, it acts only 
by accepting an impelling force. For the object-of-sight exists for 
the sake of the experience and the liberation of the Self. Of these 
[two], experience is the ascertainment of things with desirable 
qualities and of things with undesirable qualities so long 
as this [ascertainment] does not divide [the Self from the 
thinking-substance]. Liberation is the ascertainment® of the 

' Compare lu 44, p 254’ (Calc. ed.}. of BSlarama in notes 1 and 2 of p. 144 

’ This refers forward to the important and (Calc. ed.). 

peculiardefinitionsofcoarBeand subtile ’ Compare drastuh svarupopalabdhih so 
in 111 . 44. See the illuminating words 'pavargd^ ii. 23, p. 157^ (Calc. ed.). 
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enjoyer himself. Thus there is no other process-of-knowing 
in addition to these two. And in this sense it has been said,* 
“ But he who in the three aspects (guna) which are agents and in 
the Self which is not an agent, — but which is of the same kind in 
some respects and of a different kind in other respects, — ’Sees all 
the produced states presented to the fourth, the witness of their 
action — he has no suspicion that there is another kind of know- 
ledge [the pure intelligence].” ‘ How is it that these two, experience 
and liberation, made by the thinking-substance and existing in the 
thinking-substance only, are attributed to the Self?’ Just as 
a victory or a defeat on the part of actual fighters * is ascribed to 
their commander, for he as we know is the experiencer of the 
result, so bondage and release, existing in the thinking-substance 
only, are ascribed to the Self. For he as we know has the 
experience of the results of these. Bondage is of the thinking- 
substance only and is the failure to attain the purposes of the Self*. 
Release is the termination of the purpose of the Self. Thus it is 
that processes-of-knowing and processes-of-retention and compre- 
hensions-of-particulars * {uha) and removals-of-faults {apoha) and 
real-knowledge and the will-to-live, [all] existing in the thinking- 
substance, are assumed to exist in the Self. For he as we know 
has the experience of the results of these. 

He explains the object-of-sight by the satrs beginning with the word 18. . . . 
brightness and ending with the words object-of-sight. Brightness is a 
portion of ttie sattva ; it is influenced by dejection which is a quality of tamos 
or by pain which is a quality of rajas. Similarly it must be understood in 
the case of the quality of rajas and the rest It is this that is stated in the 
words ^with the [three] separate parts influencing each other. ^ ^With 
external-aspects (dharma) in conjunction or in separation^ with [or from] the 
Self. As it is written [^vet- Up- iv- “ One male goat [i.e., the unborn soul] 
has pleasure in leaping upon the one female goat [i.e. primary matter] which is 

* This IS Garbe’s eighth fragment of Panes- of the Self, who never acts, who is 

9 ikha. It IB introduced to support the different in nature from the gunas, and 

statement that experience consists in who merely witnesses their changes 

determimng the nature of the gunas He does not su^ect the existence of 
which have been identified with the an intelligence which is an insight 

Self. Although the three gums are disciiminated from the pttnos. 

active agents, the indiscrmunating * Compare i 24, p. 55* (Calc, ed.), 

Tna.n looks upon all things as the deeds * See Nyaya-sutra 1 . 1. 40. 

19 [hob it] 
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red and white and black and which brings forth many offspring like herself ; 
while another male goat deserts her after having enjoyed her.” — Limitations-in> 
extent, such as earth, are those which have been brought about by basing them 
upon Interdependence of one upon another. The objector says, ‘ This may be 
true. When a quiescent idea is to be produced by sattva, since rajas and tamos 
also, in so far as they are accessory to sattva, are the causes of this [idea], 
there is a power m them. If this be so (iti), and whenever rajas or tamas might 
be principal, then always a quiescent idea might arise, not a cruel nor an 
infatuated one, just as in the case when sattva was dominant.’ In reply to this 
he says, <Cwith separate powers, although in subservience to each other, still 
unconfused.:^ Let it be granted, when a quiescent idea is to be produced, that 
rajas and tamas are in an accessory relation, still their powers are not com- 
mingled. For the fact that their powers are not commingled may be inferred 
from the fact that there is no commingling of effects. Whereas effects of the 
quiescent and cruel and infatuated forms are seen to move actively forth in so far 
as their form is uncommingled. Thus it is established that the powers are 
unconfused. The objector says, ‘ Suppose this be granted. If the powers are 
unconfused, then the aspects (guna) cannot be supposed to work harmoniously 
together. Evidently thmgs whose powers are different never have effects that 
are produced by a harmonious working together. Threads, for instance, and 
lumps of earth and diy grasses do not work harmoniously together and produce 
a jar.’ In reply to this he says, 4Jwith conformations according to various dis- 
parate and comparate powers.^ Although the power of serving as material 
cause is in [a thing iihich is] comparate [with its effect], and not elsewhere, 
and although the power of serving as co-operative [cause may be] in disparate 
things, still when it is a water-jar that is to be generated, it is not in the 
power of the dry grasses to serve even as co-operative [causes], and this being 
so, these [grasses] do not work harmoniously with threads. This is the point. 
— [He analyses the compound.] Those are referred to whose character it is 
to conform to certain kinds of powers with regaid to possible disparates and 
comparates. — ^CAt the time when they become dominant.^ When a super- 
normal body is to be generated, the sattva is dominant and the rajas and tamas 
are accessory. Similarly when a human body is to be geneiated, the rajas 
is dominant and the sattva and tamas accessory. Likewise when an animal 
body is to be generated, the tamas is dominant and the sattva and rajas 
are accessory. Thus these aspects {guna) have their presence manifested at 
the time when they become dominant. In other words, they contribute to 
the effect in proportion as they become reintensified. And the word 
^dominant^ is to be taken as the abstract form of dommance ' {bhavapradhoMo). 

> He wishes to exclude the other meaning this word has the sense of ‘ dominant ’ 

of piadhana, that is, pnmaiy cause and of 'primary cause’. See Fan. 

Just as ‘ one and two ' have an ui. 4. 69, 
abstract and a particular sense, so also 
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Just as [in the phrase of P&nini’s sQtra i. 4. 22,] “ The dual and singular are 
used in case of two and one ”, [the words two and one are] in this case to he 
understood as twoness and oneness; in other cases [such as of measurable 
numbers], they are to be understood as two and as one. — An objector says, 

‘ At that time [of dominance], it is possible to say that the dominant exists in 
so far as it is in its intense form. But is there any source-of-valid-ideas [to 
prove] the real existence of its accessories which are not in the intense form ? ’ 
In reply to this he says, 4Calthough subordinate.;^ Although not intensified, 
still, because they have no discrimination [to recognize that they are themselves 
inanimate], and [yet] because they do work harmoniously together, — from the 
mere fact of their functional-activity in so far as there is co-operation, 
— their existence is inferred as being included in the primary cause. The 
objector says, ‘We may grant that the aspects {gundj have faculties and 
work harmoniously together, but why do they perform this [co-operation]? 
For surely just because one says there is a faculty, one generates no 
[actual] effect on the ground that there may not be any cessation in the 
production of effects.’ In reply to this be says, 4Cemployed as effective for 
the purposes of the Self.;^ After this [purpose has been effected], when all 
the puiposes of the Self have been ended, the aspects [afterwards] cease and 
produce no effects. This is what he means to say. If it be asked, ' How can 
a thing which does not aid the Self, use impelling force as being a purpose of the 
Self,’ he replies «aid given merely by being near.;^ It is objected that ‘ the 
impeller of the aspects is a cause characterized only as being merit and demerit ; 
but can [these aspects be made to produce effects] when impelled by the purpose 
of the Self?’ In reply to this objection be says, 4; without any external 
causa;^ — [He explains the phrase.] 4:Tbe rest» [of the aspects], even ^with- 
out any external-cause {jpratyaya)'^ [or] efficient-cause (mmttta) such as merit, 
4Cfollowing the fluctuation of any one of tbem,;^ either of sattva or of rajas or 
of tamos, as dominant and as being active towards the production of its own 
effect. In which sense he will say later [iv. 3], “The efficient-cause gives no 
impulse, but [the mutation] follows when the barrier to the evolving-causes 
is cut, just as in the case of the peasant.” — ^The construction of the sentence 
is, these aspects {gtma) are denoted by the word primary-cause {jpradhana). 
According to its derivation [the word pradhana] is that by which the universe 
is produced {pradJilyate) or put forth.' This is said to be the object-of-sight. 
— Having mentioned the nature of the aspects {yuna) he describes the effect 
of this disposition in the words, Cthis same.;^ In order to establish the 
doctrine of the pre-existent effect [satMryavada), he says that a thing enters 
into mutation as a form of that thing, whichever it may be, that is its essence. 
He makes clear that its essence is elements and organs by the words begin- 
ning, ^Cas an element.;^ To the words, <with its purpose the experience and 


' Compare u 23, p 159" (Calc, ed ). 
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the liberation, > which are a part of the sUtra, he gives an introduction by 
saying ^not without an impelling-force.^ He elaborates the word <experience> 
by saying ^of these [two].^ For pleasure and pain belong to the thinking- 
substance as such in so far as it has three aspects (guita). Because this thinking- 
substance enters into mutation as being of such a kind [as one that has three 
aspects]. There is said to be experiencedn so far as there is an ascertainment 
[of the things] as belonging to [these] qualities.' Accordingly he says, ^o 
long as undivided.^ And this has been made known by us more than once. — 
He elaborates the word <liberation> by saying ^of the enjoyer,^ Liberation 
is that by which one is liberated [literally, wrenched o£^. He states that 
there is no other impelling-force [than these two] by saying addition to 
these two.}^ — <CAnd in tins sense it has been said^ by Pahca^ikha in the 
words But he who An objection is raised, ' As matters of [perceptible] 
reality, experience and liberation are made by the thinking-substance. How 
are they attributed to the Self who is neither their cause nor their locus ? ’ 
In reply to this he says, ^hese two.^ And that the Self is enjoyer has 
been explained and will be stated later [iii. 34]. But in the strict sense it 
is as the text says, ^Scmdage is of the thinking-substance only and is the 
failure to attain the pm^oses of the Self» ^Thus)^ meana in the way that 
experience and liberation are mentioned as being related to the Self. [So] 
processes of-knowing and the rest are also to be understood as being related 
to the Self. Of these, «the process-of-knowing» is the tbinkin g of the intended- 
object as it is in itself ; the process-of-retention is memory with regard to this 
[object] ; ^comprehension-of-particulars {uJtay^ is the maintaining (Uhana) of the 
particulars belonging to a thing ; 4Cremoval-of-fauUs {apoha):^ is the removal for 
statable reasons (puhti) of particulars when falsely attributed ; it is by these two 
only, by comprehension-of-particulars and by removal-of-faults, that the given 
thing is determined, that is, that there is real knowledge ; and will-to-live is 
rejection or acceptation preceded by this determination of the reality. 


This sutra is begun with the intent of determining the various 
forms of the aspects (guna), the objects-of-sight. 

19. The particularized and the unparticularized [forms] and 
the resoluble only [into primary matter] and irresoluble*- 
primary-matter— are the divisions of the aspects {guna). 

Of these [four], the elements air and wind and fire and water and 
earth are the particularized [forms] of the unparticularized fine 

The Varttika says iftaniftagundh are three ‘ aspects ’ to the common use of 

aukhadu^hatmdkah. This illustrates the term as ‘quality’, 
the closeness of the term guM as the * Compare i. 45. 
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elements {J.anmatrd) sound and touch and colour and taste and 
smell. Similarly the organs of the thinking-substance are ear and 
skin and eye and tongue and nose, and the organs of action, voice 
and hands and feet and organ-of-excretlon and organ-of-generation. 
And as the eleventh the central-organ which has all kinds of things 
as its intended object. These are the particularized [forms] of the 
unparticularized [personality-substance] which is characterized as 
having the feeling of personality. This is the sixteen-fold mutation 
of the aspects {puna). The unparticularized [forms] are six, 
namely, the fine element of sound and the fine element of touch 
and the fine element of colour and the fine element of taste and 
the fine element of smell. Thus, as we know, sound and the rest 
with one or two or three or four or five distinguishing-characteristics 
are five unparticularized [forms]. And the sixth is that of which 
we can only say that it is the feeling-of-personality. These are 
the six unparticularized forms of the Great thinking-substance of 
whose being we can only say that it exists. That which is prior to 
the unparticularized [forms] is that of which we can only say that 
it is resoluble [primary-matter], the Great Substance {piahat-tattva). 
Remaining in this Great Being (dtman) of which all that we can 
say is that it exists, these [six] unparticularized [forms] experience 
the limit of development. And reversing the process of creation 
they remain in that same Great Being of which all that we can say 
is that it exists, and revert to that which has neither existence nor 
non-existence, from which both existence and non-existence have 
been removed, from which non-existence has been removed, to 
the unphenomenalized and unresoluble primary-cause. This [Great 
Being of which all that we can say is that it exists], is the [first] 
mutation of these aspects. And that [Being] which has neither 
existence nor non-existence is the mutation [of these aspects] which 
is unresoluble [primary cause]. So the purpose of the Self is not 
the reason for the unresoluble state. Since the fact that the Self 
has a purpose is not known {bhavati) at the beginning as the 
cause of the state unresoluble [into primary matter], therefore the 
fact that the Self has a purpose is not a cause ^ of this [state]. 

‘ See i. 45, p. 96* (Calc. ed.). 
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And since that state is not effected by the purpose of the Self, it is 
called permanent. But at the beginning of the three states that 
are particularized, the fact that the Self has a purpose is known 
to be the cause. And this purpose is known to act as purpose 
and as efficient cause. Hence this state is called impermanent. 
But the aspects, which conform themselves to all kinds of external- 
aspects {dkarmci), neither cease to be nor come into being, but 
appear as if they had the properties of coming into existence and 
of passing out of existence by reason of the [individual] phenome- 
nalized forms, past and yet to come, going ^d coming, inseparably 
connected with the aspects. As for example we say, ‘ Devadatta 
is poor*. Why ? ‘ Because his cows are dying.’ Since his poverty 
is due to the dying of his cows and not to his loss of himself, the 
parallel (samadhi) [to the going and coming of the phenomenalized 
forms as affecting the aspects {guna)"] applies (soma). — That of 
which we can only say that it is resoluble [into primary matter] is 
next [in development] to that which b irresoluble [into primary 
matter]. Formed therein it becomes distinguished from it [as its 
effect], since the order [of the development of the mutations] is not 
transgressed. Likewise the six unparticulaiized [forms] formed in 
that of which we can only say that it is resoluble [into primary 
matter] become distinguished [from it]. Because the order of 
mutations is fixed. Similarly the elements and organs formed in 
these unparticularized [forms] become distinguished [from them], 
as has been already described. There is no other entity {tattva) 
beyond the particularized [forms]. So there is no mutation into 
any other entity beyond the particularized [forms]. But their 
mutation into external-aspect and time-variation and intensity are 
to be explained [iii. 13] later. 

^This sUtra is begun with the intent of determining the various forms of the 
aspects (gt()ta), the objects-of-sight.^ The sUtra begins with the words 18. The 
particularized and ends with the words divisions . . . He mentions the 
particularized [forms] which are the evolved-matter (vt%dm) of the unparticula- 
rized [forms] which [latter] are without the serene and cruel and infatuated 
characteristics — [the evolved forms], but not the [forms] evolving ' other entities 
(tottm). He describes the [forms] belonging to these [entities] in the words, 
' See the discussion by Vdcaspati in SSiiikbya Tattva-Eaum. on Ear. in. 
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«0f these [four], . . . air.» The order of explanatory-statement folloiYS 
exactly the order of production. The organs of intelligence {budiUu) are particu- 
larized [forms] of the [personality-substance (ahaml/Da)] which is characterized as 
having the feeling-of-personahty, and which has sattva as its dominant [aspect]. 
But the organs of action [are particularized forms of the personahty-substance] 
which has rajas as its dominant [aspect]. Whereas the central-organ [nianas), 
the essence of which is of both kinds, must be supposed to be the [particularized 
form of the personality-substance] which has both kinds [that is, rajas and 
saitvdl as its dominant [aspects]. And [there is an inference] on this point, that 
the hve fine elements have the thinking-substance as their cause, because they 
are unparticularized [forma], like the feeling-of-personality. Moreover, being an 
unjmrticularized form is [^ife same as] being the cause of evolved matter ; and 
both in the fine elements and in the feeling-of-personalily there is nothing 
particularized. — After grouping them together he enumerates the particularized 
[forms] in the words, «This ... of the aspects.» He numbers the unparticu- 
larized [forms] also with the word «six.» He groups them together and sums 
them up with the word «namely.» Now the prior is particularized by the 
subsequent. So smell itself [together with the subsequent four] has five’ 
characteristics ; taste itself [together with the subsequent three] has four 
charactenstios ; colour itself [together with the subsequent two] has three 
characteristics ; touch itself [with the subsequent sound] has two characteristics ; 
sound has the characteristic of sound only. ‘ But of ivhat are these six 
unparticularized [forms] the effect’’ In reply to this he says «These .... of 
which we can only say that it exists.^ The existent (sat) is that which is 
capable of actions fulfilling a purpose ; having existence (saiia) is the abstract 
form of this. The Gieat Substance is that which is made of this. In other 
words, whatever action fulfilling a purpose there be, whether its characteristic 
be enjoyment [of various things] from sound downwards, or whether its 
characteristic be the discernment of the difference between the sattva and the 
Self, it is all of it comprehended in the Great Thinking-substance. By saying 
^of whose beings he shows what it really is and denies that it is nothing at 
all (lucclia). This is equivalent to saying that this first mutation of primary 
matter is a real thing, and not an appearance (vivartta). That which is prior to 
these, [that is] distant in time as compared with the unpaiidculanzed [forms] 
which are near in time, is that of which we can only .say that it is resoluble 
[primary-matter], the Great Substance (mahat-tattva). Remaining in this Great 
Being of which all that we can say is that it exists, these six unparticularized 
[forms], — since it is established that the effect pre-exists [in its cause], — experi- 
ence [or] reach the limit of development. On the other hand, of these non- 
particulanzed which have particularized [forms] there are also the mutations of 
external-aspect (dharma) and of time-vanation and of intensity. It is this that 
is the limit of development, that is, the limit of mutation of these particu- 
’ SeeGarbe: Saihkhya Philosophie, p. 236, note 3. 
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larized [forms]. Having thus mentioned the order of growth he describes the 
order of dissolution in the words, «reverBing the process of creation.^ «Ee- 
versing the process of creation^ [means] becoming resolved {prallyanUlm) 
[mto primaiy-matter]. In other words particularized forms are resolved into 
their own form, that is, become non-particularized. And they remain [or] 
are dissolved (nillya) in that same Great Being of which all that we can say 
is that it exists. And then even with the Great [Being], these unparticu- 
laiized [forme] revert to unphenomenalized [primary-matter], called unre- 
soluble because in none (a) else are they resolved (fo). This same 
[unphenomenalized primary matter] is qualified by the words, ^hich has 
neither existence nor non-existence.!^ Existence is that which is capable of acts 
fulfilling a purpose of the Self. Non-existence is worthlessness (iuccAata) as 
regards the purpose of the Self. That is so-described [as having neither 
existence nor non-existence] which is beyond-the-range of both existence and 
non-existence. What he means to say is this. The state when sattva and rajas 
and tamas are in equipoise is never of use in fulfilling a purpose of the Selfi 
And so it is not existent. Neither does it have a worthless kind of existence like 
the sky-lotus. Therefore it is also not non-existent. The objector says, ‘ This 
may be so. StUl in the unphenomenalized state there are the Great [Thinking- 
substance] and the other [entities] in so far as these are identical with this 
[unphenomenalized state]. For there is no utter annihilation of the existent, or if 
utterly annihilated it cannot be made to grow again. For because one cannot 
make the non-existent grow, the Great [Thinking-substance] and the other 
[entities] would really exist [in the unphenomenalized state] and therefore might 
function as acts fulfilling the purpose of the Self [and so the unphenomenalized 
state might be said to exist]. Then how could you say that it has no existence ? ’ 
In reply to this he says, ^from which both existence and non-existence have 
been removed.!^ [The non-existent] is a cause which [exists] beyond any 
existing effect. Although in the causal state the effect does exist as potential 
being {galtyatmand), still m so far as it does not fulfil its peculiar purpose it is 
said to be non-existent. This cause does not however have an effect [worthless 
for the purpose of the Self] like a hare’s horns. Accordingly ho says ^rom 
which non-existence has been removed » [A cause which exists] beyond an 
effect that is non-existent or worthless [with regard to the purpose of the Self]. 
For if that were so, the effect would not be produced from this [cause] any 
more than the sky-lotus [would be produced from this cause]. This is the point. 
He brings the [topic of the] reversal of creation which has been described to 
a close in the words, ^This ... of these.!^ The word ^his!^ points back to 
that which has been stated just prior to that which immediately precedes. The 
states beginning with that of which we can only say that it is resoluble [into 
primary matter], since they are effected by a purpose of the Self, are not 
permanent. Whereas the state which is unresoluble [into primary matter], since 
it is not effected by a purpose of the Self, is permanent. He gives the reason 
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for this in the words, 4Cof the state unresoluble into primary matter.^ But why 
is the purpose of the Self not a reason ? In reply to this he says, ^not ... of 
the state unresoluble.» By using the object (vimya) [the purpose of the Self] 
in place of that which contains the object (vwaytn) [the unresoluble state], he 
partially describes the knowledge [in the Self of this state]. What he means to 
say is this. For this being so, it should be known that the purpose of the Self 
acts as a cause in the state unresoluble [into primary matter], provided the 
state unresoluble [into primary matter] could produce {nirvartaijetd) the enjoy- 
ment of objects or the discernment of the difference between the sattia 
and the Self, [either of which is] a purpose of the Self. When however these 
two are produced, there can be no longer a state of equipoise. Therefore this 
[unresoluble state] is not known as a cause of the &.ct that the Self has a pur- 
pose. Thus the fact that the Self has a purpose is not the reason for this 
[unresoluble state]. He concludes with the words, ^that . . . not.^ The 
word tti is used in the sense of therefore. — He describes the impermanent state 
in the words «of the three. » In other words, that of which we can only say 
that it is unresoluble, the unparticularized, and the particularized. Having 
shown what the divisions are, he tells what the aspects are in the words, ^But 
the aspects. He gives a simile in the words, ^Just as Devadatta.^ In case the 
increase or decrease of the cows, which are absolutely distinct from Devadatta, is 
the reason for Devadatta’s increase or decrease, how much more [in the parallel 
case] of the growth or decline of the [individual] phenomalized [forms], which 
are not different in some respects and different in other respects from the 
aspects (ffuna). An objector asks, ‘ Is then the order of production not fixed ? ’ 
No. As he says in the words, ^that of which we can only say that it 
is resoluble.^ For surely the seeds of the Nyagrodha tree do not in a single 
day shoot forth the Nyagrodha tree, with its dense mass of green leaves, 
which has absorbed in its branches and twigs a multitude of the fieice 
rays of the sun ; but gradually, through contact with earth and water and 
warmth, they produce in succession sprout and leaves and stalks and stems and 
the rest. So here also an order ' [of pioduction] must be accepted in that it is 
established by reasoning and by veibal-communicalion — How are the elements 
and organs formed from unparticulanzed [foimsj ? In leply to this he says, 
^as has been already described)^ [by us] when explaining the first part of this 
very satra. And if it be asked why, in the case of the particularized [forms], 
there is no mutation into any other entity, he replies «no . . . the par- 
ticularized [forms].» So is it true then that the particularized [forms] actually 
enter into no mutotions ? And if that were so, would not one have to say that 
they are permanent? In reply to this he says, «But their 


' For example, the SSmkhya-sutra i 62, and Saiiikhya-kanka sxii. 
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The object-of-sight has been explained. Now this sutra is intro- 
duced with the intent of determining what the Seer as such is. 

20. The Seer, who is nothing but [the power of] seeing, 
although undefiled (guddha)^ looks upon the presented-idea. 

<'Who is nothing but [the power of] seeing^ means who is nothing 
but the power of seeing untouched by any qualifications. This 
Self becomes conscious-by-reflection (pratisamvedm) of the think- 
ing-substance. He is not homogeneous with the thinking-substance 
nor utterly heterogeneous^ Why [do we say that the Self] is not 
even Jbeterogeneotts [to the thinking-substance] Because the 
thinking-substance is something that enters into mutations,^ 
inasmuch as an object is known or not known [according as the 
thinking-substance has or has not changed into the form of that 
thing]. And the fact that an [external] object, for instance, a cow 
or a water-jar, is sometimes known and sometimes not known, 
proves that the thinking-substance is something which enters into 
mutations. Whereas the fact that, in the case of the Self, its 
object is alAvays known, proves that the Self does not enter into 
mutations. Why [do we say this]? Because it surely is not 
possible for the thinking-substance to be an object to the Self, and 
at the same time be something now comprehended and something 
again not comprehended [by the Self]. Hence it is proved that 
the Self always knows its object. And from this it follows that 
the Self does not enter into mutations. Moreover the thinking- 
substance exists for the sake of another, since it acts by combining ® 
causes. Whereas the Self exists for its own sake. Thus [continuing 
the argument], the thinking-substance is a complex of the three 
aspects, because it determines « each thing {sarva-artha) [as 
consisting of one or another of the three aspects, that is, as 
pleasurable or as painful or as indifferent]. And since it consists 
of the three aspects {ffuna). it is inanimate. The Self, on the 
other hand, is that which latei* beholds the aspects [by being 
reflected in them]. Hence it is not homogeneous with [the 

’ Compare ii. 15, p. 135’*; ii 18, p. 152’, * Compare Mrcchaka^ika, act 10, veise 59 

111 35, p. 244’ , IV. 17, p. 301’ ; iv 22, and YS. iv 24 
p. 306*, IV. 33, p. 316 (Calc, ed.} s The concept adkt/avasd^a is deBned in the 

comments on Samkhya-karika xzm. 
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thinking-substance]. ‘[Very well] then, suppose the Self to he 
heterogeneous [to the thinking-substance].’ [Still], it is not utterly 
heterogeneous. Why [do we say this]^ Because though pure‘ 
in itself, the Self beholds the presented-ideas, that is to say, it 
beholds that [mutation of matter which the thinking-substance 
undergoes when it takes the form of an object, and] which is a 
presented-idea of thinking-substance (fauddhd). Looking [thus] 
upon this [change in the thinking-substance] the Self seems to be it 
[the thinking-substance], although it really is not it [the thinking- 
substance]. And in this sense it has been said,* “ For the power 
of the enjoyer enters not into mutation nor unites [with objects]. 
Seeming to unite with a thing in mutation [the thinking-substance], 
it conforms itself to the fluctuation [which that thinking-substance 
undergoes]. And it is commonly termed a fluctuation of the 
thinking-substance in so far as it resembles {anukdramdtratayd) 
a fluctuation of thinking-substance that has come under the 
influence {upagraha) of intelligence {cditanya)" 

«The objeet-of-sight has been explained Now this sQtra is introduced with 
the intent of determining what the Seer as such is.^ 20. The Seer, who la 
nothing but [the power of] seeing, althongh undefiled [fuddha), looks 
upon the presented-idea. He explains [the sQtra] by the words ^nothing 
but [the power of] seeing. » The qualifications are the properties. «Un- 
touched:^ by these in this way shows the import of the words ^nothing but.^ 
An objector says, ‘ This may bo true. If the power of seeing is ivithout all 
qualifications, then [the various things] from sound downwards would not be 
known. For the object-of-sight cannot be something out of contact with the 
seeing.’ In reply to this he says, ^his Self.^ The union [samTcranh) of the 
refection of the Self with the mirror of the thinking-substance is itself the Selfs 
consciousness by reflection in the thinking-substance. And so the [various 
things] from sound downwards become connected with the thinking-substance 
which has been changed into the likeness {cMyd) of the power of sight. In 
other words, [they become] objects-of-sight. The objector says, ‘ This may be 
true. Still why is not the unity, even in the strict sense, of the thinking- 
substance and of the Self to bo accepted ? What is the use of changing it into 
the likeness of this [Self] ? ’ In reply to this he says, ^It is not homogeneous 
with the thinking-substance.^ * In this case it would be difficult for it to 
change into the likeness [of the Seer].’ In reply to this he says, «nor 

’ That is to say, unspecialized 

’ This 18 Fanca^ikha's ninth fragment. It is quoted again in iv 22. 
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utterly heterogeneous.^ Of these [two], he rejects the homogeneity in the 
words, ^ot even homogeneous.^ The reason [for this] he asks by saying 
^why'^^ For the heterogeneity he gives a reason which itself contains a 
reason, in the words, ^known or not known.^ Because the thinking>substance 
enters into mutations, it is heterogeneous. When, as we know, this [thinking- 
substance] changes into the form of [the various things from] sound down- 
wards, then the object, having the distinguishing characteristics of [the various 
things from] sound downwards, becomes known to this [thinking-substance] ; 
but when not so changed into the form of these [things], the object does not 
become known to it. And so only occasionally it assumes the forms of these 
[things] and enters into mutations. And the argument is [of this kind] : The 
thinking-substance enters into mutations ; since objects are [sometimes] known 
and [sometimes] not known by it ; just as the organ of hearing and other 
organs [aie sometimes active and sometimes not]. And the Self proves to be 
of different properties to this, because the middle term [that is, always-known] 
is contrary to this, as he says, ^always known.» The objector says, ‘ This 
may be so. But if the Self always has its object known, then he could not 
be isolated.’ With this in mmd, he asks, ^Why [do we say this]?:^ He 
gives the answer in the words, because surely . . , not ... for the thinking- 
substance.:^ In the state of restriction the thinking-substance may exist and 
at the same time there may be no process of apperception [by the Self]. 
Therefore in order to indicate the contradiction, it is said, ^n object to the 
Self.:^ So the first ^and:^ {budding ca) has an accumulative force and makes 
the thinking-substance an object; but the two remaining ^nds^ {viiarfog ca 
and ’grahita ca) are to make the contradiction clear. The argument, however, 
is this. The Self enters not mto mutation ; because objects are always known 
to it in the conscious and emergent states ' ; whatever enters into mutation 
does not always have its objects known ; just as the organ of hearing or other 
[organs]. This is a negative instance of the middle term [sada-jnMmitayatvOi^ 
He gives another [instance] of difference in properties in the words, ^Moreover 
. . . for the sake of another.^ For the thinking-substance, in so far as it fulfils 
the purpose of the Self by combining with hindrances and karma and sub- 
conscious-impressions and with objects and organs, is for the sake of another 
The argument, moreover, is this : The thinking-substance is for the sake of 
another ; because it acts by combining causes ‘ ; like a bed or a seat or an 
ointment. But the Self is not like that, as he says ^the Self exists for its own 
sake.:^ Everything serves the purpose of the Self, but the Self serves no other. 
This is the point. He gives yet another [instance] of difference in properties in 
the words, <:Thus . . . each thing.^ The thinking-substance determines all 
things as being serene or cruel or infatuated when it mutates into their forms. 
And these [three] are mutations of the sattva and rajas and iamm aspects. Thus 

' This excludes the state unconscious of objects. 

‘ Compare Samkhya-karika xvii. 
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it is established that the thinking-substance is a complex of the three aspects. 
And again the Self is not like that, as he says, «The Self, on the other hand, 
later beholds the aspects.^ It beholds them in that it is reflected in them, but 
it does not become mutated into their form. He brings the discussion to a close 
with the word, ^ence.:^ «[Very well] then, suppose . . . heterogeneous.^ 
[But] it is not utterly heterogeneous [to the thinking-substance]. Why [do we 
say this]? Because though pure in itself, it looks upon the presented-ideas. 
And that this is so, is [also] stated in these [words i. 4], “ At other times it takes 
the same form as the fluctuations [of mind-stuff].” And in this sense it has 
been said by Panca^ikha For the power of the enjoyer enters not into muta- 
tion.”^ [The power,] in other words, the self (atman). And therefore it does 
not unite with the thinking-substance, deeming to united with the thinking- 
substance which is in mutation, ^t conforms itself to the fluctuation:^ which that 
thinking-substance [undergoes]. An objector asks, ‘ If it does not unite, how is 
it that it seems to unite, or how does it conform itsdf [to the thinking-substance] 
without [assuming] a fluctuation [of its own] ? ’ To this he replies with the 
words, <0&nd it.:^ That thing has come under the influence of intelligence 
whose form has been affected (uparaita) [by intelligence]. What he means to 
say is this. Although the moon does not unite with the clear water, still it 
seems to unite [with it] in so far as its reflection unites [with the water]. 
Similarly in this case also, although the power of intellect (cth) does not unite 
[with the thinking-substance], still it seems to unite since its reflection has 
united [with it]. Thus the power of intellect, changed into the essence of the 
thinking-substance, conforms itself to the fluctuation which the thinking- 
substance undergoes. In this way the word ^eholding:^ has been explained. 
It beholds it in the sense that it sees [itself] as resembling it. 


21. The being (dtman) of the object-of-sight is only for the 
sake of it [the Self]. 

Since the object-of-sight is changed in so far as it becomes the 
object of the action of the Self who is so much {rupa) seeing {drgi), 
<the being (atwan) of the object-of-sight, > that is to say, the object- 
of-sight itself {svarupa) exists only for the sake of the Self. But 
inasmuch as it is itself only so long as it has acquired its being as 
having the form of another, it is no [longer] seen by the Self when 
once it has accomplished the purpose of the Self, [of giving the 
Self] experience and liberation. So by escaping from itself it 
attains cessation ; but it does not utterly cease to be. 
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Having stated what the Seer and the objeet-of-sight ar^ he says that the objeet-of- 
sight serves the purpose of the Self. [And this purpose is] based upon the relation 
characterized as being that of proprietor and property. 21. The being (atman) 
of the object-of-sight is only for the sake of it [the Self]. He explains [the 
satra] in the words, ^who is so much (rupa) seeing Since the object-of- 

Bight has become the object-of-action (karma-rupata), [that is] has been changed 
into the object-of-experience by the experiencer [that is] the Self who is so much 
seeing, — therefore the being of the object-of-sight must be only for the sake of 
the Seer, but not for the sake of the objeot-of-sight. The objector asks, ‘ How 
can the being [atim in drqyatm(i\ be for the sake of this [atma in tadatnui] [that is, 
the Self] ’ ’ In reply to this he says, «is itself.^ What he means to say is this : 
The obj*ect-of-experience is the object-of-sight as having pleasure or pain. And 
pleasure and pain being co-agents or counter-agents persist as such {fattmna) 
only for this purpose [of acting with or against the Self]. For the [various 
things] from sound downwards as objects-of-sense are co-agents or counter-agents 
[for the Self] only because they are identical [with pleasure and pain]. And it 
cannot be said that they exist to be co-active or to be counter-active to themselves. 
For that would be a contradiction of a fluctuation with itself. Therefore by 
a process of elimination it is the power of intellect (citt] only for which they are 
co-active or counter-active. Consequently the obj‘ect-of-sight is for this [Self] 
and not for the object-of-sight [itself] And therefore the <object-of-sight is 
only for the sake of it [the Self],> not for the sake of the object-of-sight. 
Because (yat) it is itself as long as the purpose of the Self continues. And when 
the purpose of the Self is complete it is also completed. Accordingly he says, 
^But . . . it . . itself.^ But the object-of-sight itself is inert (juda), yet it has 
acquired its being [that is] it is experienced as having the form of another [that 
is] the form of the soul {atmarC^ [that is] the intelligence {caitanya). 'V^en 
experience and hberation have been accomplished it is no [longer] seen by the 
Self. [This was] the kind-of-experience,' the perception {anubham) of sound 
and the other [perceptible] things. Liberation is the perception (anitbhava) of 
the difference between saftm and the Self. Both these two kinds [of things, 
experience and liberation.] belong to the Self only who, by reason of the fact 
that the likeness of the Self becomes changed by the inert thinking-substance, 
[does know them both]. And so when experience and liberation have been 
accomplished for the Self, [the subservience of] the object-of-sight to the purpose 
of the Self is finished Hence it is said, ^when once it has accomplished the 
purpose of the Self.^ Meanwhile he raises an objection in the words, ^by 
escaping from itself.)^ He rebuts [this] with the words, ^but it does not 
utterly cease to be ^ 


' YijnSna Bhiksu expands this definition 
and emphasizes the fact that experience 


IS a flnctnation of the mind {sukhadu^ 
khdtmakaqahdadnritih) 
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Why [does it not utterly cease to be] ? 

22. Though it has ceased [to he seen] in the case of one whose 
purpose is accomplished, it has not ceased to be, since it is 
common to others [besides himself]. 

Although the object-of-sight has ceased in so far as one Self whose 
purpose has been accomplished is concerned, it has not ceased to be, 
because it is common to others besides him. Although it has ceased 
so far as one fortunate man is concerned, [still] it has not ceased in 
the case of unfortunate men, since their purpose has not been ful- 
filled. So for these persons it becomes the object-of-the-action of 
seeing and receives its form of being as having the form of another. 
And therefore since the power of seeing and the power by which 
one sees are permanent, the conjunction [of the two] is said to be 
from time-without-beginning. And in this sense it has been said, 
“ The substances being in correlation from time without beginning, 
the external-aspects in general are also in correlation from time 
without beginning.” 

An objector says, ‘ If [the object-of-sight] is absolutely inapperceptible, how is it 
that it does not cease to be ? ’ With this in mind he asks, ^Why [is this] 

In the sQtra he tells the answer beginning with the words 22 . . . whose 
purpose 18 accomplished and ending with the words smoe it is common to 
others [besides himself]. A Self^whose purpose has been accomplished is of 
such a kind. For him the object-of-sight although it has ceased [to be seen], 
has not ceased [to be]. Why ? Since it is common to all Selves fortunate or 
unfortunate. He explains [the sQlra] in the words, ^one whose purpose has 
been accomplished.^ Cessation is the absence of that by which one sees. But 
the object-of-sight has not ceased to be, since it is common to other Selves. 
Hence the nature {rH^a) of the being {atman) who is higher than the object- 
of-sight is intelligence (caitomya). So {fern) here we have that [bemg] which is 
made known in the Sacred Word and the Sacred Tradition and in the Epics 
and FurSnas, the unphenomenalized, the whole-without-parts, the one, the 
independent, all-pervasive, permanent, [and] capable of producing-all-effects. 
Although [the object-for-sight] is not seen by the fortunate man, since for him 
its effect has been accomplished, it is not, however, something not seen by the 
unfortunate man. For because colour is not seen by the blind man, it does not 
become non-existent, since it is seen by the man who has eyes. For the Self 
is not, like the primary cause, only one. Because its plurality is established * 
in so far as there is the orderly arrangement of births and deaths, pleasures and 


’ Compare Saibkhya-Butra i. 149 
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pains, later kind-of-ezperience and release and round-of-existence ; and because 
the passages of the Sacred Word which teach the unity [of the SelQ and which 
contradict the other sources-of-valid-ideas, can somehow be made consis- 
tent, as partial statements, by supposing that there is no division * in place or in 
time ; and because the fact that primary matter is one and the Selves many 
is expressly taught by the Sacred Word* itself, “ One male goat [the unborn 
Soul] has pleasure in leaping upon the one female goat [primary matter] which 
is red and white and black and which brings foiih many offspring like herself, 
while another male goat deserts her after having enjoyed her.” And the 
meaning of this same Sacred Word is said over again by this satra. Although 
the object-for-sight has ceased [to be seen], still so far as another Sdf is 
concerned it has not ceased to be. Therefore, since the power of seeing and the 
power by which one sees are permanent, their correlation is said to be from 
time-without-beginning. He states that those who have the tradition* (agamin) 
concur with this teaching, as he sa^, ^nd in this sense it has been said.:^ 
Since the correlation of substances, in other words, of the aspects (gum), with 
the souls is from time without beginning, [so] in the case of the mere external 
aspects (guna), such as the Great [thinking-substance], there is a correlation 
from time without beginning. The correlation of the Great [Thinking-substance] 
and of the rest, one by one, although from time without beginning, is not 
permanent. Still it is permanent when we regard the Great [thinking- 
substance] and the rest as a whole, since [these external aspects] are common to 
the other Selves. Accordingly he says ^the external-aspects in general.:^ The 
words <Cin generaL^ (matra) point out the comprehensive character [of the 
compound]. Hence what follows is this: Although the correlation of one 
Great thinking-substance has become changed so that it is past, still the 
correlation of one Self* with another Great [thinking-substance] is not past. 
So [the correlation is] said to be permanent. 


The intent of this sutra is to describe what the correlation itself is. 
23. The reason for the apperception of what the power of 
the property and of what the power of the proprietor are is 
correlation. 

The Self as proprietor becomes correlated for the purpose of sight 

* The Fata^'ala Bahaayam says that the * ^vet. Up. iv. 5. 

unity of all souls is only figurative. ' The attribution of this quotation to 

All Selves are permanent and all- F^ca9ikha rests upon the authority 

pervasive. The unity is that of a of Yijnana Bhik;n. 

collection, like that of a forest or of an * Beading pMrHfdnforwKi with the Bikaner 

army, in so fkr as no division is made US. 

in time or in place. 
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with the object-for-sight as property. That apperception of the 
ohject-for-sight which results from this correlation is experience. 
Whereas the apperception of what the Seer is, is liberation. Since 
the correlation lasts until sight is effected, sight is said to be the 
cause of discorrelation. Since sight and non-sight are opposite to 
each other, non-sight is said to be the instrumental cause of corre- 
lation. Sight in this [system] is not the cause of release ; but the 
absence of bondage results from the absence of non-sight. This is 
release. Where there is sight, non-sight, which is the cause of bond- 
age, ceases [to be felt]. Thus the perception which is sight is said 
to be the cause of isolation. And what is this so-called non-sight ? 
1. Is it the authority (adhikara) of the aspects (guna) [over the 
Self] ^ 2. Or is it the case that, when in [the equipoised state of] 
the primary-cause, the mind-stuff, by which the objects are shown 
to the proprietor in his capacity as Seer, fails to produce [effects], 
there is non-sight,' although the property, the object-for-sight, 
exists ? 3. Or is it that the aspects (guna) possess the intended- 
objects [in potential form] 1 4. Or is undifferentiated-conscious- 

ness (avidya), which, together with its own mind-stuff, has been 
restricted, the seed for the production of its peculiar mind-stuff ? 
6. Or is it the manifestation of subliminal-impressions in motion 
igati) after the subliminal-impressions in equilibrium (sthiti) have 
dwindled away ? Of which [theory] this has been said,* “ The 
primary cause if it existed, on the one hand, in equilibrium (sthiti) 
only, would be a non-primary cause, because it would not cause 
any evolved effect. Similarly, if on the other hand it existed in 
motion (gati) only, it would be a non-primary cause, because the 
evolved effects would be permanent. And since it does act * in 
both ways [equilibrium and motion] it is ordinai-ily termed primary 
substance ; not otherwise. Also with regard to other supposed 
causes the same reasoning [applies].” 6. According to some 
non-sight is nothing but the power by which one sees, as the 
Sacred Word says, “The primary cause acts with the intent of 
displaying itself.” The Self capable of illuminating all illuminable 

' Compare iv. 34 

* Udaslna Balaiama attiitiites this to Fanca^ikba. * Reading wtti. 

21 [hob. n] 
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things does not, before the primary cause acts, see. [On the other 
hand], the object-for-sight capable of making all kinds of effects is 
not then [without the Self] seen. 7. According to others non- 
sight is a property of both kinds also. From this point of view, 
this sight, although independent of the object-for-sight, requires 
a presented-idea [that is, the reflection] of the Self ; and so is a 
property of the object-for-sight. Similarly sight, although not 
independent of the Seif, still requires a presented idea in the object- 
for-sight ; and appears as if it were actually a property of the Self. 
8. Certain others assert that non-sight is only the perception [of 
things only] by sight. These are the alternatives found in the 
books on this [topic of the nature of non-sight]. These many alter- 
natives deal with a common subject-matter, the correlation of all 
the Selves with the aspects [gurui). 

Thus the serving the purpose [of the Self] as the cause of correlation has been 
stated. And as incidental [to this] the cause of the permanence of the primary 
cause and the cause of the permanence of the correlation in general have been 
stated. With the intent to describe what correlation itself is, in other words, 
its special particular [nature], the sQtra has come into being. 23. The 
reason for the apperception of what the power of the property and of 
what the power of the proprietor are is correlation Because the object-for- 
sight IS for his sake, therefore the Seif, accepting the aid rendered by this 
[obj'ect], becomes its proprietor. And the object-for-sight becomes his property. 
And the correlation of these two which has had a merely potential arrangement 
is the reason for the apperception of what the two are in themselves. This 
same is made clear in the commentary in the words ^The Self.:^ The Self 
as propnetoc merely by [his] pre-established harmony becomes correlated with 
the object-for-sight as his property for the sake of sight. The rest is easy. An 
objector says, ‘ This may be true. Liberation may be said to be the apperception 
of what the Seer himself may be, [that is, it may be] that by which he is 
liberated. And moreover release is not the effect of means. Should this be 
so, it would cease being what could be rightly called release.’ In reply to this 
he says, «until sight is effected.:^ Until sight is effected there is a correlation 
of a particular Self with a particular thinking-substance. Thus sight is said to 
be the cause of discorrelation. ‘ But how does correlation last until sight is 
effected ? ’ In reply to this he says, ^on-sight.3^ Non-sight, undifferentiated - 
consciousness (amAy&), is said to be fhe instrumental cause of correlation. He 
makes clear the meaning of what he said before by saying, ^n this [system] . . . 
not.^ The objector says, ‘ Sight may quite remove non-sight, its opposite. But 
how can it remove bondage ? ’ In reply to this he says, ^lis sight.^ Belease has 
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been stated [i. 3J to be the self’s {atman) abiding in his own form as dis- 
criminated from the thinking-substance and other [substances]. And the 
means for effecting this is not only sight, but the removal of non-sight. This 
is the meaning. — In order to obtain a particular kind of non-sight as the 
special reason for the correlation he puts forth the following alternatives with 
respect to non-sight in the words. ^CAnd what is this.^ 1. Assuming that 
[non-sight] is some positive thing (paryud&sa) ’ [not sight] he asks, d. Is it the 
authority of the aspects (ffwna) [over the Self] ?» Authority is the competency 
to initiate effects. For it is as the result of this that the correlation, which is the 
reason for the round-of-existence, is produced. — 2. Assuming that [non-sight] is a 
negation where there is a possibility of an affirmation {prasajtfa-pratisedJui),‘ he puts 
forth a second alternative with the word, «2. Or.» [Non-sight] is the failure, by 
the mind-stuff which shows objects-of-sense [to the Self], to produce either the 
[various things] from sound downwards or the [discrimination of] the difference 
between sattva and the Self. It is this that is made clear by the words, <;the 
property.^^ The object-for-sight is [both] the various things from sound down- 
wards and the difference between sattva and the Self. The primaiy cause is m 
motion only so long as it has not completed the two-fold sight. But when both 
kinds of sight have been accomplished, it desists [from being further in motion]. — 

3. On the assumption that [non-sight] is some positive thing [not sight], he 
puts forth the third alternative, «3. Or is it that the aspects {guna) possess 
the intended-objects [in potential form] For if the doctrine of pre-existent 
causes {satMrya) is established, experience and liberation are also yet to come 
in so &r as they are [at present] indeterminable. This is the meaning. — 

4. Assummg that [non-sight] is some positive thing [not sight], he puts forth the 
fourth alternative and asks 4C4 Or is undifferentiated-consciousness [avidya ) . . 

At the time of the reversal of creation, it is restricted together with its peculiar 
mind-stuff [that is to say] it is reduced to the state of equipoise in the primary 
cause, the seed for the production of its peculiar mind-stuff. To this extent [tena) 
a subconscious-impression of undifferentiated-consciousness is other than sight 
and is precisely what is called non-sight — 5. Assuming that [non-sight] is 
some positive thing [not sight], he puts forth the fifth alternative and asks, 
«6. Is it ... in equilibrium?^ When the subliminal-impressions in equilibrium, 
[that is] existing in the primary cause, and flowing on in a succession of 
mutations In the equipoised [state of the primary cause], have dwindled away, 
there is a start given to evolved-effects {vtkBra), such as the Great [thinking- 
substance] and the rest, — this is motion (gait). The reason for this [start given] 
is a subliminal-impression of the primary cause, the subliminal-impression 
in motion. The manifestation of it is its readiness to produce effects. He says 
that another theory admits the real existence of subliminal-impressions of both 

‘ Compare Patanjali : MaliXobSsya (Kiel- 343'® , ui. 35* ; and elsewhere 

horn’s ed) i. 93’; 101’, 167’; 183’; ’ Compare p. 24, note 2 ; and p 113, noted 
216* ; 819"; 334'; 341', u. 338’, 
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kinds in the words, «Of which [theory] this has been said» by those who deny 
the absoluteness of either one. Primary cause (pm-dhana) is that by which the 
totality of evolved effects is put forth {pra^hlyate) or produced.’ If this primary 
cause always remained in equilibrium and never in motion, then because it 
would not cause any evolved effect, it would not put forth anything, and would 
not be a primary cause (pra-dMna). Or if it always remained in motion 
and never in equilibrium, then he says, ^Similarly ... in motion.^ Else- 
where the reading is ‘for the purpose of equilibrium, for the purpose of 
motion’; the dative is here puiposive and we must supply [drastavyai) ‘only’ 
(em) after it. If it did not act for the purpose of equilibrium, no evolved 
effect would ever cease to be. And this being so, if a thmg (bMva) exists and 
does not cease to be, it could not rise [again]. Thus there would be a cessation 
of evolution of effects altogether. And there would likewise be nothing put 
forth in this case and [thus] it would be a non-primary cause. Therefore its 
activity must be of both kinds, in equilibrium and in motion, [and] it is 
ordinarily tenned primary substance ; «not otherwise,^ as when for instance 
the absoluteness [of either] might be assumed. This reasoning or argument 
applies not only to the primary cause, but also to other supposed causes, to 
the higher Brahman or to its illusion (mdya) or to atoms or to other 
[causes]. For these also if they existed in equilibrium only, would not be 
causes, since they do not cause evolved effects ; and if existing m motion only, 
would not be causes, since the evolved effects would be permanent. — 6. Assum- 
ing that [non-sight] is some positive thing [not sight], he puts forth a sixth 
alternative in the words, '^nothing but the power by which one sees » Just as 
in the vow of Prajapati [Manu iv. 37], “ One should not look upon the rising 
sun,” a mental resolution [in positive form] closely related to not looking is 
understood, so in this case also [of non-sight], when there is a negation of sight, 
a power closely related to it and based upon it is described. And this [power] 
in order to give birth to sight characterized by experience and so foith brings 
about the pre-established harmony of the Seer with the object-for-sight. On the 
same point he recites a [passage from] the Sacred Word, «The primary cause.» 
The objector says, ‘This may be true. But the Sacred Word says that the 
primary cause acts with the intent of displaying itself ; yet it does not say that 
it acts as the result’ of the power by which one sees.’ In reply to this he says, 
^capable of illuminating all illuminable things.^ Because before the primary 
substance acts, mere displaying of itself is not capacity as an impelling force for 
action. For there is no ground for this [activity] in the absence of capacity to 
act as impelling force. Therefore in accordance with the Bacred Word it is 
said that capacity is the impelling force for action. — ^The sixth alternative 
is based upon the assumption that the power by which one sees is in the 
primary cause. — 7. The seventh alternative makes this same power reside in 
both kinds [the primaiy cause and the Self], as he says, «Non-sight ... of both 
’ Compare ii 18, p 144* (Calc ed) ’ Beading fcikkh, p. 160* (Calc ed). 
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kinds also.» Some say that non-sight belongs to both kinds, both to the Self 
and to the object-for-sight and that it is a power [or] a property of sight. 
An objector says, ‘ This may be true. We may grant this with regard to the 
objeot■fo^sight, because it is the repository of all powers ; but we could not 
grant it with regard to the Seer, because the power of perception does not 
reside {adhard\ in him, for the reason that perception does not have the relation 
to him of part to whole [samavayd). Should that be so, he would be subject 
to mutation.* To this he replies, «From this point of view, this.» That non- 
sight might be included in the objeot-for-sight might be conceded, still, since the 
object-for-sight is unintelhgent seeing, which is an effect of a power residmg 

in this [object-for-sight], would also be unintelligent So sight cannot be 

thought as a property of this [object-for-sight], for an unintelligent [thing] 
has not illumination in itself. Hence sight becomes, [that is] is known as, 
a property of this [object-for-sight] only as based upon the presented-idea of 
the Seer, the self {atmatC), that is, upon a change into the likeness of the 
intelligence {caitanya). Because that which-has-to-do-with-the-object (t>teaym) 
[that is, the power of seeing] is partially expressed by the object [that is, the 
object-for-sight]. The objector says, ‘ Even so, this perception becomes a pro- 
perty of the object-for-sight, but not a property of the Self.* To this he rephes, 
^Similarly ... of the Self.» It is true that it is not independent of the Self, 
still it does appear to become a property of the Self as based upon the 
presented-idea [that is] the likeness of the intelligence (cSttanya) in the sativa 
of the thinking-substance of the object-for-sight, but it is not actually a property 
of the Self, What he means to say is this. In so far as there is no difference 
between intelligence and the thinking-substance, the external-aspects (dhama) 
of the thinking-substance distinctly appear (cokasoti) as if they were external- 
aspects of intelligence, in so far as they receive the image of intelligence. — 
8. He describes the eighth alternative in the words, ^non-sight is only the 
perception.^ Only perception of the [various things] from sound downwards 
is non-sight ; but not the peiception of the difference between sattva and the 
Self. So some say. Just as the eye, although the source-of-a-valid-idea for 
colour, is not the source-of-a-valid-idea for taste and the other [sensations]. 
What follows is this : The perceptions of the [various things], of sounds and 
so on, have the forms of pleasure and other [forms] and imply the correlation 
of the Seer and the objeot-for-sight, in so far as it is necessary for the sake 
of their perfection. — ^Having thus put forth alternatives, aud in order to accept 
the fourth alternative, he points-out-the-fiaws in the other [seven] alternatives 
mentioned in the Ssmkhya system, on the ground that they would lead to 
an absence of diversity in experience, since [non-sight according to the other 
theories] is common to all the Solves. So he says, ^.These . . . are found in the 
books.^ 
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But Avhen there is a correlation of an individual consciousness with 
its oAvn thinking-substance, 

24. The reason for this [correlation] is undifferentiated- 
conseionsness {avidyd) 

In other words, [undifferentiated-consciousness] is a subconscious- 
impression {vdsand) from erroneous thinking. The thinking- 
substance pervaded (vdsita) by subconscious-impressions from 
erroneous thinking does not attain to the discernment of the Self, 
which is the goal of its actions, [and] returns again with its task 
yet unfulfilled. But that [thinking-substance] which terminates in 
the discernment of the Self attains the goal of its actions, and. its 
task done, and its non-sight repressed, does not, since the cause 
of its bondage no longer exists, return again. Some [heterodox] 
person ridicules this [teaching of Isolation] Avith the anecdote ' of the 
impotent man, ‘ He is told by his simple-minded wife," 0 impotent, my 
wedded lord, my sister has a child ; for what reason have not I ? ” 
He says to her, " When I am dead, I will beget thee a son." ’ 
Similaily, [the objector continues,] since this thinking [of the 
discernment], even while existing, does not make a repression of 
mind-stuff, what expectation is there that it will in the future 
make it cease to be 1 On this point one Avho is almost a master 
{dcdryaclefiya) says, " Is release anything but the cessation of 
the thinking-substance ? When there is no cause of non-sight the 
thinking-substance ceases. And this non-sight Avhich is the cause 
of bondage ceases aa hen there is sight.” Then release is nothing 
but the cessation of the thinking-substance. Why then is there 
this confusion of ideas of his * that is so much out of place ? 

In order to fix upon the fouith alternative he introduces the sQtra with the 
words, ^But when theie is a correlation of an individual consciousness with 
its oAvn thinking-substance » Individual in the sense that it turns 

See .Jacob, Maxims, II 28, 2* ed would refer to the Sciii’yadefiya The 

* Two mtorpretations seem justified 1 difference between these two would 

The whole passage to the end of the be that the latter teaches that release 

comment on this sutra would be Uie is only a cessation of mutations, where- 

statement of the uc-.njadefii/a And as the comment teaches that release 

asya would refer to the nastika 2 is resolution of the thinking-substance 

The last two sentences would be that {huddher vilaya) into the primary 

of the author of the comment and asya cause 
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[afieati) [or] gets back {jarati^ [or] in the opposite direction {pra^am). A 
special correlation of each single Self with each single thinking-substance is the 
reason for the diversity between [individuals]. He recites the satra 24 The 
reason for this [correlation] is nndifferentiated-consoiousness {avidf/S). 
An objector says, ‘ Undifferentiated-consciousness is erroneous thinking. And 
the reason for this is the correlation of the Self with its own thinking-substance^ 
just [as correlation is the reason] for experience and for liberation. For unless 
correlated with a thinking-substance, undifferentiated-consciousness (avidpa) does 
not arise. How then is undifferentiated-consciousness the reason for a particular 
kind of correlation ? ’ In reply to this he says, 4Ca subconscious-impression 
from erroneous thinking.:^ From undifferentiated-consciousness {amdpa), even 
when belonging to another creation and restricted together with its own mind- 
stuff, a subconscious-impression exists in the primary -cause. And the primary- 
cause pervaded with the subconscious-impression from this [undifferentiated-con- 
sciousnesa] sends forth the same kind of a thinking-substance for the sake of 
correlation with one Self or another. Similarly in successive previous creations. 
.L^nd since [the series] is from time without beginning, there is no flaw in 
the argument. For this very reason the Self at the time of [mundane] 
dissolution is not released, as he says, ^erroneous thinking.;^ When [the 
thinking-substance] reaches the goal of its actions [that is] the discernment of 
the Self, then since there is no subconscious-impression from erroneous 
thinking, which is the cause of bondage, the thinking-substance does not return 
again, as he says, ^ut that.^ Some heterodox person makes fun of this 
teaching with regard to Isolation by [telling] the anecdote of the impotent man. 
He tells the anecdote of the impotent man by the words, ^simple-minded,^ 
The word 4Creason {arlJid)^ in the expression 4Cfor what reason)^ signifies a 
ground, because a motive is also a ground. He draws the analogy with the 
anecdote of the impotent man in the words, ^Similarly since this.^ ‘This 
existing perception of the discernment of the difference between the 
aspects {guna) and the Self does not cause a repression of the mind-stuff; 
what expectation is there that the mmd-stuff, when it together with its 
subliminal-impressions is restricted by virtue of the higher passionlessness, 
will cease to be ? The point is that a thing has an effect when it exists ; 
and not, when it does not exist.’ With regard to this he gives a rebuttal 
by means of an opinion which partially [agrees], ^On this point one 
who is almost a master.:^ One who is little short ’ of a master. A master, 
moreover, has his characteristic given in the declaration of the Yayu,* “ One 
who not only collects {Scinoti) the meaning of the books, but also makes the 
people steadfast in good conduct, and observes {dcarate) good conduct himself, be 
is a master {scarga).” Belease is nothing but the repression of the thinking- 
substance which has entered into mutations in the form of experience and of 

^ See Fanini r. S. 67. 

* See Vayu Pura^a Ixix. 2; and lihga Parana x. 15-16 
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discriminaUve discernment. But there is no repression of the thinking-substance 
as such. This [repression], moreover, takes place only after the [thinking- 
substance] is established in the discriminative discernment which lasts up to the 
Eain-cloud of [Knowable] Things (dharma-megha). Even though the thinking- 
substance abides as itself and nothing less, [still it does exist elsewhere]. 
He makes this clear by the words, «non-sight.» There is a repression 
of the thinking-substance when there is no non-sight [which is] the cause 
of bondage. And this non-sight [which is] the cause of bondage ceases 
as a result of sight. But as for the repression of sight, [that] is to be 
effected by the higher passionlessness The point is, although the thinking- 
substance abides in itself and nothing less, there is release. Having cleared up 
the opinion which partially [agrees], he states his own opinion in the words, 
^Then release is nothing hut the cessation of the thinking-substance.^ An 
objector asks, • Have you not already * said that, when seeing is repressed, there 
results soon after a repression of the mind-stuff itself. How then can [this 
repression] he the result of sight ? ’ In reply to this he says, 4CWhy then is there 
this confusion of ideas of his that is so much out of place The meaning is 
this. If we were to admit ^ that sight is the direct cause of the repression of the 
mindstuff, then we should he subject to this rebuke. But we take our stand 
upon the view that discriminative sight reaches its limit of perfection when the 
mind stuff is repiessed and when it is subservient to the abiding of the Self 
in hiB own form, according to its degree of perfection in the cultivation of 
restricted concentration. How then should we be subject to this rebuke ? 

The pain which is to be escaped and the cauje of pain, the so-called 
correlation, together with their reasons, have been described. 
Next the higher escape {hdna) is to be described. 

25. Since this [non-sight] does not exist, there is no correla- 
tion. This is the escape, the Isolation of the Seer. 

Since this non-sight does not exist, there is no correlation of the 
thinking-substance and of the Self, in other words, a complete 
ending of bondage. This is the escape, the Isolation of the Seer, 
the unmixed state of the Self ; in other words, the state in which 
[the Self] is not again correlated with aspects {guna). Upon the 
repression of the cause of pain there follows the ending of pain, the 
escape. Then the Self is said to be grounded ® in his own self. 

Having thus spoken of two divisions, with the intent to describe the third 
division, he introduces the sQtra with the words, ■^CThe pain which is to be 

* See p. 162’ (Calc ed ) MS and the Aiiaiida(rama ed. (96”). 

’ Beading "kmvTmaht, with the Bikaner ’ Compare i. 3. 
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escaped.^ 26. Since this [non-sight] does not exist, there is no correlation. 
This is the escape, the Isolation of the Seer. He explains the sQtra in the 
word, ^Cthis.^ For even in the great mundane dissolution there is no correla- 
tion. For this reason he uses the word «completo» The words «:the 
ending of pain, the escape» show that this is a fulfilment of the purposes 
of the Self. The rest has nothing obscure. 


Now what is the means of attaining escape ? 

26. The means of attaining escape is unwavering discrimina- 
tive discernment. 

Discriminative discernment ^ of the presented-idea of the differ- 
ence between sattva and the Self. But this discernment wavers 
when erroneous perception is not repressed. When erroneous 
perception, reduced to the condition of burned seed, failg to repro- 
duce itself {vandhya-prasava), then the flow of the presented-ideas 
of discrimination — belonging to the sattva, which is cleansed from 
rajas belonging to the hindrances, and which continues in the 
higher clearness [and] in the higher consciousness of being master 
— becomes stainless. This unwavering discriminative discernment 
is the means (updya) of escape. After this, erroneous perception 
tends to become reduced to the condition of burned seed. And its 
failure to reproduce itself is the Path (garget) to Belease, the 
way-of-approach {updya) to escape. 

Wishing to denominate the fourth division as having the distinguishing- 
characteristic of the means of escape, he introduces the satra with the word 
<:Now.^ 26. The means of attaming escape is unwavering discrimina- 
tive discernment. Even by verbal communication and by inference there is 
discriminative discernment. This [kind of discriminative discernment] does 
not however, repress emergence or the subliminal impressions from emer- 
gence, because these two latter follow a man who has both [the verbal- 
communication and the inference]. Accordingly in order to repress this 
[emergence] he says, «unwavering.^ Wavering is erroneous perception ; 
[unwavering] is free from that. What he means to say is this. He obtains 
discrimination by perception derived from something heard ; and he makes 
this logically tenable {v^avastMpya) [by ideas] derived from reasonmgs. The 
discriminative discernment, which in concentration has reached the utmost 
perfection of cultivation for a long time, uninterruptedly, and with earnest 

‘ Discussed in Samkhya Tattva ]^umudi on Kar. 51. 

22 [a.o a it] 
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attention, [and which] has direct perception and has uprooted erroneous per- 
ceptions together with their subconscious impressions, [and which is thus] 
unwavering, — this is the means of escape. The real of the comment is easy. 


27. For him [there is] insight seven-fold and advancing in 
stages to the highest. 

The words <for him> refer ^ to him® in whom discernment is 
re-uprisen. The word <seven-fold> means that the insight of the 
discriminating [yogin], after the removal of the defilements from 
the covering of impurity, when no other kind of presented-idea is 
generated in the mind-stuff, has just seven forms, as follows. 
1. The thing to be escaped has been thought out ; nor need [the 
yogin] think it out again. 2. The reasons for the thing to be 
escaped have dwindled away ; nor need they dwindle away again. 

3. The escape is directly perceived® by the concentration of 
restriction, [nor need anything beyond this be discovered]. 

4, The means of escape in the form of discriminative discernment 
has been cultivated; [nor need anything beyond this be culti- 
vated]. So this is the four-fold final release (vimuhtt), belonging to 
insight, which may be effected. But the final release of the mind- 
stuff is three-fold [as follows], 6. The authority of the thinking- 
substance is ended. 6. The aspects {guna), like rocks fallen from 
the top of the mountain peak, without support, of their own 
accord, incline towards dissolution and come with this [thinking- 
substance] to rest. And when these [aspects] are quite dissolved, 
they do not cause growth again, because there is no impelling- 
cause. 7. In this stage the Self has passed out of relation with 
the aspects {gunct), and, enlightened by himself and nothing more, 


* See Nyaya-Ko^a, e. v. proUtfomnaya 
’ The Varttikainsists that<forhiiii> is rather 
<for it,> and that it refers to the means 
of escape. It denies that the reference 
is to the Self since there is no mention 
of the Self in the previous sutra. Bala- 
rama replies that the Comment ex- 
pressly -wishes to avoid reference to 
the means of escape in the previous 


sutra and that it says that <foT him> 
means ^im in whom discernment is 
le-upiisen.;^ This explanation is cor- 
roborated by the use of the words 
weekvno Ihavatt. 

® See i. 3 and compare iii. 16, p. 218* ; 
iii 18-19, pp. 230* and 231'* ; iii. 26, 
p. 241*; iii. 51, p 266*; and iii. 52, 
p. 269» (Calc. ed.). 
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is stainless and isolated, — The Self beholding this seven-fold insight 
advancing in stages to the highest is denominated fortunate 
{kugala). Even when there is also the inverted generation of the 
mind-stuff the Self is said to be released [and] fortunate, because 
he has passed beyond the aspects (gunci). 

He describes the goal as such which belongs to discriminative discernment 
in the sUtra 27. For him [there is] insight seven-fold and advancing in 
stages to the highest. He explains [the sQtra] by saying ^<for him.>^ dn 
whom discernment is re-uprisen», that is to say, the yogin in whom discernment 
is present. The word 4Crefer^ means allude. One whose mind-stuif has 
reached the goal of discriminative discernment, since the defilement of impm-ity, 
which is the covering of mind-stuff, has been taken off, and because no other 
presented-idea arises, that is to say, no presented-idea belonging to emergence 
of tamas or of rajas, — in him there is the insight of just the seven forms 
which belong to the discriminating. There are different discernments accordmg 
to the dijfferent objects. — The compound [advancing in stages to the highest] means 
those stages [or] states the end of which is perfection. Complete perfection ' is 
that higher than which there is nothing That insight [or] discriminative 
discernment [is advancing by stages] whose stages are advancing. These seven 
kinds of stages he takes up beginning with the word «aB follows.» Of these 
[seven], from among the four stages which may be completed by a man’s effort, 
he takes up the first with the words, ^1, The thing to be escaped has been 
thought out.^ Whatever is an effect of the primary-cause, all that is surely 
nothing but pain by reason of the pains due to mutations, to anxiety, and to 
subliminal impressions, and by reason of the opposition of the fluctuations, — 
and is therefore to be escaped. Tliis has been thought out. — He shows what 
the advancement to the highest is in the words <Cnoi’ need he think it out 
again,^ — 2. He describes the second in the words ^dwindled away» He 
tells what the advancement to the highest is by saying «nor . . . again.^ — 
3. He describes the third in the words ^directly perceived.^ Even in the 
state conscious [of objects] I have discovered by perception the escape which 
I am to perfect in the concentration of restriction. We need to supply the 
words, ‘nor need anything beyond this be discovered.’ — 4, He descnbes the 
fourth by saying ^cultivated.» The cultivated is the perfected means of 
escape belonging to discriminative discernment. We need to supply the words, 

‘ nor need anything beyond this be cultivated.’ This the four-fold final releasey 
[or] completion may be effected. And in so far as it may be effected, it is 
shown to be included within the efforts [of a man]. Elsewhere the leading 
is Mryavimukli. This would be the final release of insight with respect to 
effects. — He describes the final release * of the mind-stuff which is not to be 

' This word {sampralarsa) does not occur elsewhere in the Comment nor elsewhere in 
Vacasp, ill’s Explanation ■ Compare SBE xxi. p 31 fbotu«). 
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accomplished by effort, but which is to ho accomplished subsequent to that 
which 13 to he attained by effort by saying ^But the final release of the 
mind-stuff is three-fold.»— 6. Ho describes the first [of these last three] in the 
words «6. The authority* of the thinking-substance is ended.» In other 
words, the two tasks (Mrya) of experience and liberation have been done. — 
6, He describes the second [of these last three] in the words «The aspects.^ — 
He shows what the advancement to the highest is in the words ^And . . . they 
do not.» — 7. He describes the third [of these last three] in the words «In this 
stage.» In this stage, even while alive, the Self is called fortunate [and] 
released, since [this] is his last body. Accordingly he says, «this.» He says 
that [the yogin] is not released in a figurative® sense [as merely being free 
from his last body] in the words, «mverted generation » Even when his 
mind-stuff is resolved into the primary cause, he is said to be released and 
fortunate,’ because he has passed beyond * the aspects {gund). 


When discriminative discernment is perfected there is the means 
of escape. And there is no perfection without the means [of 
attaining it]. So this [topic of the means] is begun. 

28. After the aids to yoga have been followed up, when the 
impurity has dwindled, there is an enlightenment of percep- 
tion reaching up to the discriminative discernment. 

The aids to yoga are the eight which are about to be enumerated. 
As the result of following them up there is a dwindling or cessation 
of the five-sectioned [ii. 3] misconception. Upon the dwindling of 
this follows the manifestation of focused thinking. And in pro- 
portion as the means [of attaining discriminative discernment are 
followed up], so the impurity is reduced to a state of attenuation. 
And in proportion as it dwindles, the enlightenment of perception 
also, in accoi’dance with the degree of dwindling, increases. Now 
this same increase experiences a perfection reaching up to discrimi- 


* Compaie ii 10, p 120’; ii 24. p 162’, 
111 55, p 274* The phrase canta-artha 
occurs. 111 50, p 265’ (Calc ed ). 

’ Compaic aiipacSnkam aifvaryam i 24, 
p. 59’ (Calc, ed ) ; and for definition of 
aupacauLam iii. 55, p. 274“ (Calc ed ) 
See also for use of word iv 10, p 286’. 

’ Fortunate because he is free from attach- 
ment to the consequences of his own 


actions which are the cause [of bond- 
age] Because of this he is not 
hound {helusu karmasu phalasanga- 
rahitalvan na baddko bhavatiti kufa- 
7aW.)— This is the suggestion of the 
Fatanjala Rahasyam. For other in- 
stances see 1 . 24, p. 54’, ii. 9, p. 119* ; 
IV 30, p. 314’ (Calc ed ). 

’ Compare Bh Gita xiv. 20 
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native discernment [or] up to the perception [ii. 26] ■which dis- 
tinguishes bet-ween the aspects [gwnd) as such and the Self. The 
following up of the aids to yoga is the cause of discorrelation 
(;oiyogd) with impurity, just as an axe [is the cause of the disjunc- 
tion {viyoga) of a tree] which is to be cut [from its root]. Now 
[the eight aids] ai’e the cause of attaining discrimipative discern- 
ment, just as right-living (dhamia) is [the cause of getting] to 
happiness ; in other ways it is not a cause. — Furthermore how 
many of these causes, according to the system, are there ^ Just 
* nine, he ^ says, as follows, “ Cause is nine-fold, rise [into conscious- 
ness] and permanence and manifestation and modification and 
presentation and attainment and disjunction and transformation 
and sustentation.” Of these [nine], 1. The cause of rise [into con- 
sciousness], [is for instance] the central-organ [as the cause] of 
a mental-process {vijhdna) ; 2. the cause of permanence . [for 
instance] the fact that the Self has purposes [is the cause of the 
permanence] of the central-organ, just as food [is the cause of the 
permanence] of the body ; 3. the cause of manifestation [is for 
instance] the shining [of the Self upon a fluctuation as the cause of 
the manifestation] of colour, just as the perception of colour [which 
is in the fluctuation, is the cause which manifests the shining of the 
Self] ; 4. the cause of modification [is for instance] another object- 
of-sense [which modifies] the central-organ, just as fire [is a cause 
which modifies] food to be cooked; 5. the cause of presentation 
[for instance] the thought of smoke [is the cause of the presenta- 
tion] of the thought of fire ; 6. the cause of attaining . [for 
instance] the following up of the aids to yoga [is the cause of 
attaining] discriminative discernment ; 7. the cause of disjunction 
[is for instance] the same [following up as the cause which disjoins 
the Self] from impurity ; 8. the cause of transformation is for 
instance the goldsmith [as the cause which transforms] the gold. 
Sirailai’ly if a single presented idea of a woman has the quality of 
infatuation, undiflerentiated-consciousness {avidya) [is the trans- 
forming cause] ; if it has the quality of painfulness, hatred [is the 
transforming cause] ; if it has the quality of pleasurability, passion 

’ Apparently this is a $atnff>ahtt^loft.o Vyuana Bhik-ju sajsi^dHio/t:/t7i» iiaiu 
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[is the transforming cause] ; if it has the quality of the detached 
attitude,^ the recognition of the reality [is the transforming cause] ; 
9. the cause of sustentation [is for instance] the body [as the cause 
which sustains] the sense-organs, and these [organs as the cause 
sustaining] this [body], [and again] the great elements [as the 
sustaining cause] of bodies, and these [elements] reciprocally of all 
[elements], since human and animal and supernormal bodies depend 
upon each other. — So much then for the nine causes. And these 
BO far as possible are also to be applied to other things. But as 
for the following up of the aids to yoga, it comes into play as cause 
in two ways only, [as the cause of disjunction and as the cause of 
attainment]. 

So much for the four divisions which have been described. Since discriminative 
discernment, the means of escape, which falls within these [four], cannot be 
perfected before [one follows up the means], as in the process of milking a cow : 
and since what is not perfected cannot be a means [to something else], he 
proceeds to describe the means for its perfection in the words, «When . . . 
perfected.:^ At this point the way by which the means-of-attainment, which 
are about to be mentioned, serve as a means for discriminative discernment 
is shown by the sQtra which begins with the word 28. . . . yoga and ends 
with the word discernment. For the aids to yoga, according to circumstances, 
by seen or unseen’ methods, cause the impurity to dwindle away. That 
misconception has five sections must be understood as a partial statement, 
since merit and demerit, in so far as they are causes of birth and of length- 
of-life and of kind-of-enjoyment, are also impure. The rest is easy, '^ince we 
find that causality is multiform, what kmd of causality belongs to the following 
up of the aids to yoga ? In reply to this he says, <After the aids to yoga have 
been followed up>. Since it disjoms the saftva of the thinking-substance from 
impurity it is the cause of disjunction from impurity. He gives a simile in 
the words, <<^ust as an axe.^ An axe disjoins the tree to be cut from its 
root The sattvu of the thmking-substance, when disj'oined from impurity, 
causes one to attain to discriminative discernment. Just as merit is [the cause 
of attaining] pleasure, so the following up of the aids to yoga is the cause of 
attaining discriminative discernment And [it is a cause] in no other form. 
So he says, ^Now . . . discriminative insight ^ Having heard the denial in the 
words «in other ways . . . not,^ he asks, ^Furthermore how many of these 
The answer is, «Just nine.;^ He shows what these are by a memorial verse 
{kS,nhi), «as follows, “ . . . rise [into consciousness ].”» He gives an illustration 

‘ Read the tale in H C Warren . Buddhism ’ A visible means would be fduca , an in- 
in Tianslations, p 298 visible means would be svadhyaga. 
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of this in the words, ^Of these [nine], 1. The cause of rise [into consciousness].^ 

1. The central organ is the cause of the origin of a mental process because it 
brings out a mental process from an indeterminable stage to the present stage. 

2. The cause of permanence [is for instance] the fact that the Self has purposes. 
The central organ rising [into consciousness] out of the feeling-of-personality 
lasts only so long as the two-fold purpose of the Self is not fully accomplished. 
When the two kinds of purposes of the Self are accomplished it passes out 
of permanence. Therefore the fact that the Self has purposes is the cause 
of the permanence of the central organ which b«-<« risen [into consciousness] 
out of its own cause. He gives a simile in the words, ^just as food is of 
the bedy.^ 3. The efScient cause of perceptive thinking, the preparation 
[samsJm^a) of an object either of itself or by a sense-organ, is manifestation. 
The cause of this manifestation [is for instance] the shining [of the Self uppn 
a fluctuation as the cause of the manifestation] of colour. 4. The cause of 
modification [is for instance] another object-of-sense [which modifies] the 
central organ. For just so Mrkandu, whose central organ had become con- 
centrated, heard the fifth ’ note ripening upon the lute, and lifted up his eyes 
and beheld the heavenly-nymph UmlocS" in the perfection of beauty and 
loveliness, so that he lapsed from concentration, and his central organ became 
attached to her. He gives an instance bearing upon the same point in the words 
^'ust as fire.^ For just as fire is the cause of the modification of a thing to be 
cooked, like rice, in such manner that a thing whose arrangement of parts was 
compressed becomes loosely conjoined m parts. 5. An object which is definitely 
existing is the cause of presentation [just as] the thought of smoke [is the cause 
of the presentation] of the idea of fire. What he means to say is this. The 
thought Ondna) is that which is thought ; and the thought of fire is fire and it is 
thought [that is, it is a descriptive compound].’ 6. The cause of attainment. 
The natural action of effects belonging to causes which are independent is [what 
he means by] attainment. Occasionally there is an exception to this [action of 
the effects, which is the] non-attainment. Just so waters whose nature it is to 
flow down a slope {mmna) are held back by a dam. Similarly also in this case, 
the sattva of the thinking-substance, which is disposed to pleasure and bright- 
ness, is by its own natuie the producer of pleasure and of discriminativo dis- 
cernment. This is attainment. Sometimes this [attainment], because it is held 
back, by reason of demerit or of tamos, does not follow. When by reason of 
merit or of following up the aids to yoga this [holding-back] is removed, then 
as a reason merely of the nature of the fluctuations of the thinking-substance’s 
sattva when not held back by this [demerit or tamos'], and in so far as it [this sattva] 
is the producer of this [pleasure and discernment], [this sattva] attains [them], 

* See Haghuvanya ix 26 and 47 , Karpura- * Compare MBh i 4821 = i 123 64. 

manjarl i 16’ (HOS. voL 4, p, 228). ’ The compound is not a genitive depen- 

The seventh note of the lute resembles dent (sasthTiafpurusa), but rathei a 

the cooing of the koll. descriptive (harmadhPiaya). 
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as ’ he will [iv. 3] say, “ The eflBcient cause gives no impulse, but [the muta- 
tion] follows when the barrier to the evolving causes is cut, just as in the case 
of the peasant.” Thus there is said to be a cause of attainment only with 
reference to the effect characterized as discriminative discernment. 7. In 
respect to anything subsidiary [to discriminative discernment] the same thing 
would be a cause of disjunction. So he says, ^7. the cause of disjunction.^ 
8. He desci-ibes the cause of transformation in the words <Cthe goldsmith . . . 
the gold » In so far as the emphasis is upon the difference with respect to the 
gold, which is both different and not different from the bracelets and ear-rings 
and anklets, and in so far as the emphasis is upon the absence of difference 
[in the gold], which is not different from the bracelets and other things, there 
is a cause which transforms [the gold] from the bracelet [into something else]. 
And the goldsmith, who made the bracelet, in so far as he transforms the gold, 
which is [now] identical with the ear-ring, becomes the cause of transforma- 
tion. Although fire [given as an example of 5. modification] is a cause of 
transformation with respect to the thing to be cooked, still since the difference 
between the substance’ and the property, the rice-grains and the lump of rice, 
is not emphasized, therefore even though the properties come and go, still the 
substance persists. It is not possible therefore to say that [the fire] is a cause 
of transformation. For this reason it was said that the fire is a cause of 
modification. And accordingly there is no cross-division. Moreover it should 
not be supposed that the cause of transformation in the case of the substance 
is merely a difference in the arrangement of parts. For this would be incon- 
sistent with the words ^the goldsmith.^ Having made clear what the cause 
of outer transformation is, he illustrates the inner [cause] in the words 
^Similarly if a single.^ ^Undifferentiated-consciousness [arndyB),"^ that is, such 
a thought as ‘This girl is to be loved’. The very same presented idea of 
a woman becomes, in the case of Chaitra, in consequence of his complete 
infatuation, infatuated, that is to say, dejected. For he says to himself, ‘ Alas I 
that jewel of a woman has come into the hands of that lucky Maitra, not into 
the hands of me, bereft (Jiina) of luck.' Similarly the rival wives’ hatred 
of her is the cause of the painfulness of the idea of [this] woman. And again 
the passion of her husband M&itra for her is [the cause] of the quality of 
pleasurability in this same idea of the woman. The recognition of the reality, 
that the body of the woman is a congeries of skin and fiesh and fat and bones 
and marrow, and is impure because of its [first] abode* [and] because of its 
origin and the rest, becomes, in the case of the discriminating, the cause of the 
detached attitude [that is to say] passionlessness. 9. The cause of sustentation 
is that which sustains the body and organs. And in the case of the body 
it is the organs. For the five breaths, beginning with the vital air, are functions 

’ Compare li. 18, p 144’ (Calc ed.). 

' Compare Fatanjali* Mahabhasja, vol. I, p. 7 middle (Eielhorn's ed.). 

’ Compare ii. 5, p. 111*. 
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of the organs in general. For if they were not, the body would fall Similarly 
in the case of the parts of the body, the flesh and the other [parts], thore is the 
reciprocal relation of sustained and sustainer. Likewise the great elements, 
that is, the earth and the other [elements] ; and these [elements] are in the 
reciprocal relation [of sustained and sustainer] in the case of bodies dwelling 
in the worlds of human beings or of Varuna or of the Sun or of the Wind 
{gandhavaJia) or of the Moon. Thus in the case of earth, which has the qualities 
iguna) of odour and taste and colour and touch and sound, there are five great 
elements standing in the reciprocal relation of sustained and sustainer ; in the 
case of water there are four ; in the case of fire three ; in the case of wind two 
Purthermoie animal and human and divine [bodies] stand in a relation of 
sustained and sustainer. Some one asks, ‘ How can this [reciprocal lelation of 
sustained and sustainer] be so, if the bodies are not in the relation of holder 
and held ? ’ He replies, ^ince human . . . depend upon each other.:^ For the 
human body is sustained by the use of the bodies of tame animals and of birds 
and of wild animals and of plants Similarly bodies hke the tigers [are 
sustained] by the use of the human bodies and those of tame and wild animals 
and of others. And again in the same way the body of the tame animal and of 
the bird and of the wild animal [is sustained] by the use of plants and similar 
things. Likewise the divine body [is sustained] by the use of sacrifices, of 
goats and deer and the flesh of grouse and ghee and baked-rice-cakes ' and 
branches of mango {sahalAra) and handfuls-ofldarbha grass (pmstom), offered 
by human bemgs. In the same way the deity also sustains human beings and 
the rest by granting boons and showers Thus the dependence is recipiocal. 
This is the meaning, — ^The rest is easy. 

In this [sutra] the aids to yoga are determined. 

29. Abstentions and observances and postures and regula* 
tions-of-tbe-breath and withdrawal-of-the-senses and fixed 
attention and contemplation and concentration are the eight 
aids. 

The following up of these must be performed in succession. And 
•what they are we shall describe. 

How with the intent of excluding either a larger or a smaller number he 
determines what are the aids to yoga by saying «In this [sUtra] the aids to 
yoga are determined » The sQtia begins with the word 29. Abstentions and 
ends with the word aids. Piactice and passionlessness and belief and energy 
and the rest [ 1 . 20], both by reason of their own selves and in so far as they 
are indispensable, are also properly to be included among these same. 

^ Their use is described in Apastamba- in ^atapatha-Brahmana 1 2 2 1 f. 

Yajna-FanbhasS Sutra scix and cxxix And again in Manu vi. 11 and vii. 21, 

(SBE., vol. xxx), and their preparation 
23 [bos it] 
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Of these [eight] — 

30. Abstinence' from injury and from falsehood and from 
theft and from incontinence and from acceptance of gifts are 
the abstentions. 

Of these [five] ahstinence from injury means the abstinence from 
malice towards all living creatures in eveiy way and at all times. 
And the other abstentions and observances are rooted in it. In so 
far as their aim is the perfection of it, they are taught in order to 
teach it. And in this sense * it has been said, “ Surely this same 
brahman in proportion as he desires to take upon himself many 
courses-of-action,* in this proportion refraining from heedlessly 
giving injury, fulfils [the abstention of] abstinence from injury in 
^rder to give it the full character of its spotlessness.” Abstinence- 
from-falsehood (satya) means speech and mind such as correspond to 
the object-intended ; and speech and mind corresponding to what 
is seen or inferred or heard.^ If speech is spoken in order that 
one’s own knowledge may pass to some one else, it should not be 
deceitful or mistaken or barren of information ; [then it would be 
abstinence from falsehood]. It should be used for the service of 
all ; not for the ruin of creatures. And even when used thus, 
should it be only for the ruin of creatures, it would not be an 
abstinence from falsehood ; it would be nothing less than wrong. 
In so far as there would be a false kind of merit [and] a resemblance 
of merit, it would become the worst of evils. Therefore let [the 
yogin] consider [first] what is good ® for all creatures and [then] 
speak with abstinence-from-falsehood^Theft ® is the unauthorized 
{afastrapu'Tvahd) appropriation of things-of-value from another. 
While abstinence-from-theft, when free from coveting, is the refusal 
to do this — Continence is control of the hidden organ of genera- 
tion. — Abstinence-from-acceptance-of-gifts is abstinence-from- 
appropriating objects, because one sees the disadvantages in acquir- 

* This Sutra and the following are quoted * The principle would seem to be that 

in Giiu^apada's Bhasya on Samkhya- a speech which does not harm anyone 
hanka xxiii and which does some good, although 

* Similar plans of life in Bhag Pur. xi, untrue, must be regarded as true. See 

second half Manu iv. 138 and viii. 138 

* JAOS. Proceedings, xi 229 « Compare Lihga Purajna viii 15. 

* Compare Lihga Puraina viu. 13 
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ing them or keeping them or losing them or in being attached to 
them or in harming them. These then are the abstentions. 

Having announced the aids [to yoga] of which the first are the abstentions and 
the observances, ho introduces a sQtra which specifies the abstentions by saying 
€Cof these [eight].^ The sQtra begins with the words 30. Abstinence from 
injury and ends with the word abstentions. He describes the aid to yoga [called] 
abstinence from injury by saying, ^Sn every way.;^ He praises such abstinence- 
from-injury with the words, 4CAnd the other.^ ^Booted in it» 'would mean 
that, even if these are performed without observing abstinence from injury, they 
are as if they had not been performed, since they are quite fruitless. This is 
the meaning. The following up of them has nothing as its aim but the perfec- 
tion of this [abstinence-from-killing]. ‘ If abstinence-from-killing has the others 
rooted in it, how can it be that they aim at the perfection of the abstinence- 
from-injury ? ’ To this he replies, ^n order to teach it.:^ <CPerfection^ [in other 
words] the rise into consciousness of a thought An objector asks, ‘ This may be 
true. But if the others exist for the sake of knowing abstinence from injury, 
what need of them, since this thought comes from the other source ? ’ In reply 
he says, ^ts spotlessness.:^ If the others were not followed up, abstinence-from- 
injury would be defiled by falsehood and other [vices]. With reference to this 
same point he teUs of a concurrent opinion of those-who-have-the-tradition 
{OgatmTca) in the words, ^And in this sense it has been said.^ Easy. — He gives 
the distinguishing characteristic of abstinence-from-falsehood in the words, 
^speech and mind such as correspond to the object-intended.^ The word such 
{yathB) raises an expectation which is fulfilled by the words ^corresponding to 
VI hat is seen.^ He brings this into connexion with the correlated word 
^corresponding-to (tatka)^ in the expression ^speech and mind corresponding 
to.» [This should be,] whenever there is a desire to say [something], [If spoken] 
otherwise [than as seen], it is not abstinence-from-falsehood. This is stated with 
an explanation in the words ^to some other person.^ In order that knowledge 
thereof may pass to some one else, speech is spoken [or] uttered to produce know- 
ledge similar to one’s own knowledge. If it is not deceitful [or] the cause of 
deceit, [it is abstmence-from-falsehood]. Just as when Drona the Master [MBh. 
vii chap. 190] asked Yudhisthira [the king] with regard to the death of his own 
son Agvatthaman, ‘Venerable sir (aytwnan), thou who art rich m truth, has 
Agvatthaman been slain’’ And he having in mind the elephant who had 
the corresponding name said, ‘It is true, Agvatth&man is slain.’ This is an 
answer which does not make Yudhisthira’s own knowledge pass to [the other 
person]. For his own knowledge derived from the sense-organ ‘ had as its 
object the slaying of the elephant and this [knowledge] was not passed [to 
Drona]. But quite another knowledge, that of the slaying of the latter’s son, 
was formed [in Dro^a’s min Ij, — ^Or mistaken^ means due to a mistake, either 

^ Beading indriyo-jattmd with the Bikaner MS. and the Bombay and Poona editions 
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at the time when one desires to say something, or at the time of determining 
what the object-to-be-perceiTed is. — ^JBarren of information^ is barren as regards 
information, as for instance an outlandish tongue is bai'ren of information to 
Aryans; or it might be purposeless, as for instance speech the utterance of 
which is not meant to be uttered. For in this [latter case], although one’s own 
knowledge does pass to the other person, still it is exactly the opposite of making 
[knowledge] pass [to another], because it was not purposed.' An abslinence- 
from-falsehood even when it has these distinguishing characteristics, if it results 
in injury to another, would be a false kind of abstinence-from-falsehood, but 
would not be abstinence-from-falsehood, as he says in the words, 4Clf it.^ For 
example, one who practises austerities in abstinence-from-falsehood, when asked 
by robbers which way the rich merchant had gone, told the way the rich merchant 
had gone. «It should be used,^ that is, uttered. The rest is easy. — Since an 
[explanatory] negative idea depends on that of the positive he explains the 
distinguishing characteristic of theft by saying, ^Theft is the unauthorized.^ 
Here the generic idea is characterized by a qualification. This is the meaning. 
Since verbal and bodily operations are preceded by mental operations, it is the 
operation of mind, because it is dominant, that is mentioned in the words, 
'^free from coveting ^ — He tells what contmence is in the word ^idden.^ ^ 
For even if his organ of generation is held in control, still if he become attached 
at the sight of a woman or upon [hearing] her talk or upon touching her limbs 
which are the seats of Kandarpa, he has no continence. So to exclude this case 
he says, ^the hidden organ » Other organs also that are very ardent for this 
[woman] are to be watched. — He tells what abstinence-from-acceptance-of-gifts 
is by saying, ^obj'ects.^ He mentions the disadvantage due to attachment to 
these [objects] in the words [ii. 15], “ Since passions increase because of applica- 
tion to enjoyments, and the skill of the organs also increases. ” The disadvantage 
which is characteristic of injury is also expressed by the words,* “Enjoyment is 
impossible unless one hasharmed some hving creatures.” Although obtained with- 
out effort, objects if unauthorized have disadvantages when one acquires them, 
since the acquisition of such things is censured. And even authorized objects, 
when acquired, are evidently disadvantageous, in that they must be kept and so on. 
Therefore abstinence-from-acceptance-of-gifts is the refusal to appropriate them. 


Now as for these [five abstentions] — 

31. When they are unqualified by species or place or time 
or exigency and when [covering] all [these] classes— [under 
these circumstances exists] the Great Course'of-conduct. 

Of these [five], abstinence-from-injury is qualified in respect of 
species as follows, a catcher of fish does L'*jury to fishes only and 

' Mrcchak. (Nin>. Sag. edition), p. 238'. * Compare ii. 15, p. 132’ (Calc, ed ). 
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to nothing else. — The same is qualihed in respect of place, as when 
one says, ‘ I will not slay in a holy place.’ — The same is qualified 
in respect of time, as when one says, ‘ I will not slay on the 
fourteenth day [of the lunar fortnight] nor on a day of good omen. 
— The same, in the case of one who refrains from [these] three is 
qualified in respect of exigency, as when one says, ‘ For the sake of 
gods and brahmans and not otherwise I will slay.’ Likewise also 
in the case of the warrior who says, ‘In battle only [I will do] 
injury, and nowhere else.’ Abstinence-from-injury and the other 
[abstinences] unqualified by these species or times or places or 
exigencies must be kept when [covering] no less than all [these] 
cases. <In all [these] classes) means with regard to all [these] 
o.bjects. Without exceptions in no less than all [these] classes — 
this is what is meant by speaking of the Great Course-of-conduct^ 
when [covering] all [these] stages. 

^ow as for these.)) The sQtra begins with the words 31 ... by species and 
ends with the words Great Couxse-of-oonduot. <When [covering] all [these] 
classes) means of those which are found in all [these] stages which are charac- 
terized as being species and the other [three stages]. The words ^CAbstinence- 
from-mjury and the other [abstinences]^ mean that the definition [of the Great 
Course-of-conduct] must be asserted in the case of the other abstentions also. 
The Comment is easy. 


32. Cleanliness and contentment and self-castigation and 
study and devotion to the l 5 vara are the observances. 

Of these [five], cleanliness is produced by earth or by water or the 
like, and by the consumption and other [requirements] with regard 
to pure sacrificial food. This is outer. Inner [cleanliness] is the 
washing away of the blemishes of the mind-stuff. — [To practise] con- 
tentment means not to covet more than the means at hand — Self- 
castigation is the bearing of extremes, hunger and thirst, cold and 
heat, standing and sitting, stock-stillness and formal stillness, 
and, according to usage, courses-of-conduct such as mortifications 
{Jcrcchrd)^ and lunar fasts® and rigid penances.* — Study is the 

^ Compare Manu xii. 1-6, ' Manu w 20, &c 

* Manu xi 106, &c, * Manu xi. 213, &c. 
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recital of books that treat of release or the repetition of the 
syllable of adoration (p'rosttctDa).— Devotion to the lyvaia^ is the 
offering up of all actions to the Supreme Teacher. “ He who rests 
in himself, for whom the network of perverse-considerations 
{vita/rka) has been destroyed, whether resting upon a bed or on 
a seat, or wandering upon a road, would behold the destruction of 
the seed of the round-of-rebh'ths, would be permanently released, 
would participate in deathless delights,” With regard to which 
this has been said, [i. 29], " Thereafter comes the right knowledge 
of him who thinks in an inverse way, and the removal of 
obstacles.” 

He expounds cleanliness and the other observances. The sQtra begins with the 
word 33. Cleanliness and ends with the word observances. He explains [the 
satra] by saying ^cleanliness.)^ The words ^or the like)> are meant to include 
cow-dung and such things. Pure sacrificial &od is the barley [mixed with] 
cow’s urine and the rest [eaten at the* Qr&vani festival]. There is a consumption 
and other [requirements] with regard to this [food]. ^The other require- 
ments)^ ate meant to cover regulation of the dimensions and of the number of 
these morsels. Instead of saying ‘produced by the consumption and other 
requirements with regard to pure sacrificial food ’ he says <:and by the consump- 
tion and other [requirements] with regard to pure sacrificial food.^ For in the 
effect the cause is supposed figuratively to exist. — The ^stains of the mind- 
stuff)^ such as arrogance and pnde and jealousy ; the removal of this is cleanli- 
ness of the central-organ. — ^Contentment)^ is the desire to take no more than is 
necessary for the general maintenance of life, because it follows the renunciation ‘ 
of what had been before one’s own property. This is its distinction [from 
abstinence-from-acceptance-of-gifts]. — ^Stock-stUlness)^ is the absence of any 
indication of one’s intention even by signs ; formal stillness)^ is merely refraining 
from speech. — In the phrase 4Cfor whom the network of perverse-considerations 
has been destroyed)^ the words ^perverse-considerations)^ will be [later ii. 83] 
described. And doubts and misconceptions should be added [as parts of the 
network]. To this extent his intention is said to be pure. — These abstentions 
and observances are also described in the Vishnu Pur&pa [vi. 7. 86-37],® “ Wish- 
ing to reduce the mind to its proper state he should resort to abstinence from 
incontinence and from injury and from falsehood and from theft and from 
acceptance-of-gifts. A man whose self is curbed should practise study and 
cleanliness and contentment and self-castigation. Ho should also make his 
mind incline towards the higher Brahman. These abstentions together with 

® Compare ii. 1, p. 106® (Calc. ed.). * Illustrated in Chand. Up. i. 10. 1-11. 

• See also Naradiya Futaija xlvii. 12-14. 
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the observances are declared to be five each. They give a special result Avhen 
they are approached with a desire [for some special thing], and in the case of 
persons free from all desires they yield final release.” 


As for these abstentions and observances, 

33. If there he inhibition by perverse-considerations {vitarka), 
there should be cultivation of the opposites. 

Whenever [in the mind] of this brahman [practising the absten- 
tions and observances] injuries and similar [faults] arise as 
perverse-considerations, such as for instance, ‘ I will kill him who 
hurts me ; I will also lie ; I will also appropriate his money ; and 
I will commit adultery with his wife ; and I will also make myself 
master of his property.’ Thus inhibited by the blazing fcjver of 
perverse-considerations, let him cultivate the opposites of these. 
Let him ponder, ‘ Baked upon the pitiless coals of the round-of- 
rebirths, I take my refuge in the rules (clharma) for yoga by 
giving protection ^ to every living creature. I myself after ridding 
myself of perverse-considerations am betaking myself to them once 
more, like a dog. As a dog to his vomit, even so I betake myself 
to that of which I had rid myself.’ Other similar [inhibitions of 
perverse-considerations] should be applied in the other sutras also 
[upon the aids to yoga]. 

Since “ good things ’ are full of difiicultias ”, he introduces a slltra whose object 
is to give advice which will prevent the possibilify of exceptions to these [absten- 
tions and observances]. So he says, 4IAs for these abstentions and obser- 
Tanees.» The satra, 83. If there be inhibition by perverse-considerations, 
there should be cultivation of the opposites. In the Comment upon perverse- 
considerations there is nothing at all that seems obscure. 


84. Since perverse-considerations sucb as injuries, whether 
done or caused to be done or approved, whether ensuing 
upon greed or anger or infatuation, whether mild or moderate 
or vehement, find their unending consequences in pain and 
in lack of thinking, there should be the cultivation of their 
opposites. 


^ This phrase occurs in Manu viii. 303 
* Compare aho vighnamtyah ptarthitmiha- 


stddhctgohf ^akuntalaj Act ui> near end , 
and ;^aXf 7 rd ra #(aXci Repub, 435 C, 497 D. 
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Of these [considerations], first of all, injury, since it is done or caused 
to he done or approved, is three-fold. Moreover, each of these 
is three-fold, in so far as there is greed [such as] desire for the 
meat or for the skin, or in so far as there is anger as when a man 
thinks he has been ‘ hurt by that man or in so far as there 
is infatuation as when a man thinks [that what he is doing] ‘ will 
be merit for me Again, since greed and anger and infatuation are 
three-fold as being mild and moderate and vehement, there are 
thus seven-and-twenty varieties of injuries. Yet again, since 
[these are] gentle and moderate and extreme [these are] three- 
fold as follows, gently mild and moderately mild and keenly mild ; 
similarly, gently moderate and moderately moderate and keenly 
moderate ; likewise, gently keen and moderately keen and vehe- 
mently keen. Thus injury is of one-and-eighty varieties. It is, 
however, innumerable because of the varieties due to specifications 
{niyama) and to options {vikalpa) and to aggregations (samuccaya), 
due to the fact that the varieties ^ of those-who-breathe-the-breath- 
of-life are innumerable. In the same manner [the classification] is 
to be applied to falsehood and to the other [crimes] Now since 
these perverse considerations have endless consequences in pain 
and in lack of thinking, one should cultivate their opposites. [In 
^ other words], tho rp ia a. nn ltivation of those things the end less 
consequences of which are pain and a lack of thinking. — And to 
continue, he who commits an injury first of all reduces the strength 
of the victim, then causes him pain by falling upon him with 
a knife or something of the kind, [and] afterwards even deprives 
him of life. When once he has taken away [the victim’s] strength, 
his own animate or inanimate aids * begin to have their strength 
dwindle away. As a result of causing pain, he himself experiences 
pain in hells and in [the bodies of] animals and of departed spirits 
and in other [forms]. As a result of uprooting [the victim] from 
life, he himself continues from moment to moment at the very 
point of departure from life. And even while wishing for death he 

' RaghaTananda.inthePata£jala-Rahas 7 ani with a change in the order of words, 

attributes this quotation to Faksila- by the Udyotakara in the Njaya- 

svamin. It is found in Vatsjayana'e Varttika (Bibl. Ind p 9'°j. 

BhSsya (Vizian ed p 1^); and quoted, * See Yacaspati on ii 15, p 114‘(Calc.ed.). 
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pants laboriously since the fruition^ of pain is to be felt in a 
fruition which has® a limit [in time]. Furthermore, even if [the 
effects of] injury could be somehow done away ® by merit, even 
then, if he obtained happiness, it would be [on condition 
that] his length-of-life be short. — ^In the same way, so far as 
possible, [the classification] is to be applied to lying and to the 
other [violations of the abstentions]. Thus pondering on that 
same [painful consequence] of perverse considerations, which is 
inevitable (anugata) and undesired, the yogin should not devote 
his central organ to perverse considerations. As a result of the 
cultivation of the opposites, the perverse considerations become 
things that may be escaped. 

With the intent to describe what the cultivation of the opposites is, he states 
the different natures and kinds and causes and properties and results of the con- 
trary-considerations, as well as the objects for the meditation on the opposites in 
thesQtrawhichbeglns with the words 84 . .. perverse-considerations and ends 
with the words cultivation of their opposites. He explains [the sQtra] with 
the words, «Of these . . . injury.^ Because the varieties of those-who-breathe- 
the-breath-of-life are innumerable, specifications and options and aggregations 
are possible with regard to injuries and the other [crimes]. In this situation, 
because there is a preponderance of tamos, as a result of wrong living, a lack of 
thinking also arises characterized by the four kinds of misconception [ii. 5]. So 
it is that these perverse-considerations also result in lack of thinking [as well as 
arise out of undifferentiated-consoiousnera]. For the cultivation of their oppo- 
sites is precisely [the thought of] the endless consequences in pain and in lack 
of thinking. By virtue of this there is a revulsion from these. This same culti- 
vation of the opposites he makes clear by the words, 4Cof the victim.)^ The 
victim is some tame animal. ^Strength^ is the energy which is the cause of the 
functional activity of the body. [This] he first reduces by tying him to a sacri- 
ficial post. For in this way the animal loses his spiiit. The rest is very clear. 


When [the perverse considerations] become for this [yogin] unsuit- 
able for generation, then the power caused by this fact becomes 
indicative of the yogin’s perfection. For example, 

* The word vipaka is omitted in the Bikaner * The better reading is avapagota. In this 

and the two Kashmir and several other case, the injury would not be mde- 

good MSS pendent fruit since it would be cast 

* Compare the discussion in li. 18, especially away as a portion of the sacrifice. 

p. 127 (Calc. ed.). 

24 [a.® s i’] 
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35. As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from injury, his 
presence begets a suspension of enmity. 

[This] occurs on the part of all living creatui’es. * 

The abstentions and observances have been described, and the escape from the 
exceptions to these, the perverse considerations, as a result of the cultivation of 
the opposites has been described. Now he makes clear the signs indicative of 
thorough knowledge of pex*fection in these various abstentions and observances 
which results from practice in these [latter]. By a thorough knowledge of 
which signs [the yogin] accomplishes what is to be done in each particular case 
and acts with reference to what is yet to be done, as he says, «When ... for 
this [yogin].^ 35. As soon as he is grounded m abstinence from injury, 
his presence begets a suspension of enmity. Even [enemies] whose hostihty 
is everlasting ° like horse and buffalo, mouse and cat, snake and mongoos, in 
the presence of the Exalted [yogin] who is grounded in abstinence from injury, 
conform themselves to his mind-stuff and renounce altogether their hostility. 


86. As soon as be is grounded in abstinence from falsehood, 
actions and consequences depend upon him. 

If [the yogin] says to a man (iU), ‘ Be ^ thou right-living,’ the man 
becomes right-living. If he expresses the wish i^ti) ‘ Attain thou 
heaven,’ the man attains heaven. What he says (vaA) comes true. 

S5 As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from falsehood, actions and 
oonsequenoes have their residence [in him]. Actions mean right-living and 
wrong-living , and consequences of these are such things as heaven and hell. 
Dependence upon the sense that these same depend upon him. Having depen- 
dence upon him is the abstract state of this [dependence]. Since such a thing 
happens in the case of the Exalted One’s speech, [the Comment] says that actions 
depend upon him by saying 4Cright-living » He says that consequences depend 
upon him by saying heaven » «Comos true» signifies that it is not prevented. 


87. As soon as be is grounded in abstinence from tbeft, all 
jewels approach bim. 

From all directions jewels approach to be his. 

37. As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from theft, all jewels approach 
him. Easily understood. 

' Compare Raghuvanca li 55, xiii. 50, xir. kaumudi. Compare also Sana’s Ea- 
79 and Eirata in 2 damban p 93* (Paiab's ed ) and ^akun- 

® See Panini u 4 9 with the illustrations tala (Nir. Sag. cd.) p 23, two lines up. 
fromtheKifikavTttiandtheSiddhanta- ’Whitney Grammar 924 
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88. As soon as lie is grounded in abstinence from incon- 
tinence, be acquires energy. 

By the acquisition, of which the yogin increases [his] unhindered ^ 
qual'ties. And when he is perfected he is able to transfer [his] 
thinking to [his] pupils. 

38. As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from incontinence, he acQLUires 
energy. Energy [that is] power. By the acquisition of which he increases 
[or] accumulates qualities, such as minuteness, which are unhindered [that is] 
which have not been hindered. And when perfected he is endowed with the 
eight perfections of which the first is [called] fa>a‘ and also by other names 
such as Beasoning (Alta). He is able to transfer his thinking which relates to 
the aids to yoga to his pupils [or] disciples. 


38. As soon as be is established in abstinence-from-accept- 
ance-of-gifta, a thorough iUumination upon the conditions of 
birth— 

— Becomes his. ‘ Who was I ? How was I ^ Or what [can] this 
birth be* Or how [can] this [birth] be* Or what shall we 
become ? Or how shall we become ? ’ Such a desire to know his 
own condition in former and later and intermediate times becomes 
of itself fulfilled ® for him. These when he is established in the 
abstentions are the perfections. 

38. As soon as he is established in abstinence-from-acceptance-of-gifts, a 
thorough iUumination upon the conditions of birth. Birth is [coming into] 
relation with a body and with sense-organs and the rest which are particularized 
as belonging to some class [of beings]. There is a thorough illumination, a 
direct perception of the conditions [of birth] [or] of what kinds [of birth]. That 
is to say, a thorough knowledge of a quiescent or uprisen or indeterminable 
birth together with its form [of experience]. He desires to know the past in 
the words, <C' Who was I ? '^9 He desires to know the different details as to 
origin and persistence of this same [birth] in the words, How was I ? ’^ He 
desires to know what the present birth itself is in the words, Or what ? 

Is the body made directly of elements, or is it nothing but an aggregation of 
elements, or is it other than these ? Here also the words ‘ Or how ' might be 
supplied.* Elsewhere this is the actual reading. He desires to know the future 
in the words, «* Or what shall we become ’ '» Here again the words ‘ Or how ’ 
are [to be] supplied.* «Such ... for him.» The former [time] is past time ; 

* See Manu zii. 28. * Saihkhya-karikS li * The Yart. says vift^S bhavatt, 

* In the text of Vacaspati katham vii apparently was lacking 
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the later is future ; the intermediate is the present. The existence of the self 
in these is a relation with a body and the rest. There is a desire to know this 
and from desire comes knowledge according to the maxim, “ He who desires 
anything, does that same thing.” 


We will speak with regard to observances. 

40. As a result of cleanliness there is disgust at one’s own 
body and no intercourse with others. 

As soon as there is disgust with his own body, he has begun 
cleanliness. Seeing the offensiveness of the body,^ he is no longer 
attached to the body and becomes an ascetic (yati). Moreover 
there is no intercourse with others. Perceiving the true nature of 
the body, desirous of escaping* even’ his own body, even after 
he has washed it with earth and water and other [substances], not 
seeing any purity in the body, how could he have intercourse with 
the bodies of others absolutely unhallowed as they are ? 

40. As a result of oleanlmess, there is disgust at cue’s own body and no 
intercourse with others. By this [sUtra] it is told what is indicative of per* 
fection in outer cleanliness. 


Furthermore [as other results], 

41. Purity gf sattva and gentlenesB and singleness-of-intent 
and subjugation of the senses and fitness for the sight of the 
self— 

The word ‘ arise ’ completes the sentence. As a result of cleanli- 
ness there is purity of sattva ; therefrom [it acquires] gentleness ; 
from this [it acquires] singleness-of-intent ; therefrom [it acquires] 
subjugation of the senses ; and from this fitness for the sight of the 
self is acquired by the sattva of the thinking-substance. So to 
this [last] there is access, as a result of his being established in 
cleanliness. 

He tells what is indicative of inner perfection by saying ^Furthermore.^ 41. 
Purity of scUtva and gentleness and singleness-of-intent and subjugation 
of the senses and fitness for the sight of the self. When the defilements of 


1 Compare ii 5, p 113’ (Calc. ed.). 


* See Linga For, viii. 32-33. 
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mind-stuff are washed away, the mind-stuff comes-forth-to-sight undefiled. And 
as a result of freedom from defilement there is gentleness [or] transparency of 
sattva. In the transparent \saitiid\ there is singleness-of-mtent. Therefrom, 
by the subdual of the central-organ, there results the subdual of the sense- 
organs which are dependent on the central-organ. After that the sattva of the 
thinking-substance becomes fit for the sight of the self. 


42. As a result of contentment there is an acqu^ition of 
superlative pleasure. 

And in this sense it has been said,^ “What constitutes the 
pleasure of love in this world and what the supreme pleasure of 
heaven are both not to be compared with the sixteenth part of the 
pleasure of dwindled craving (frsna).” 

42. As a result of contentment there is an aoqnisition of superlative 
pleasure. Superlative is that beyond which nothing more excellent exists. As 
was said by Yayati “ when he conferred youth upon his [father] Puru, “ The 
wise man, casting entirely away that craving which is hard for the strong- 
willed to cast off and which even in the aged ages not, is filled quite full 
with pleasure and nothing else ” This same he shows by the words beginning 
4CWhat constitutes the pleasure of love.^ 


43. Perfection in the body and in the organs after impurity 
has dwindled as a result of self-castigation. 

Self-castigation in the very act of completing itself destroys the 
defilement fi:om the covering of impurity. As a result of the 
removal of the defilement of the covering of this [impurity] there 
is perfection of the body, such as atomization [iii. 46] ; likewise per- 
fection of the organs, such as hearing and seeing at a distance [that 
is, telepathy]. 

He tells what is indicative of perfection of self-castigation. 43. Ferfeoticni 
in the body and in the organs after impurity has dwindled as a result 
of self-oastigation. Whatever covering has the characteristics of impurity, has 
the qualities and so on which are effects of the tamos. 4CSuch as atomization^ 
would be greatness or lightness or getting [to any place]. Easy. 


> MBh. ^antiparvan 174 46 andWiyuPur. * Vifnu Pur. iv. 10. 12 and Vayn Pur. 
xciii. 101 and Linga Pur. livu. 23. xcih. 99 and Linga Pur. Ixvii. 20. 
Compare Bhartrbari VSir. ^at. 49 and Compare also MBh. i. 89-91 3577 ff. 

Dhvanyiloka, p. 176 (KavyamSla ed.). 
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44. As a result of study there is communion with the chosen 
deity. 

Gods and sages and perfected men come within the range of vision 
of [the yogin] who has the disposition to study ; and are helpful 
to his work. 

He tells what is indicative of perfection in study. 44. As a result of study 
there is communion with the chosen deity. Easy. 


45. Perfection of concentration as a result of devotion to the 
I^vara. 

One whose whole nature is surrendered ^ to the Ijvara has perfec- 
tion of concentration. By which [concentration] he knows as the 
thing really is (avitatham) all that he desires to know, in other 
places and in other bodies and in other times. Thereafter his 
insight sees into things as they are {i/athahhutam). 

46. Perfection of concentration ... of devotion to the Igvara And it 
should not be urged that if, only as a result of devotion to the I^vara, concentra- 
tion conscious [of objects] has its perfection, there is no need of the seven [other] 
aids. Because these [seven] by subsidiary activity, both seen and unseen, are 
of service to the perfection of devotion to the lyvara, and at the same time 
to perfection of concentration conscious [of objects]. Just as by a separation 
of correlations’ curds fulfil the purposes of the sacrifice and also fulfil the 
pui-poses of men. Thus if this is so, [one should not say] that fixed-attention 
and contemplation and concentration are not the immediate’ aids [to yoga]. 
Because it is clear that these [three] {asya) are immediate aids, in so far as 
for the perfection of [concentration] conscious [of an object] these [three] 
have the same object as [concentration] conscious [of an object], whereas the 
other aids [which have the l 9 vara as object] have an object which is not this. 
For the devotion to the Ifvara has also the l 9 vara as its object, and has 
not as its object that which is to be consciously known. Accordingly this is 
a mediate aid. Thus all is cleared up. — The words 4Csees into)^ are intended 
to show the etymology of the word insight. ^ 


* See ii. 1 

’ See Jaimini Mimansa-sutra iv. 3 5 2. 

’ B^arama defines antatatiga by the words 
* whatever happens immediately next 


to a thing is the antaranga of it ' Thus 
devotion to the l 9 vara is the last cause 
of the effect {antamngasddhana) of 
concentration conscious of an object. 
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The abstentions and observances together with their perfections 
have been described. We have the following to say of the postures ‘ 
and the other [aids to yoga]. In this [sutra, it is said] — 

46. Stable-aud-easy posture. 

For example, the lotus-posture and the hero-posture and the decent- 
posture and the mystic-diagram and the staff-posture and [the 
posture] with the rest and the bedstead, the seated curlew and the 
seated elephant and the seated camel, the even arrangement, the 
stable-and-easy — also called, as-is-easiest — and others of the same 
kind. 

He introduces the next satra with the words ^The abstentions and observances 
have been described. We have the following to say of the postures and the 
other [aids to yoga].^ In this [satra, it is said] 46. Stable-and-easy posture. 
Stable means motionless. That posture which is easy, which brings ease is 
the one intended by the satra. The word &sam means either that whereon 
a man sits [that is, a seat] or the manner in which he sits [that is, a posture]. 
The lotus-posture is well known.’ — A man settled down (sMosya) rests one 
foot on the ground and the other is placed over the partially contracted knee, 
— this is hero-posture. — Bringing the soles of his feet near to each other 
close to the scrotum, he should make a hollow of his hands and place them 
over it in the shape of a tortoise, — this is the decent-posture. — Inserting 
the contracted left foot into the space between the right shin and thigh and 
inserting the contracted tight foot into the space between the left 
shin and thigh, — that is the mystic diagram. — Sitting down with the great- 
toes placed together and with ankles placed together and stretching out upon 
the ground shins and thighs and feet placed together, let him practise the 
staff-posture. — Because there is a use of the yogic table ’ (yoya jia^faka), this is 
[the posture] with the rest. — ^Lying down with the arms stretched around the 
knees is the bedstead. — The curlew and the other seats may be understood by 
actually seeing a curlew and the other animals seated. — The two feet are 
contracted and pressed against each other at the heels and at the tips of 

1 Linga Far. viu. 87-90. of this book, and there is a vast 

’ An illustratiou of this by a native hand number of fantastic and repellent 

is given in Bichaid Schmidt’s Fakire additions. 

und Fekirthum, to face p. 12; hero- * BalarSma says that this yogic table is 
posture faces p. 28 ; decent-postuie a special kind of support for the arms 

hices p. 16, but diverg^es from this de- of a yogin who is about to practise 

scnption in its details , mystic-diagram concentration. It is made of wood 

faces p. 24. The order of the illustra- and is well known among udamn by 

tions does not correspond to the order the name of ‘ changan ’. 
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the feet, — this is the even arrangement. — That arrangement in which one 
finds entire stability and ease, — ^this is the posture that is stable-and- 

easy. This is the one from among these [postures] which is approved by the 
Exalted Author of the satras. An elaboration of this is given in the words, 
^Cas-is-easiest.^ 


47. By relaxation of effort or by a [mental] state-of>balance 
with reference to Ananta — 

— [A posture] results. With these words the sentence is com- 
pleted. When efforts cease the posture is completed, so that there 
is no agitation of the body. Or the mind-stuff comes into a 
balanced-state with reference to Ananta * and produces the 
posture. 

Having stated what the postures are. he tells what are the means of attaining 
them. 47. By relaxation of effort or by a [mental] state-of-balanoe with 
reference to Ananta. A natural effort sustaining the body is not the cause 
of this kind of posture which is to be taught as an aid to yoga. For if its 
cause were such, the preaching of it would be purposeless in that it could 
be naturally perfected. Therefore this natural effort does not accomplish this 
kind of posture which is to be taught and is contrary [to it]. For in so far 
as this [natural posture] is the cause of an arbitrarily chosen posture it is 
the destroyer of the specific kind of posture. Consequently a man, practising 
the specific posture as taught, should resort to an effort which consists in the 
relaxation of the natural effort. Otherwise the posture taught cannot be 
accomplished. — <cOr . . . with Ananta,^ the Chief of Serpents, who upholds 
the globe of the earth upon his thousand very steadfast hoods, — [with him] 
the mind-stuff comes into a balanced state and produces the posture. 


48. Thereafter he is unassailed by extremes. 

As a result of mastering the postures he is not overcome by the 
extremes, by cold and heat and by the other [extremes]. 

He tells what is indicative of complete mastery of postures by saying 48. There- 
after he is unassailed by extremes. The Comment explains itsdf by a mere 
reading. Posture is also described in the Vishpu PuiSna [vi 7. 89], “ Having 
assumed a posture so as to possess the excellences of the decent-posture and 
the other [postures].” 


> Compare Bh. Gita x. 28. Ananta is Vasuki, the Lord of Serpents. See also MBh. 
1. 35. 5 if. 
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49. When there is this [stability of posture], the restraint of 
breath cutting off the flow of inspiration and expiration 
[follows]. 

After the mastery^ of posture [follows the restraint of the 
breath]. Inspiration is the sipping in of the outer wind ; expira- 
tion is the expulsion of the abdominal wind. Restraint of the 
breath is the cutting off of the flow of these two, the absence of 
both kinds. 

After describing [postures], be shows that these precede restraint of the breath 
and tells the distinguishing characteristic of this [restraint of the breath]. 
48. When there is this [stability of posture], the restraint of breath cutting 
off the flow of inspiration and expiration [follows]. In the case of emission 
(recoAu) and inhalation {p&raka) and suspension {JcumVhahi), the words <Cthe cut- 
ting off of the flow of inspiration and expiration^ give the general character- 
istic of restraint of the breath. To explain : when in inhalation the outer wind 
sipped in is held inside, there is a break in the flow of inspiration and expiration ; 
again when in emission the abdominal wind forced out is held outside, there is 
also a break in the flow of inspii'ation and expiration. Similarly in the case of 
suspension also. This same is said by the Comment in the words <:After the 
subjugation of posture.:^ 


But this [restraint of breath] is, 

50. External or internal or suppressed in fluctuation and is 
regulated* in place and time and munber and is protracted 
and subtile. 

It is external in case there is no flow [of breath] after expiration ; 
it is internal in case there is no flow [of breath] after inspiration ; 
it is the third [or] suppressed in fluctuation in case there is no 
[flow] of either kind [neither of expiration nor inspiration], as the 
result of a single effort [to suppress both], just as water dropped 
upon a very-hot stone shrivels up wherever it fldls, so both at once 
cease to be. And each of these three is regulated in space ; [each] 
deals with a certain amount of space. [Each] is regulated in time ; 
in other words, defined by a limitation to a certain number of 
moments. [Each] is regulated in number ; the first rising up [of 
the vital current from the navel to the palate is measured] by so 

^ Many MSS. omit this wordy aye and read saty Stone. 

• The Varttika eaysjpandrsfo mrntio myamito, 

25 [b.o.b. 17 ] 
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many inspirations and expirations. In the same manner, the 
second rising up of the checked [vital current] is measured by so 
many inspirations and expirations. Likewise the third. Similarly 
it is gentle [in method] ; similarly it is moderate ; similarly it is 
keen. Thus it is regulated by number. So then, practised in 
these ways, [it becomes] protracted and subtile. 

He introduces the sntra which gives the characteristics of the three particular 
restraints of the breath by saying, ^But this.^ The sQtra begins with the word 
60. External and ends with the word subtile. The words «in fluctuation^ 
are connected with each [of the three]. He refers to emission {recaha) when he 
says ^In case . . . expiration.:^ He refers to inhalation (piirala) when he says 
^Tn case . . . inspiration.:^ He refers to suspension fJtumbMTca) when he says 
<Cthe third.^ This same he makes clear when he says 4Cin case ... of either 
kind.» When by only one effort of retention there results an absence of both 
inspiration and expiration, and when there is not, as before, an effort to prolong 
a long stream of efforts of emission ; but, on the other hand, just as water thrown 
upon a very-hot atone dries altogether and shrivels up wherever it falls, so this 
Avind, whose nature it is to flow, Avhen its action is restricted by a mighty effort 
of retention, becomes subtilized and remains in the body. [Suspension] does 
not inhale and so is not inhalation ; does not emit and so is not emission. The 
words ideals with a certain amount of spaced means as measured by a span, [the 
space between the outstretched tips of the thumb and the forefinger], by a mtast% 
[from the extended thumb to the tip of the little finger], or by a hand. And 
it is inferred as being external [in so far as it causes] motion in a blade of grass 
or a piece of cottoU in a windless spot. Similarly if internal, it begins at the 
sole of the foot and extends to the head. And it is inferred by [an internal] 
touch light as that of an ant [moving on the body]. A moment is one quarter 
of the time required for the act of winking. [The wind] is defined by the limi- 
tation of a certain number of these [moments]. An instant (matra) is the time 
limited by snapping thumb and forefinger after having three times rubbed one’s 
own knee-pan with the hand. The first rising up [udghatd) measured by thirty- 
six such instants is called slow. The same \yidghata\ when doubled is moderate. 
The same tripled, called the third, is keen. This same restraint of the breath 
he describes as being regulated by number in the words ^by number.^ The 
time for snapping thumb and forefinger as described is equal to the time defined 
by the action of inhalation and exhalation of a man in good health.' The rising 
up ‘ which has been made the object of the action of the first rising-up is con- 
quered [and] mastered [and] checked. It is intended [by these measures of 

' The meaning of the word svastha might elaborated at length in most of the 

also be ‘ at ease ’ or ‘ motionless '. later books of decadent yoga. Com- 

> See KQrma Fur ii. 11. This process is pare also Vayu Fur. v. 79-81. 
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instants to indicate] the time of a certain number of moments. [And this time 
is equal to] a ceitain number of inspirations and expirations. Thus there is a 
slight difference [between the two kinds of measures, between the matra and the 
inspirations and expirations]. This same [restraint of breath] when practised 
day by day, [increasing gradually] by a day [at a time] or by a fortnight or by 
a month becomes, in so far as it is made to cover an increasing number of places 
or of times, protracted. And in so far as it is reached by a concentration of the 
most extreme delicacy it is said to be subtile, but not in so far as it is weak. 

51. The fourth [restraint of the breath] transcends the ex- 
ternal and the internal object. 

The external object regulated in place and time and number is 
transcended ; the internal object regulated in the same way is 
transcended ; in both kinds of cases [restraint] is protracted and 
subtile. Following after these there is no flow of either kind. 
This is the fourth restraint of breath. Now the third restraint of 
breath is without regard to objects, has no flow [of breath], is 
begun once only, is regulated in place and time and number, and 
is protracted and subtile. But the fourth,^ because, in consequence 
of its mastery of the stages in order, it has made out the objects 
of both expiration and inspiration, after transcending both [ex- 
ternal and internal objects], is without flow and is the <fourth> 
restraint of breath. This is the distinction. 

Thus the three particular restraints of breath have been characterized. The 
fourth he characterizes with the words 51. The fourth [restraint of the breath] 
transcends the external and the internal object. [The Comment] explains 
[the satra] in the words «place and time and number.^ Transcended means 
cast down because its form has been mastered by practice It is also protracted 
and subtile. Similarly, ^Following after these» means the restraint of breath 
which has external and internal objects and which follows after knowledge of 
place and time and number. The fourth does not, like the third, arise by a 
single effort and instantly. But while in practice and after having reached the 
various stages according as it succeeds in one stage after another it proceeds as 
he says inconsequence of its mastery of the stages.^ It is objected, ‘In the 
repressed fluctuation also there is no flow of either. What then is [its] dis- 
tinction from this [fourth] ? ’ In reply he says, «the third. » The third does 
not follow after any regard paid to [objects] and is completed by a single effort. 


^ See LiS^ Fur. viu. 111. 
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But the fourth is preceded by the regard paid to objects and has to be completed 
by many efforts. This is the distinction. The object of these two, the inhala- 
tion and the emission, is not considered ; but this [object] is regarded in respect 
of place and time and number. This is the meaning. 

52. As a result of this the covering of the light dwindles 
away. 

In the case of the yogin who is practising restraints of breath, the 
karma capable of covering discriminative thinking dwindles away. 
What this is they tell in the words, “ Having covered the sattva 
which is disposed to light with delusion {indrajala) made of infatu- 
ation, [undifferentiated-consciousness] assigns the same [obscured 
form] to deeds which are not to be done.” Therefore by practising 
restraint of breath his karma which covers the light, together with 
its bondage to the round-of-rebirth, becomes powerless. And from 
moment to moment it dwindles away. And in this sense it has 
been said, “ There is no self-castigation higher than restraint of 
breath ; from it comes purity from defilement and the clear shining 
of thought.” 

He describes the subsidiary purpose [served by] restraint of breath. 62. As a 
result of this the oovering of the light dwindles sway The covering is that by 
which the sattva of the thinking-substance is covered, in other words, hindrances 
and evil. He explains [the sQtra] in the words Restraints of breath Thinking 
[]Mna) is that by which anything is thought. It is the light of the sattva of the 
thinking-substance Discriminative thinking is the thinking of discrimination. 
For this [hindrance], smce it covers discriminative thinking, is called the coverer 
(avaramya) according [to the sotra of Fitninl iii. 4. 68 which says that] hhavya 
and geya and pravacaniya and similar forms have been shown to be used as 
exceptional forms in the sense of agent, just as for instance the words Icopaniya 
and ranjaniya. So here also the affix of the future passive participle is used to 
denote the agent. The word «karma^ connotes the merit which results fiom it 
and the hindrance which is the cause of it. On this same point he states that 
there is a concurrence of opinion with those who have the tradition (dgamm) 
in the words ^What this is they tell.)^ Extreme infatuation is passion. 
Undifferentiated-consciousness (amdya) too. which is inseparable from it, is also 
to be understood by this word. A deed «not to be done^ is wrong-living. An 
objector asks, ‘If restiaint of the breath causes evil to dwindle, what need is 
there of self-castigation ? ’ In reply to this he says ^becomes powerless.:^ 
It does not dwmdle away entirely. Therefore to make it dwindle away altogether 
self-castigation is needed. On this point also he states that there is a concurrence 
of opinion with those who have the tradition (agamm) by saying «And in this 
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sense it has been said.:^ Mann also [vi. 72] says, “By restraints of breath one 
should bum up defects.” And that restraint of breath is also an aid to yoga 
is also stated ‘ by the Vishnu Purana [vi. 7. 40-1], “But restraint of breath 
which masters by practice the wind called breath is to be recognized as being 
Seeded and as seedless. When the two winds, breath (pruaa) and out-breath 
(apoMa) have overcome each other, that is two-fold. The third is the result of 
a subdual of these two.” 

Furthermore, 

53. For fixed attentions also the central organ becomes fit. 

Merely in consequence of practice in restraint of breath [the 
central organ becomes fit for fixed attentions] in accordance with 
the statement [i. 34], “ Or [he gains stability] by expulsion and 
retention of breath.” 

Furthermore, 63. For fixed, attentions also the central organ becomes fit. 
For restraint of breath steadies the central organ and makes it fit for fixed 
attentions. 


Now what is the withdrawal of the senses ? 

64. The withdrawal of the senses is as it were the imitation 
of the mind-stuff itself on the part of the organs by dis- 
joining themselves from their objects. 

"When there is no conjunction with their own objects, the organs 
in imitation of the mind-stuff, as it is in itself, become, as it were, 
restricted. When the mind-stuff is restricted, like the mind-stuff 
they become restricted ; and do not, like the subjugation of the 
senses, require any further aid. Just as when the king-bee* flies 
up, the bees fly up after him ; and when he settles down, they 
settle down after him. So when the mind-stuff is restricted, the 
organs are restricted. This then is the withdrawal of the senses. 
The [yogin] being refined in this way by means of abstentions and other 
[aids], begins, for the sake [of attaining] constraint, the withdrawal of the 
senses. In order to introduce the sQtra giving its distinguishing characteristic 
he naka the question, «Now?» The sUtra begins with the word 64. ... them- 
selves and ends with the words withdrawal of the senses. The mind-stuff 
also is not in contact with the [various kinds of things], sounds and so forth. 


1 Compare Naradlya Pur xlvii. 16-17 

“ Compare Prafna Up. ii. 4. Repeated below iii. 38. This is what we call queen-bee. 
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Trhich bring about infatuation and attachment and anger. And because it is not 
in contact with them, the eyo and the other organs are not in contact. This is 
what is called the imitation of the mind-stuff by the senses. Because, as the 
mind-stuff settles down upon an entity, the organs of this [mind-stuff] cannot be 
said to imitate the mind, since their object is always external, — therefore he 
says ^n imitation ... as it weie.;^ [In the compound beginning] with the 
woi-d «their own {sva)» he shows by the locative case [in the word dbMve] that 
the reason why the mind-stuff is imitated is because of the property common [to 
the mind-stuff and to the organs], namely, the disjunction from their own objects 
of sense. He elaborates [the meaning of] the imitation by saying ^when the 
mind-stuff is restricted.^ The similarity is that the effort which causes the 
restriction of both is similar. Here he gives a simile ’ by saying ^Just as when 
the king-bee.^ He applies [the simile] to the thmg illustrated by saying 4 : 80 .^ 
On this point also [he quotes] a sentence from the Vishnu PuiSna * [vi. 7. 43], 
“A man skilled in yoga, having restrained the organs attached to [the various 
things], sound and so forth, should make them imitate the mind-stuff, in that 
he is intent upon the withdrawal of the senses.” And the motive for this is 
shown in the same place [vL 7. 44], “ In the case of men who have become 
motionless, the result of that [withdrawal] is perfect mastery of the organs. A 
yogin with unmastered [organs] cannot accomplish yoga.” 


55. As a result of this [withdrawal] there is complete mastery 
of the organs. 

There are some who think 1. that the mastery of the organs is 
a lack of desire for the various things sounds and so forth. 
Longing {vyasana) is attachment in the sense that it puts him 
a long way from (vy-asyati) a good. 2. [Others think that] unfor- 
bidden experience is legitimate. 3. Others, that there may be 
conjunction [of the organs] with the [various things] sounds and 
so forth as one desires. 4. Others think that there is a subjuga- 
tion of the senses when there is no passion or aversion after the 
thinking of the various things is without pleasure or pain. 5. Jaigi- 
savya thinks that it is refusal to perceive [the various things 
beginning with sound] as a result of the mind-stuff’s singleness-of- 
intent. And as a result of this, when [the yogin’s] mind-stuff is 
restricted, the organa are restricted, [and] there is not as in the 
case of the subjugation of the other organs, any further need of 


Compare iii 38. 


’ See also Naradlya Pur. Ixvii. 19-20. 
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means performed with effort. But this mastery which is this 
singleness-of-intent is the complete [mastery]. 

The satra is explanatory of this [mastery]. 65. As a result of this [with* 
drawal] there is complete mastery of the organs. An objector naTra, <Are 
there other and incomplete masteries in comparison with which this may be 
called complete ? ’ Undoubtedly, [he says in reply]. He shows what these are 
in the words ^the various things beginning with sound.^ He elaborates the 
same by saying ^desire.^ Desire is passion, attachment. According to what 
derivation ? It is that which rejects him [or] throws him sway from a good. 
When there is none of this, there is absence of desire, in other words, mastery. 
2. He describes yet another [incomplete] mastery in the words ^unforbidden.^ 
That devotion to things which is not forbidden by the Sacred Word and other 
[authorities], and the absence of sense activity with regard to those things which 
are forbidden by these. Such is legitimate because it does not depart from the 
law. 3. He describes yet another [incomplete] mastery in the words 4:contact 
[of the senses] with the [various things] begirming with sound.^ Contact of 
the organs with the [various things], sounds and so forth, as one desires. The 
meaning is that with regard to matters of enjoyment he k independuit and not 
dependent on enjoyment. 4. He describes yet another [ineomplete] mastery in 
the words, 4Cno passion and no hatred.:^ Borne say that it is a thinking with- 
out pleasure or pain, of the [various things], sounds and so forth, by a detached 
observer. 5. He describes that mastery which k approved by the author of the 
sQtras and k also approved by the Supreme Sage, as he says, ^^as a result of the 
mind-stuff's singleness-of-intent.^ Jsigisavya says that when the mind-stuff 
together with the organs k single-in-intent, there is no sense-activity with 
regard to [various things] beginning with sound. The [commentator] says that 
thk k the complete mastery in the words, 43ut . . . the complete.^ The word 
4Cbut^ dktinguiahes it from other masteries. For the other masteries, in so 
far as they are in contact with the poisonous snake * of objects-of-sense 

{visa^fa), do not escape the possibility of contact with the pokon of the hindrances. 
For even a man who knows the lore of pokons and who k a perfect master of 
serpents does not take a serpent on hk lap and quietly go to sleep. Thk 
mastery, on the other hand, &om which all intermixture with objects has been 
removed, since [in it] there k no dktrust, k called complete, as he says, 4Cnot 
as in the case of the subjugation of the other organs.^ Although, in the case of 
consciousness of endeavour [ii. 16], when one organ k subdued there k still 
need of another effort to conquer the other organs, yet, when the mind-stuff k 
restricted, there k no such need of further exertion in order to restrict the 
other senses. Thk k the meaning. 


‘ One in which pokon is lying ’ according to the Ga^a on Pacini vi. 3. 109. 
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Here IB this Book he has taught the yoga of aotion and the hindrances to karma 
and the fruitions of karma; the painfulness of these [karmas] and also the 
[four] divisions: a group of five subjects appertaining to yoga. 


Of Patafijali’s [Yoga-treatise] the Second Book, entitled Specifi- 
cation of the Means of Attainment. 


Of the Explanation of the Comment on Patanjali’s [Yoga-treatise], whose 
Explanation is entitled darificaiion of the Entities {Tattva-Yai^AradH), and 
which was composed by the Yenerable YScaspatimi 9 ra, the Second Book, 
called Specification of the Means of Attainment, is finished. 



BOOK THIRD 

SUPERNORMAL POWERS 


26 [aot. 




BOOK THIRD 

SUPERNORMAL POWERS 

The five indirect aids [to yoga] have been described. Fixed 
attention ^ is [now] to be described. 

1. Binding the mind-stuff to a place is fixed-attention. 
Binding of the mind-stuff, only in so far as it is a fluctuation, to 
the navel or to the heart-lotus or to the light within the head or 
to the tip of the nose or to the tip of the tongue or to other ® places 
of the same kind or to an external object, — this is fixed-attention. 
The First and Second Books described Concentration and the means thereto. In 
the Third Book the supernormal powers are to be described which are reasons 
for propagation of belief and which are favourable to this [concentration and 
its means]. These supernormal powers are to be accomplished by constraints 
(somyama). And constraint is the combmation of fixed-attention and of con- 
templation and of concentration. So inasmuch as these [three] are the means of 
accomplishing the supernormal powers, we have here a mention of these three, 
in order to make known the particular quality of each as being direct aids to 
yoga and as contrasted with the five which are indirect aids. And with 
regard to these [three], fixed-attention and contemplation and concentration 
are in the relation of cause to effect, and the ser<al order* [of causes and 
effects] is specified. Therefore this order is followed in the order of the state- 
menta Accordingly, fixed-attention is the first to be characterized. So he says 
1. Binding the mmd-stuff to a place is fixed-attention. He describes a 
place belonging to one’s self by the words ^to the navel.:^ By the words 
Mother places of the same kind;^ we must understand the palate and so forth. 
The binding is a relation. He describes an external place by the words ^or 
to an external.^ And with an external object the mind-stuff as such cannot 
have a relation. So it is said, ^only in so far as it is a fluctuation,^ in other 
words, only so far as it is a perception. On this point also there is a Purana,* 
" Having mastered his breath by restraint of breath and his organs by with- 

^ See also ii.29 and 53. I. 356 (Eielhom's ed ) and frequently. 

* Compare MaitiT Upon. vi. 20 and Garuda * Vishpu Pur. vi. 7, 45 and Naradiya Fur. 

Pur. cczxvi 21 IxTU. 21, 

* Compare Fatanjali ; Mahabhasya I 225* ; 
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drawal of the senses, he should make a localization of the mind-stuff upon some 
auspicious support.” Auspicious supports are external, Hira]pyagarbbA and 
Vasava and Prajapati and so forth. And this has also been said,* “The incarnate 
form of the Exalted One leaves one without desire for any [other] support. 
This should be understood to be fixed-attention, when the mind-stuff is fixed 
upon this form. And what this incarnate form of Hati, on which one should 
ponder, let that be heard by thee, O Buler of Men. Fixed-attention is not 
possible without something on which to fix it. His face is calm, his eye like the 
lovely lotus petal, his cheek is beautiful, the expanse of his broad forehead is 
resplendent [with the light of thought], the charming ornament of the ear-ring 
is placed under the lobes of his ears which are equal in size, his neck is [marked 
with three lines] like a shell of the sea, his great broad chest is marked with 
the ^rlvatsa, his belly has a deep navel and broken folds, he has eight long 
arms or, as Vishnu, four arms, his thighs and legs are evenly placed, his excel- 
lent ‘ lotus feet [are arranged] as a mystic diagram. He is like Brahma with a 
stainless yellow garment, and is adorned with a diadem and with charming 
armlets and bracelets , he has Qarnga [Vishpu’s bow] and the discus and the 
mace and the sword and the conch and the rosary — upon him, Yishpu, let 
the yogin ponder ; and, lost in him, concentrate his own mind until, 
0 King, the fixed-attention becomes firmly fixed upon him only. "While per- 
forming this or while doing, as he wills, some other action wherein his mind 
does not wander, he should then deem this [fixed-attention] to be perfected.” 

2. Focusedness of the presented idea upon that place is 
contemplation. 

The focusedness of the presented idea upon the object to be 
contemplated^ in that place, in other words, the stream [of presented 
ideas] of like quality unaffected by any other presented idea. 

He characterizes the contemplation which is to be effected by fixed-attention, 

2. Focusedness of the presented idea upon that place is contemplation. 
Focusedness is singleness-of-intent. The Comment is easy. On this point 
also there is a Purana,^ “An uninterrupted succession of presented-ideas single- 
in-intent upon His form without desire for anything else, that, O Kmg, is 
contemplation. It is brought about by the first six aids [to yoga]." 

3. This same [contemplation], shining forth [in conscious- 
ness] as the intended object and nothing more, and, as it 
were, emptied of itself, is concentration. 

When the contemplation only shines forth [in consciousness] in the 

> Vishnu Pur. vi. 7 77-85 and Naradlya ’ See Garuda Pur. cczxxv. 28. 29. 

Pur. Ixvii. 54-62. * Vishiju Pur. vi. 7. 89. 

‘ Beading vara, not kara. 
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form of the objeet-to-be-contemplated and [so] is, as it were, empty 
of itself, in so far as it becomes identical with the presented-idea 
as such, then, by fusing [itself] with the nature of the object-to- 
he-contemplated, it is said to be concentration. 

He gives the characteristic of concentration which is to be attained by concen- 
tration [in the sQtra] 3 This same [contemplation] .... concentration. 
He explains [the satra] in the words, 4^the contemplation only.)^ The words 
chines forth [in consciousness] in the form of the object-to-be-contem- 
plated^ signify that it shines forth in the form of the object-to-be-contemplated 
and not in the form of the contemplation. That is why he says, 4Cempty.» 
An objector asks, ‘If it bo empty, how could the object-to-be-contemplatod 
appear? ’ In reply he says, 4CaB it were.» He gives the reason for the same 
in the words, «by fusing [itself] with the nature of the object-to-bo-con- 
templated.^ On this point also there is a Purana,^ “The knowing of this 
same [Vishnu] as he is when free from two-termed-relations {kalpaM^ is a 
completion of the contemplation by the central-organ, — ^this is termed con- 
centration.” A two-termed-relation (Mlpana) is a distinction between the 
contemplation and the object-to-be-contemplated. Concentration is free from 
this. This is the meaning. Ke^idhvaja after having described to Khapdikya 
the eight aids to yoga, sums them up by saying, ‘ “The soul (ktetra^) has 
the means. Thinking is the means. It is inanimate. When [thmking] has 
completed its task of release, it has done what it had to do and ceases.” 


These same three, fixed-attention and contemplation and con- 
centration, in one are constraint. 

4. The three in one are constraint. 

When having a single object the three means are called constraint. 
So the technical term [now laid down] in this system for these 
three is constraint. 

These three, fixed-attention and contemplation and concentration, are used in 
many places [as one]. It would bo laboured to enunciate [each time] their 
respective technical terms. So for brevity's sake he introduces a satra 
which [lays down] a technical term (paribhiio-siltm) by saying 4CThese same.^ 
4. The three in one are constraint. He explains [the sUtra] by saying When 
having a single object.!^ Ho removes a doubt as to whether [these three] 
are the [naturally] expressed meaning [of the word constraint] by saying 
4Cfor thesd three.^ The system (jtantrd) is that authoritative-book [gastra) 
by which lyoga is systematized or expounded. 4Cln this system^ means in 

* Vishnu Pur. vi. 7. 90 and Naradiya Pur. Ixvn. 67. 

* Vish^iu Pur. VI. 7. 92 and Naradiya Pur. Ixvii. 69. 
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what belongs to this [system]. And the passages [where the word] constraint 
[is used] are such as [iii. 16], “As a result of constraint upon the three 
mutations.” 


5. As a result of mastering tMs constraint, there follows 
the shining forth of insight. 

As a result of mastering this constraint there follows the shining 
forth of concentrated insight.* Just in proportion as constraint 
enters the stable state, in that proportion the concentrated insight 
becomes clear. 

He mentions the result of success in constraint, for which ihe means-of* 
attainment is practice, by saying, 6 As a result of mastering this con- 
straint, there follows the shining forth of insight. The shining forth of 
insight is due to the fact that it remains in the clear stream of [the yogin who 
is] not overcome by other ideas. The Comment is easy. 


6. Its application is by stages. 

The application * of it, that is, the constraint is to that stage which 
is next the stage already mastered. For by overleaping the next 
stage without having first mastered the lower stage, [the yogin] 
does not gain constraint in the highest * stages. If he did not 
[gain that constraint], how could he gain the shining forth of 
insight? Again, the constraint of one who by the grace of the 
l 9 vara has gained a higher stage does not apply to such things as 
the mind-stuff’s thinking * in other persons who are on the lower 
stages. Why is this ? Since the purpose of this has been obtained 
from elsewhere. Yoga is itself the only spiritual guide [which can 
show] that this stage is next to that stage. How is this ? Because 
it has been said to be thus. 

By yoga, yoga must be known. 

Yoga increaseth yoga’s store. 

He who for yoga care hath shown 
In yoga rests for evermore. 

1 See also i. 35, p, 80* : i 42, p. 88’ , i. 44, * A good illustration is found in Bhag. 
p.94’, 1 . 49-51, pp. 100’, 101’.“,102», Pnr. u. 2, m which Vi§nu is adored 
103’ , IV 23, p 308’ In this sy stempro- from his feet up to his smile, 

ynd IB psychological rather than ethical. ’ Compare ii. 27. ‘See iii. 19. 
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But when applied, in what cases can this constraint have these results ? In 
reply he says, 6. Its application is by stages. The author of the Comment 
particularizes [the meaning of the word] stage hy saying, «of it.» Its appli- 
cation is to that state as yet unmastered which is next to the stage [already] 
mastered. When the reflective concentration, whose object is coarse, is 
mastered by constraint, the [next] application of constraint is to super-reflective 
concentration which has not yet been mastered. When this too is mastered, 
the application [of the restraint] is to deliberative [concentration]. Similarly!^ 
[when this is mastered], the application is to super-deliberative [concentration]. 
Hence in the PurSna,^ when the balanced-state the object of which is coarse is 
perfected, then there is later introduced that concentration the object of which is 
subtile, in that the various weapons and ornaments are removed : “ Then the 
wise man should ponder upon the serene form of the Exalted One, without its 
conch-shell and mace and discus and Qarnga, but having its string of beads. 
When the fixed-attention has become stable upon this form, then he should keep 
in mind the form without the ornaments, especially the diadem and the armlets. 
The wise man should make the god to have only one limb and [should think] 

‘ I am he ’. Then after that he should devote himself to thought of ‘ I But 
why after having mastered a lower stage does he master a higher stage? 
[And] why is there not a reverse process ? In reply to this he says, ^without 
having first subjugated the lower stage, [the yogin] does not.^ For a man pro- 
ceeding to the Ganges from ^ilahrada does not reach the Ganges unless he first 
get to the Meghavana. ^gain of one who by the grace of the l9Yara has gained 
a higher staged — ^why does he say this? Because the purpose of this, the 
success in the higher stage which comes next, has been obtained from elsewhere, 
that is, from the devotion to the Ifvara. For when an act has its action finished, 
then a means-of-attaining, which does not produce anything in particular, falls 
outside the function of [what can be called] a means. The objector says, ' This 
may he true. It is known in a general way {agamataX) what the different 
subordinated stages are. But how is there a knowledge of which comes after 
the other?’ In reply to this ho says, «thi8 stage.^ Yoga which has been 
previously mastered is the reason for proceeding to the thinking of the yoga 
which comes after. This passage is to be understood by supposing that a state 
is equivalent to [a yoga which] contains a state. 

7- The three are direct aids in comparison with the previous 

1-1 

The namp. three, fixed-attention and contemplation and concentra- 
tion, are direct aids to conscious concentration in comparison with 
the previous means, the five ® beginning with the abstentions. 

* Vishnu Pur vi. 7. 86-88 and Naradlya Pur. Ixm. 63-65. 

’ Beading yamadtVhyali paflcabhyah. 
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But why is constraint applied in various places, and not the other five aids 
to yoga, although all without distinction are aids to yoga? In reply he says, 
7. The three are direct aids in comparison with the previous [five]. These 
three means-of-attainment, inasmuch as their object is the same as [the object of 
the yoga] to be accomphshed, are direct aids. But abstentions and the other 
[four] are not so. They are therefore indirect aids. These three means-of- 
attainment are direct aids only with reference to [yoga] conscious [of objects], 
but not to [yoga] not conscious [of an object]. For since [yoga] not conscious 
[of an object] is seedless [and has no object], it does not have the same object as 
these [three]. And since after these have been restricted for a long time, [uncon- 
scious yoga] arises subsequent to the higher passionlessness consisting in the 
undisturbed calm of perception, another name of which is the higher limit of 
conscious [yoga]. So he says, ^The same three.^ 


8. Even these [three] are indirect aids to seedless [concen- 
tration]. 

Even these, the three direct means-of-attainment, are indirect aids to 
seedless yoga. Why is this ? Since this latter occurs even when 
these are absent. 

8. Bven these [three] are indirect aids to seedless [concentration]. Hence 
that which determines the relation of direct aid to this is sameness of objects and 
not a mere sequence. For this [sequence] in so far as it might exist in the case of 
devotion to the I^ara, which is an indirect aid, woidd make the application [of 
direct aid] too wide {vycMik&ra). If this is established, even this over-wideness 
of the characterization which would include mere sequence could not apply to this 
[constraint]. Therefore it is still less probable that [this] constraint would be a 
direct aid to [concentration] not conscious [of an object]. To show that this is 
so it is said, CSince this latter occurs even when these Ol'e absent.^ 


Now since during the restricted moments of the mind-stuff the 
changes of the aspects {gwm) are unstable,^ of what sort at those 
times is the mutation of the mind-stuff? 

9. When there is a becoming invisible of the subliminal- 
impression of emergence^ and a becoming visible of the 


> This again is apparently a portion of the 
fragment of Pancafikha quoted in 
li. 15 (p. 135'* of theCalcutta text), to 
be placed before fragment 11 of Grarbe. 
The phrase is also found at li. 15, 


p. 135« ; iii 13,p.204* ; iv 15, p 298*. 
Compare for use of word vrtta in the 
sense of ‘behaviour’ ii. 3^ p. 177* 
(Gale. ed.). 

Beading cMubhavaprvdurbhaeStt. 
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subliminal-impression of restriction, the mutation of re- 
striction is inseparably connected with mind-stuff in its 
period of restriction. 

The subliminal-impressions of emergence are external-aspects 
{dharmd) of mind-stuff; since they do not consist of presented- 
ideas they are not restricted when presented-ideas are restricted. 
The subliminal-impressions of restriction are also external-aspects of 
mind-stuff. <When these two [states of mind-stuff] become visible 
or become invisible,) [that is when] the subliminal-impressions of 
emergence are withdrawing and the subliminal-impressions of re- 
striction are being brought into place. The period of restriction is 
inseparably connected with the mind-stuff. Accordingly the muta- 
tion of restriction is this periodic alteration of subli mi nal-impressions 
of a single mind-stuff, because then the mind-stuff has nothing but 
subliminal-impressions, as has been explained [i. 18] with reference 
to the concentration of restriction. 

With the intent to give information here about the three mutations which are to 
be made use of in the antra [iii. 16], “As a result of constraint upon the three 
mutations,” he asks, incidentally to the topic of seedless [concentration], «Now?» 
In the case of emergence and of yoga conscious [of objects], since there is an ex- 
perience of an accumulation of vaiioua very clear mutations, there has been no 
introduction of the question. But in the case of restriction the mutation is not 
experienced. Furthermore it cannot be said that because it is not experienced 
it does not exist. For inasmuch as mind-stuff is made up of three aspects 
{guna), and since also the changes of the aspects are unstable, an absence of 
mutation even for a moment is impossible. The answer to the question is the 
sQtra 8. . . . emergenoe .... mutation of restriotion .... In comparison with 
concentration unconscious [ of any object] conscious concentration is emergence. 
Bestriction is that which restricts. It is the undisturbed calm ' of perception 
[and it is also] the higher passionlessness. There is a becoming visible and a 
becoming invisible of these two subliminal impressions of emergence and the 
subliminal impression of restriction, that is to say, the becoming invisible of the 
subliminal-impression of emergence and the becoming visible of the subliminal- 
impression of restriction. The mind-stuff which is the substance in the period 
of restriction, that is, on the occasion of restriction, is mseparably connected with 

* This does not refer to samddht in general, is an undistuibed succession of clarified 

but only to the conrentiated insight samskdra. See also 1 . 18, p. 47’; 11 . 87, 

{prajnd) described in i. 47-48, which p. 166’ (Calc ed.) , also i. 51 and the 

18 without infiuence from objects and sutras ui 9-15. 

27 [h.o a. 1 ?] 
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both of these states. For the mind-stuff as substance, whether in the conscious 
or unconscious state, does not differ in itself in so far as subliminal impres- 
sions become visible or become invisible [within it]. An objector says, ' Just as 
later hindrances based upon undifferentiated-consciousness iavidyO) cease when 
undifferentiated-consciousnesB ceases, and consequently there is no need of further 
special effort to repress them, so the subliminal-impressions based upon ideas of 
emergence may cease at the very moment of the cessation of the emergence. And 
therefore for the repression of them there should be no need of the subliminal- 
impressions of restriction.’ With this m view he says, «The subliminal-impres- 
sions of emergence.^ The cessation of a cause in general is not a reason for the 
cessation of the effect. So that even if the weaver cease to be, there need be no 
cessation of the cloth. But with the cessation of that cause which is constitutive 
of the nature of the effect, there is a cessation of the effect. Now the other 
hindrances have been said to consist of undifferentiated-consciousness (amdya). 
So with the cessation of that undifferentiated-consciousness it is right that these 
[hindrances] should cease. But the subliminal-impressions whose essence is 
presented-ideas aie not such. For even if the idea be restricted for a long time, 
we observe a connecting recollection at the present time. Therefore even if the 
presented-ideas are repressed (mvrth), still an accumulation of subliminal-impres- 
sions of restriction must be resorted to in order to repress these [subliminal- 
impressions from presented-ideas]. This is the meaning. The rest is easy. 

10. This^ [mind-stuff] flows peacefully by reason of the 
subliminal-impression. 

By reason of the subliminal-impression of restriction, the peaceful 
flow of the mind-stuflT requires dexterity in the application of the 
subliminal-impressions of restriction. When these® subliminal- 
impressions become weak, the subliminal-impression which has 
external aspects of restriction is overwhelmed by the subliminal- 
impression which has external aspects of emergence. 

But if there be an ovei whelming [ablvibliavd) of the emergent subliminal-impres- 
sions in all lespects, of what sort is the mutation with a powerful subliminal- 
impression of restriction? In reply to this he says, 10. This [mind-stuff] 
flows peacefully by reason of the subbminal-impression. Calm flowing is a 
flowing of a succession of restrictions only undeflled by the subliminal impres- 
sions of emergence. Why is dexterity of subliminal impiessions needed, but 
not ordinaiy subliminal-impressions ’> In answer to this he says, «When these 

' The sutra is an instance of dharma- nitodha. If the variant nahlnbhiiyate 

parinama, as explained in the Com- be accepted, tat must refer, as Vaca- 

ment on iii. 13, spati points out, to vyutthdna. 

* In the text .IS received, tat refers to 
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subliminal-impressiona become weak.:^ Tbe word ^these refers back to 
restriction. But those who have the reading ‘ are not overwhelmed ’ would 
refer by the word ^these (tod-a)» to emergence, 

11. Th.e^ mutation of concentration is the dwindling of 
dispersiveness and the uprisal of singleness-of-intent 
belonging to the mind-stuff. 

Dispersiveness * is an external-aspect of the mind-stuff. Single- 
ness-of-intent is an external-aspect of the mind-stuff. The 
dwindling of dispersiveness means that it disappears ; the uprisal 
of singleness-of-intent means that it becomes apparent. The 
mind-stuff is inseparably connected with both of these as the 
substance [in which they inhere]. This same mind-stuff being 
inseparably connected with these two external-aspects which 
belong to itself, — the passing away [of the distributivenfess] and 
the coming forth [of the singleness-of-intent], — becomes concen- 
trated. This is the mutation of concentration 

He shows what the state of the mind-stuff is in the mutation of concentration 
conscious [of objects]. 11. . . . dispersiveness . . mutation of concentration. 
Dispersiveness is distractedness. Bemg existent ’ it does not (son no) cease to 
be. Dwindling is disappearing. Because a non-existent does not arise [in con- 
sciousness], an uprisal is a becoming apparent. The mind-stuff which is insepar- 
ably connected with the passing away of dispersiveness and the commg forth 
of singleness-of-intent, which are its external-aspects — the dispersiveness having 
the passing away and the singleness-of-intent having the coming forth — this 
mind-stuff is concentrating itself, that is, is becoming qualified as having a 
concentration which is to be attained in successive steps. 


12. Then* again wheu the quiescent and the uprisen pre- 
sented ideas are similar [in respect of having a single 
object], the mind-stuff has a mutation single-in-intent. 

The quiescent is a previous presented idea of one whose mind-stuff 
is concentrated ; tbe uprisen is a later presented-idea of the same 

* The Butia is an instance of lakswm- * According to the scheme of iu. 13 this 

jpayinuwQf as explained in lii 13. would appear to be an instance of 

’ See ir 23. avastlia-parinama. 

* If the reading be sa no, the translation ' The Moniprabha exxilains the word ‘ alike’ 

would be simpler, ‘ It docs not cease tfidya) by adding ekam^yatvma 
to be.’ 
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kind as this [previous presented-idea]. But the mind-stufF of 
concentration is likewise inseparably connected with both. This 
is so until the breaking down of the concentration. This same 
mutation of singleness-in-intent belongs to the mind-stufF in which 
it resides (dharminah). 

12. Then ... a mutation . . . Then again, that is, when the serial order of 
the states of concentration is completed, the quiescent and the uprisen [that is] 
the past and the present are similar-presented-ideas, that is, similar and presented* 
ideas. But the similarity is a result of the singlencss-in-intent. The words 
^of one whose mind-stuff is concentrated)^ indicate that the concentration is 
completed. The words «This is so» mean that it is single-in-intent. He tells 
what the limit of this is by saying ^until the breaking down of the concentra- 
tion)> [that is] until there is a falling [of the concentration]. 


13. Thus, with regard to elements and to organs, mutations 
of external-aspect and of time-variation and of intensity 
have been enumerated. 

<Thus,> by the already (iii. 9) described mutations of mind-stufF in 
external-aspect and in time-variation and in intensity. The muta- 
tion of external-aspect in elements and organs, the mutation of 
time-variation and the mutation of intensity are to be understood 
as having been described. Of these [three] the mutation of ex- 
ternal-aspect takes place in the substance and is the becoming 
invisible of the external aspect of emergence and the becoming 
visible of the external aspect of restriction. And the mutation 
of time- variation is the restriction having the three time- variations, 
[that is,] connected with the three time-forms {adhvari). This 
[restriction], one may say, puts aside the first time-form whose 
time-variation is yet to come, and passes into the present time- 
variation, without however passing out of its state as external- 
aspect. But in this [condition] it becomes manifest as being what 
It is. This is its second time-form. And it is not completely 
severed from past or from future time-variations. — Likewise 
emergence has the three time- variations ; it is connected with the 
three time-forms. Having put aside the present time-variation it 
passes over into the past time-variation, without however passing 
out of its state as external-aspect. This is its third time-form. 
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And it is not completely severed from the future and the present 
time-variations. In the same manner, emergence, completing itself 
again [as a phenomenalized form], having put aside the future time- 
variation, and not having passed out of its state as external-aspect, 
passes into the present time- variation. In which [time], since this 
[emergence] manifests itself as it is, it obtains its functional 
activity. This is the second time-form of this [emergence]. And 
it is not completely released from past and future time-variations. 
— In the same way it continues, now restriction, now emergence. — 
Similaiiy the mutation of intensity [is described]. In it, during 
the momenta of restriction, the subliminal-impressions of restriction 
become powerful and the subliminal-impressions of emergence 
become weak. This then is the external-aspects’ mutation of 
intensity. In these cases the substance has a mutation in its 
external-aspects ; the external-aspects have mutation in time-varia- 
tions ; and the time-variations also have mutation in intensities. 
Consequently the changes of the aspects do not remain, 

even for a moment, devoid of mutations of external-aspect and of 
time- variation and of intensity. For (ca) the changes of the aspects 
{gunci) are unstable.^ And we say [hereafter in this sutra] that it 
is of the very nature of the aspects to cause activity. — ^Thus we 
have to understand the three-fold mutation [of external-aspect and 
of time- variation and of intensity] in the case of elements and 
organs, because there is the distinction between the substance and 
the external-aspects. But in the strict sense there is but a single 
mutation. For the external-aspect is nothing more than the sub- 
stance itself. Since it is merely an evolved form of the substance 
amplified in the form of an external-aspect. In such cases there 
is within the substance an alteration of the condition of the present 
external-aspect with regard to past and fiiture and present time- 
forms. There is no alteration of the matter. Just as by dividing 
a plate of gold there is an alteration of its condition, in so far as it 
is altered ; [but] there is no alteration of the gold. An opponent' 
objects as follows, ‘A substance is nothing over and above the 

' Once more (Ua appears to be quoted, from fragment 11 of Fa&ca;iklia in its completer 
form. Compare above, p. 134, note, and p. 208, note. 
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external-aspects [which as properties depend upon it]. For [a sub- 
stance] cannot pass beyond its [own] previous existence. If, again, 
[substance] were a something present in all its external-aspects, but 
different from them, then it would come to he known^ {viparivarteta) 
as a something itself absolutely unchanged, although connected* 
with a series of changes [in the external-aspects].’ But this, [he 
replies, involves] no weakness [in our position]. [And] why [not] ? 
Because we do not maintain an absolute ® unity. [The fact is that 
all] this world passes out of the state of a phenomenalized 
[individual] form,* And this we say because [we are bound to] 
deny that [the world] is permanent [in the sense of not entering 
into mutations]. Again [the world of things] continues to exist 
even after it has passed out [of phenomenalized individual existence]. 
For [we are obliged] to deny its annihilation. On being refunded 
[into its primary cause by the dissolution of the coarse elements,] it 
[the world takes on] a subtile form. And by reason of this subtile 
form it becomes unapperceived. An external-aspect® in the 
mutation of time- variation exists really in [all three] time-forms. 
[It is said to be] past [that is] having the past time-variation, 
though not completely severed from future and present time- 
variations. [So too it is said to be] future [that is] having the 
future time- variation, though not completely severed from present 
and past time-variations. [So also it is said to he] present [that 
is] having a present time-variation, though not completely severed 
from past and future time-variations. Take the case of a man 
enamoured of one particular woman — he has not thereby lost his 
sexual feeling for the rest of women-folk. Here the difficulty is 

' Compare ahhidhana-fakli-parivfita iiL 17, UabSbhaBya 1. 180', 207", 266" (Eiel- 
p. 223‘ (Calc ed.). horn). ' 

• The vord mparivarteta implies a series * This vyakt% is the condition of the thing 
of changes m some subordinate and when so changed as to be manifest to 
additional thing, or some added pro- our consciousness, that is, when we 

perty m the unchanged thing. Compare can observe the effects it brings about. 

panvartanam in Sarva-darfana-saih- ' In the Yoga system the dharma is real ; 
graha (Anandajrama Sanskrit Senes}, in the Vedanta it is unreal (eivarfa). 
page 8, line 8 from below. The dharma is constantly changing 

' This word is discussed in Fata^ali: into another thing; but involvea the 

concept of permanence. 
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brought forward by others ‘ that since all three time-variations are 
[thus said to be] connected with everything that is in the mutation 
of time-variation, it must follow (prdpnoti) that the time-forms are 
confounded.' We meet this objection thus [tasya panhard). What 
is termed the common nature of things as external-aspects cannot 
be brought into existence [at our pleasure]. The common nature 
[as external aspect] exists [independently] and therefore in regard 
to it the distinctions of time-variations must be maintained. Thus 
it must not be said that the common nature of this or that thing 
exists only in the present time. Because if this were so, the mind- 
stuff could never become subject to passion [for a certain object] 
For anger [against some other object being by supposition now 
present in the mind-stuff], desire would not move actively forth. 
Moreover it is not possible for the three time- variations to belong 
simultaneously to one and the same [individual] phenomenalized 
form. But what is possible is the presentation (bhdva) in successive 
times of its phenomenal ^ [form] by the operation of the conditions- 
which-phenomenalize (vyaHjaJca) it. Thus it has been said,* “ The 
[outer] forms [when developed to] a high degree and the [inner] 
fluctuations [when developed to] a high degree oppose each other ; 
but the generic forms co-operate with [these when developed to] 
a high degree.” Hence [time-variations] are not confounded. To 
take an example. When we say absolutely (eva) that passion for 
a certain thing has shown itself, [we do not mean] that at that 
time [passion] for another object is non-existent ; [but we mean 
that passion for another object] continues to be present [in the 
mind-stuff] though in a generic [unphenomenalized] form. Hence it 
[the passion] for that [other object] exists at that time {tadd tatra 
tasya hhdvd). A similar [explanation can be given] in the case of 
time-variation [also]. The three time-forms do not belong to the 
substance but to the external-aspects. These [external-aspects] 
have a time-variation or do not have a time-variation. And as 
entering into various intensities are known by different names 
[which im ply] an alteration of intensity but not of matter. Thus 

1 Compare 1 11, p- 37’ (Calc, ed ). 

’ Compare 11 15, p 136' (Calc, ed.) and the parallels given there. 
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the same stroke is termed one ^ in the unit-place and ten in the 
ten’s place and a hundred in the hundred’s place. So too the same 
woman is called a mother and a daughter and a sister. Some 
persons have objected ‘ that in the case of a thing which mutates in 
intensity [the substance of the thing] must logically be held to be 
(prasanga) absolutely permanent. How is this ? On the ground 
that it is functional activity * of the thing which determines the 
[special] time-form of the thing. Thus a thing is said to be a future 
thing when it is not exerting its own activity, and a present thing 
when it is thus active, and a past thing when it has ceased from 
activity. Hence, say these persons, it follows that substance and 
external-aspect and time-variation and intensity are all absolutely 
permanent.’ But that [alleged] weakness, [we say], does not exist 
[in our position] ; for we hold that although a substrate (gunin) is 
permanent, its aspects (guiwt) suffer a variety of antagonisms. 
Just as any arrangement of parts, {sarhsthana) [which are coarse 
elements,] is only an external-aspect of the imperishable subtile 
elements, sound and the rest, and has a beginning and an end, so 
the resoluble [into primary matter] is only an external-aspect of 
the imperishable aspects {guna), the sattva and the others, and 
has a beginning and an end, and to it [and to the rest] the term 
evolved-form [vikdra) is applied. The following serves as an 
illustration. 1 . The substance clay passes from its external-aspect 
in the form of a round lump of clay into another external-aspect. 
And thus as an external-aspect enters into mutation in the 
form of a water-jar. 2. The water-jar-form putting aside its future 
time- variation assumes its present time-variation; here is the 
mutation as time-variation. 3. The water-jar is every moment 
undergoing oldness and newness [in its parts] and thus passes 
through mutations of intensity. Thus the substance also has 
another external-aspect, which is, the intensity ; and the external- 

* Contraw to Mr. (x. R Kaye's opinion the Mihira (bom 505 near Ujjam) in his 

followingpassagesshowthattheplaee- Fahcasiddhantika (ed Thibaut, 1889), 
system of decimals was known as early p. xxz. 

asthesixthcenturyA.D. See Aryabhata ’ The point is that the thing is neither 
(bom 476 A D.) m his Aryabhatiya produced nor destroyed, but is its 

(ed. Kern, 1874), p. x and 3*>‘ ; Varaha activity. 
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aspect has also another time-variation, which is, the intensity. 
There is therefore only one [kind of a] mutation of matter, though 
variously described [by us]. The same explanation is applicable 
to other things^ also. The mutations of external-aspect and of 
time- variation and of intensity [as here described] do not transcend 
the substance ® as such. Hence there is only one kind of a muta- 
tion which includes all those varieties we have described.® What 
then is a mutation ? It is the rise of another external-aspect in 
a permanent matter after an earlier external-aspect has been 
repressed. 

As being relevant to the discussion and as being useful to further discussion 
he gives the divisions of the mutations of elements and of organs in the sUtra 
18. Thus . . . enumerated. He explains [the sUtra] by saying ^Thus.» An 
objector asks, ‘It is only the mind-stuff that has been described as being in 
mutation, not its various kinds, the mutation of external-aspect and of time- 
variation and of intensity. So how can this [that has been said] be extended 
by analogy* to these latter?’ In reply to this he says, ^of emergence and of 
restriction.^ Although the words external-aspect and time-variation and inten- 
sity have not been previously mentioned, it is not however true that the mutations 
of external-aspect and of time-variation and of intensity have not been described. 
This is the point in brief . — To continue. The mutation of external-aspect has 
been described in the words of this sQtra [iii. 9], “subliminal-impression 
of emergence . . . subliminal-impression of restriction.” And in showing this 
mutation of external-aspect, he has at the same time indicated the mutation of 
time-variation, which has its locus in the external-aspect, as he says in the 
words, ^the mutation of time-variation.^ A time-variation (laksa/ta) is that 
by which a kind of time is characterized. For, characterized by this, a thing is 
distinguished from other things with other times connected with them. The 
expression, ^the restriction having three time-variations^ has its explanation 
in the words ^connected with the three time-forms.^ The word ^time-fomC^ 
is an expression for time. <CThis [restriction], one may say, puts aside the first 
time-form whose time-variation is yet to come.)> Does it then go beyond its 
state as an external-aspect possessing a time-form ? No, he says. ^Without 
however passing out of its state as external-aspect.^ That very mutation which 
was yet to come is now present ; but the restriction [which was yet to come] 

* This would apply to the whole Koir/toT. upon the dharmin which remains un- 

* The mutations do not differ from the changed amid change. 

substance, but are the conditions for * The woide cUidefa, anudega, and adega are 

the self-identity of the substance discussed in Patafijali’s MahabhS$ya 

® For the reason that all change depends cn i 1. 56, vart. 1, p. 133 foot (Eiel- 

hom’s ed.). 
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does not [now] cease to be a restriction. This is the meaning. — Now comes his 
explanation of the present in the words ^in which condition it becomes manifest 
as being what it is^ in other words, in its nature ^ os producing certain effects 
peculiar to it. <SiA. manifestation^ is a moving actively forth. This is its 
second time-form as compared to its first time-form which was yet to come. 
An objector says, ‘ This may be so. But if one has reached the present after 
having put aside the future time-form, and after having put aside this [present] he 
is to reach the past, then Sir, there would be a creation and destruction of [these] 
time-forms. And this is not a desired result. For nothing is made to grow out 
of a non-existent, nor is an existent ever destroyed.’ In reply to this he says 
^ And it is not.^ The meaning is that he is not disconnected from the future 
and the past time-forms, inasmuch as they persist in their generic form. Having 
shown that the future restriction has a present time-variation, he shows that the 
present emergence has a past, its third form, by saying, 4Cla the same way, 
emergence.^ So then is the restriction alone future, and is the emergence not 
[future] ? No. As he says, ^In the same manner, now emergence ^ So there 
is a re-existence as regards the generic form of emergence, but not as regards the 
[individual] phenomenalised form. For the past does not exist again. — ^Manifesta- 
tion of itself, as it is, is the same as the fact that that which is able to produce 
effects becomes visible. This mutation of time-variation, as described, recurs again 
and again in things of this kind, as he says, the same way . . now.» — He 
describes the mutation of intensity, which has only been pointed out by the 
mutation of external-aspect, by saying, Similarly, . . . intensity.^ In the case 
of external-aspects, the time-form of which is present, the intensity is equiva- 
lent to the presence or absence of power. And the mutation is the gradation of 
this [intensity] from moment to moment. He concludes this discussion by 
the words ^In these cases.:^ He specifies the various mutations as having a 
variety of relations * in accordance ’ with the teaching of the system, as he says 
^In these cases the substance.^ Then is this mutation of the aspects {guna) 
occasional ? The reply is, No. As he says ^Consequently.^ But why is this 
mutation perpetual ? In reply he says «For (co) . . . unstable. » The word 
^For [ca)^ is in the sense of cause. The ^changes» are the behaviour (pracdra). 
Why is it just so ? In reply he says «that which -constitutes the aspects 
^Is said to be» later in this same [satra]. — So this three-fold mutation of mind- 
stuff also is expounded by the author of the sUtras with regard to elements and 
organs as he says ^hus.!^ This three-fold mutation is the result of the distinc- 
tion between substance and external-aspects ; it is based upon the distinction 
between the substance and the external-aspects. So we have (tatra) a mutation 

* The thing is what it is (rode ri) because is a thing in relation 

the mutation is fulfilling a purpose. ’ Referring to the Panca 9 ikha’B c<Uam ca 
This IB the essence of any individual gunavrttam, which is not, however, 

form. here expressly attributed to him. Com- 

’ A sambandha is a relation ; a sambandhtn pare p. 213, note 1. 
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such as a cow or a water>jar as an external-aspect of the substances earth and 
other elements. And the external-aspects have mutations of time-yariation such 
as past and future and present. Again the cow or other [animal] changed into 
its present time-variation has mutations of intensity, such as childhood and boy- 
hood and youth and old age. And the water-jar or other [thing] has its mutation of 
intensity, such as newness or oldness. — Similarly organs, which are substances, 
have external aspects, which are the seeing of blue or of other colours. The 
external aspect has the present and the other time- variations. The time-variation 
which has the seeing of a jewel or some other [thing] has a mutation of intensity, 
such as the clearness or lack of clearness [of the seeing]. This mutation, thus 
described, of elements and of organs, is to be understood as being based upon 
the distinction between the substance and its external-aspects and time-variations 
and intensities. But as referring to the lack of distinction between them, it is 
mentioned when he says 4CBut in the strict sense.^ The word ^but^ differen- 
tiates this from the view that they are distinct. The absolute reality of this 
[mutation] is asserted, but [the absolute reality] of the other [three-fold] muta- 
tion is not denied. Why? ^or the external-aspect is nothing more than the 
substance itself:^ An objector says, ‘If the external-aspect is merely an evolved 
form of the substance, how then should the idea prevail in riie world that there 
is no confusion in the case of these [three] mutations ? ’ In reply to this he says, 
«in the form of an external-aspect.:^ The word Cextemal-aspect^ is here equiva- 
lent to external-aspect and to time-variation and to intensity. It is the substance 
that enters into evolved-fonns through the medium of these. So the [evolved- 
form] is one and is also not confused with [another]. Because [the 
external-aspects] the medium of this [substance], although not distinct from the 
substance, are not confused with each other. An objector says, ‘If the external- 
aspects are not distinct from the substance, and if the time-forms of the substance 
are distinct, then smce the external-aspects are not different from the substance, 
the external-aspects would be like a substance.’ To which he replies, ^n 
such cases ... of the . . . external-aspect.:^ The ^tate^ means a particular 
arrangement-of-part8.‘ Just as a plate of gold’ or of some other substance 
may receive a particular name and [be called] a necklace or a svastika, [so] there 
is an alteration only as [concerns the form of the ornaments], but the matter 
gold does not become something not gold, because there is no absolute distinction 
[between the substance and the external-aspect]. This is the intention of what 
he is about to say. He bnngs forward a Buddhist, who holds the doctrine of 
the absolute unity [of substance and of external-aspect], by saying, «An opponent 
objects as follows.:^ ‘For the necklace and other things thus coming into 
existence are external-aspects only and are real in the strict sense. But there is 
no such thing called “gold”, some one thing present in many external-aspects [and 
yet different from them]. But if it be assumed that the matter persists even in 

’ Compare i. 43, p. 90^ (Calc, ed.) and the pamllela given there. 

’ See ii. 28, p. IIV (Calc, ed.). 
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the external-aspects which are ceasing to be, then [the matter], like the Power 
of Intellect (ciit), would not enter into mutations, but would continue existing 
absolutely unchanged. The continued existence in another form means the 
throwing away of its own form as consisting of mutations and the exchange of 
this for another, the absolutely changeless. Just as the Power of Intellect 
although the aspects divide themselves into one alteration after another, does 
not relapse from its own self and remains absolutely unchanged, so likewise 
gold, &c., would remain absolutely unchanged, — a proposition which you do not 
admit. So matter is something not different from its external-aspects.’ This ob- 
jection he refutes by saying 4!thi8, [he replies, involves] no weakness.^ ^Why?^ 
^£ecause we do not maintain an absolute unity.2^ Had we to admit the absolute 
permanence of matter, as of the Power of Intellect^ then we should have 
lain open to this taunt. We, however, do not take our stand upon the doctrine 
of absolute permanence. On the contrary, we say that all these three worlds, 
and not merely matter, pass out of their phenomenalized individual forms, as pro- 
ducing effects fulfilling a purpose. Why ? ^For [we are bound to] deny that 
[the world] is permanent,^ on the ground of a source-of-valid-ideas. For if the 
water-jar were not to pass out of its [individual] phenomenalized form, then eve^ 
though reduced to the condition of potsherds or of broken bits, it would be as 
before clearly apperceived as a water-jar and it would have to fulfil the purposes 
[of a water-jar]. [But this cannot be.] Cionsequently the three worlds are not 
permanent. ‘ Very well then, suppose that [the jar] does not exist permanently 
in so far as it is not apperceived and does not fulfil the purposes of a water-jar, 
because like the sky-lotus it is illusory (tttccha),’ In reply to this he says, 4Ceven 
after it has passed out.l^ It is not absolutely illusory existence, so that it would 
be absolutely impermanent. Why? Because [we are obliged] to deny its 
annihilation, on the ground of a source-of-valid-ideas. To explain. Whatever is 
illusory existence, cannot be apperceived or produce effects, quite as in the case 
of the sky-lotus. Whereas these three worlds are from time to time apperceived 
and do produce effects, [and so are not absolutely illusory existences]. Similarly 
we should cite as illustrations proving existence {sattvahetu) (a) capacity for rising 
into consciousness, (b) materiality, (c) fitness for external-aspects and time-varia- 
tions and intensities and others, [which proofs] are wanting in the case of the 
sky-lotus or the man’s horns, which are absolutely illusory existences. Similarly 
[the jar] is not absolutely permanent so that it would be absolutely permanent like 
the Power of Intellect (cttt], but on the contrary it is [only] in some respects 
permanent. And thus it is established that it enters into mutations. So we 
must understand that, in the stat» of the lump of clay and of the following 
states, the effects such as the water-jar, which are yet to come, have an existence. 
The objector says, ' This may be true. But if an effect even after it has 
out [of individual phenomenalized existence] exists, why is it not apperceived ? 
The reply is, ^On being refunded.^ 4CBefunded^ [that is] resolved into its own 

* Reading ctttfakter. 
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cause. <SA. subtile form^ [that is] one not capable of being seen. And hence 
there is no apperception of it. — Having thus substantiated the mutation of 
external-aspect, he substantiates the mutation of time-variation also, in so far as 
they are inseparably connected with each other, by saying, «in the mutation of 
time-variation.^ The meaning is that each time-variation is inseparably con- 
nected with the two others. The objector says, ‘When one time-variation is in 
connexion, other time-variations are not perceived. How then [are these] connected 
with the former ? ' In reply he says, ^Take the case of a man.^ For an absence 
of experience does not do away with that which is established by the source-of-a- 
valid-idea. For the very fact that this [time-variation] has been made to rise 
[in consciousness], is the souice-of-the-valid-idea for the real existence of these 
[other time-variations], because a non-existent thing, such as a man’s horns, 
cannot be made to rise in consciousness. He sets up the objection uttered by 
another when he says, ^Here ... in the mutation of time-variation.^ ‘ If when 
an external-aspect is present, it is at the same time past and future, then all the 
three time-forms would be confounded. And if the time-forms are to be in 
successive times, then it would follow that the production of the non-existent 
[becomes possible].’ He meets the objection with the words, ^We meet this 
objection thus.^ For the existence of external-aspects in the present only 
is established by experience. From this it follows that [external-aspects are] 
in relation to earlier and to later time. [Why does it follow?] Because of 
course a non-existent does not come into being, nor is an existent annihilated, 
as he says, ^^Because if this were so, the mind-stuff could never.^ For the 
mind-stuff at a time following after anger, is experienced as havmg the external- 
aspect of passion. And if passion did not exist at the time of anger, in so far as 
[passion] was [at that time] future, how then could [passion] rise into conscious- 
ness ? And if it should not rise in consciousness, how could it be experienced ? 
[The objector continues,] ‘Even if this be granted, why would there not still be 
confusion of time-forms ? ’ The question is [contained in the phrase,] ^Moreover 
it is not possible.^ ‘What (Asm) cause is there for not confounding [the time- 
forms]?’ And (ca) is used in the sense of ‘but’. The answer is given in the 
words, ^the three.^ The three time-variations cannot possibly exist simul- 
taneously. In what? In one fluctuation of mind-stuff. But in successive 
times it is possible for each one of the time-variations to exist in its phenomenal 
[form] by the operation of the conditions which phenomenalize it [the time- 
variation]. Since the discussion of the time-variations depends upon the things- 
which-have-time-variations, therefore the time-variations, in so far as they have 
the form of the things-which-have-time-variations, belong to [or have the same 
nature as (tad-vaita)] these, that is, the things-which-have-time-vaiiations. 
On this same point he states his concurrence of opinion with Pancagikha 
the Master by saying ^t has been said.^ This has been explained' before. 
He brings the discussion to a close by the word ^Hence.^ The time-forms are 

' ii 15, p 135’* (Calc. ed.). 
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not confounded in so far as external-aspects •which are opposed to each other, for 
instance, those that have become visible and those that have become in'visible, 
are refunded into [their own causes]. He gives an illustration in the words ^To 
take an example. » Previously it was shown that anger must be thought to be 
in relation with passion. Now a passion referring to one object is shown to 
be in relation to a passion referring to another object. He takes up the subject 
referred to m the illustration by saying, «A similar [explanation] in the case of 
time-variation.^ An objector says, ‘ Even when it is assumed that [the mutations] 
are not absolutely distinct, the distinction may yet exist. So when the external- 
aspect or the time-variation or the intensity alters, the substance, in that it is not 
distinct from them, should also alter. And it is just this that we do not accept, 
because it is contrary to the experience that the [permanent] substance is in- 
separably connected [•with its oivn states which are impermanent].' In reply to 
this he says, ^The three time-forms do not belong to the substance.)^ Because it 
is the external-aspects, which are distinct from it, that have the three time-forms. 
That it is the external-aspects which are connected with the three time-forms is 
made clear by the words, «These [external-aspeots].^ ^Have a time-variation;^ 
means manifested [that is] present. 4CDo not have a time-variation^ means un- 
manifested [that is] future or past. Of these [two], those-that-have-a-time-vaiia- 
tion, when they attain to the various intensities, either to powerfulness or to 
weakness, are referred to as being different^ from other intensities, but not from 
other matter. The word ^Cintensity;^ is here used in the sense of external- 
aspect and of time-variation and of intensity. What he means to say is this : 
Now it is experience alone which determines the difference or the absence of 
difference between the substance and the external-aspects and the other [muta- 
tions]. Since the external-aspects and the rest are not absolutely identical with 
the substance, to the extent that the common nature of the external-aspect and 
of the other [mutations] should have the form of the substance. Nor is there 


absolute difference, to the extent that the common nature of external-aspects 
should be [as different as] horses and cows. Experience moreover although 
not establishing the fact that there is absolute [identity or difference], does 
show the substance as one * and as persisting in the external-aspects and other 
[mutations] which have the quality of coming into and of passing out of experience, 
and it does exclude the external-aspects from each other. [All] this is experienced 
by every one. So we conform ourselves to this experience. We are not at 
liberty to throw it away, and to dispose of the experiences of the external-aspects 
as we like. On this same point he gives an example from ordinary life in the 


words, ^Thus the same stroke.^ Just as the stroke, which in itself is precisely 
the same, in relation to the various positions is called a hundred and other 


names, so the substance, which in itself is precisely the same, is repeatedly 
given a name in accordance with the alteration of its external-aspect and its 


^ Reading anyatvetia. 

® Thus the bauddha theory p. 205^ (Calc, ed.) is partially conceded. 
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time-variation and its intensity. This is the meaning. To illustrate the matter 
he gives another simile in the words, 4CSo too the same woman,^ At this point 
he raises an objection, made by an opponent, by saying, ^intensity.^ When 
there is a mutation of intensity, [that is] a mutation of external-aspect and of 
time-variation and of intensity, one would be involved in a fault with regard to 
the absolute [permanence] of the substance and of the external-aspect and of the 
time-variation and of the intensity. He asks, ^How [The objector] gives the 
answer in the words, ^On the ground that the functional-activity . . . the time- 
form.^ For we can see that the functional-activity of that which is future in its 
time-form as belonging to curds is present as belonging to milk, because [the 
functional activity of the future] is shut off by this [functional-activity of the 
present]. For this reason when the external-aspect which has the time-variation 
(iaksaau) of the curds, although existent in the milk, does not exert its own 
functional-activity, then the undertaking of the business [of the effects to be 
accomplished] by curdling and the other [changes], is called future. And it is 
called present when it is thus active ; and past when it has done the business 
of curdling and the other [changes] and stopped. To this extent then it 
must follow that the substance and the external-aspects and the time-variations 
and the intensities, although persisting in all three times, are absolutely [per- 
manent]. For permanence is existence at all times. And in [these] four cases, 
whether they exist at all times or do not exist [at all times], there is no produc- 
tion.* This much only is the time-variation [laksana) of the absolutely permanent. 
And in the case of the Power of Intellect {ctti-foMt) also, which is absolutely 
permanent, there is no other special feature. This is the point. He meets the 
objection in the words ^ut that [alleged] weakness does not exist.^ There is 
no weakness there. Why ? Because although the substrate {ffunin) is permanent, 
the aspects (^na) suffer antagonisms,* the one of [the aspects] being capable of 
being overcome and the others of overcoming. This is their variety. What he 
means to say is this : Although there is existence at all times in the case of all 
four, still, in so far as there is a variety in the antagonisms of the aspects {gund), 
in that the various evolved-forms of which this [variety] consists become visible 
or invisible, and in so far as they enter into mutation^ there is no absolute 
[permanence]. Whereas in the case of the Power of Intellect {cih-^Ui) there is 
no becoming visible or beeonoing invisible of evolved-forms which belong to itself. 
Thus [this] is absolutely permanent. As they say,’ “ The learned call that perma- 
nent the nature of which does not perish.” That this variety of antagonisms is 
the cause of the variety of the evolved forms in the case of both the evolving- 
substance and the evolved-substance is shown by the words, ^Just as.^ Just 

* If it is to exist at all times, then, like the ’ This word vimarda occurs once only in the 
citifdkti, it could not be produced. Or Bha^a. But Yacsspati uses it four 
if it is not to exist at any time, then, times besides this, i 2, p. 11*; iiL 13, 
like the horns of a man, it could not pp. 209*°, 210*>' (Calc, ed ). 
be produced. This is BSlarama’s gloss. ’ Compare MBh. xiL 318. 102 (= 11826). 
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as the arrangement of parts,* as distinguished ({a%fa»a) by being a mutation of 
earth and of other [coarse elements], is itself merely an external aspect and has a 
beginning and an end, in that it becomes invisible, — [so] «sound and the rest,^ 
the subtile elements sound and touch and colour and taste and smell, are not 
perishable as compared with their own products, and do not, like them, become 
invisible. He shows how this is in the case of the evolving-matter by the 
words, ^so the resoluble.^ ^To it the term evolved-form (utMra) is applied.^ 
But the Power of Thought {citi-qakti) is not subject to this kind of evolution of 
form. This is the point. — ^Having thus taken up by way of illustration both 
the evolved-matter and the evolving-cause, which are well enough known to 
thinking persona, he takes up in the case of the evolved-matter only, which is 
well enough known to the popular [mind], the variety of the antagonisms of the 
aspects {guttd^ which leads to variety in the mutations of external*aspect and of 
time-variation and of intensity, by saying, 4CThe following serves as an illustra- 
tion.^ There is no necessity that the mutation of intensity should belong to 
time-variations only. For all [three], external-aspect and time-variation and 
intensity, are expressed by the word ‘intensity’. Therefore the one [kind of] 
mutation is intensity which is common to all. Accordingly he sa 3 ns, €^Thus the 
substance only.^ He gives the distinguishing-characteristic of the mutation 
which includes [all] by saying, ^n a permanent.^ The word ‘ external-aspect ’ 
is an expression for external-aspect and for time-variation and for intensity, in 
so far as it is that in which they inhere. 


Among these [mutations], 

14. A substance conforms itself to quiescent and uprisen 
and indeterminable external-aspects. 

An external aspect * is [to speak, precisely] only a power of the 
substance as limited hy its pre-established harmony® [with regard 
to efiPects]. And it is known as an actual existence, of which the 
existence is inferred by the kind of effect which it generates, as 


* Vacaepati uses tamsthana as the equiva- 
lent to aammveia ui. 26, p 238*, and iv. 
13, p. 291*. It IB applied only to collec- 
tiouB of mtthdbhufa ; and is sometimeB 
not different from external form (murti), 
lii. 53, p 272*, and ui. 13, p. 210* ; or 
again, the parts of grains, lii. 13, 

p 205‘, lii. 15, p. 216* , or the parts of 
wor^, ui. 17, p. 222» ; or of the limbs 
of birds, ii 46, p. 185’*. See also ii. 28, 
p. 170**, and iii. 26, p, 239' (Calc. ed.). 


• The same entity, regarded from the side 

of permanence, is a mutation {pari- 
nama ) ; from the side of change is an 
external aspect. 

* The word yogyats is used in the siitra 

ii. 53. The word yogyatva is in the 
sBtra ii. 41 and in the Bhasya, p. 182** 
(Calc. ed). Yacaspati uses it five 
times: u. 6, p. 116*; u. 23, p. 157*; 
ii. 32, p. 176'*; iii. 14, p 211>®-*». 
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one or another [form] of the single [substance]. Of these [forms] 
that is called present, if it be that the external-aspect is passing 
through [the state] of its peculiar ftinetional-activity . This is different 
from the other external-aspects both the quiescent and the indeter- 
minable [states]. But when it has rejoined its general [or latent] 
form, then how could that external-aspect be distinguished from 
any other, since it is then of the very nature of the substance itself? 
There are, as every one knows, three of these external-aspects 
within the substance, the quiescent and the uprisen and the indeter- 
minable. Of these the quiescent are those that have come to rest by 
finishing their functional-activity. The uprisen are those in active 
function; and these [uprisen] are immediately-contiguous {sam- 
anantara) to the futm-e time-variation. While the past come after 
the present. Why do not the present come after the past ? Because 
there is no relation of antecedent and consequent [between them]. 
The relation of antecedent and consequent in the case of the fiiture 
and the present ^ is not the same as [this relation] in the case of the 
past * [and of the present]. Therefore there is [no later external- 
aspect] immediately contiguous to the past. Consequently the 
future only is immediately contiguous [as being antecedent] to the 
present. — Now the indeterminable [external-aspects], what are 
they? Everything containing the essence of everything. Upon 
which it has been said, “ That which in the various forms ® of taste 
and other [subtile elements] contains the mutations of [the coarse 
elements of] water and of earth is found in plants ; likewise [that 
which is mutable] in plants is found in animals, and of animals in 
plants.” In this sense, in so far as the common nature is not 
destroyed, we use the term ‘ everything contains the essence of 
everything.’ StiU, because of connexion with place and time and 
form* and cause, the external-aspects do not of course manifest 
themselves at the same time.® That which passes through a 

* The YSrtiika says that this crimination is made. The contrast 

® In this case there is pragihvansa. between the two is similar to the 

* Compare Vacaepati’e quotation iv. 13, Cartesian nee of ‘ clear ' and * distinct.' 

p. 291' from the VSyu Fur. ; and also ' The BihSner MS and the text of Bodas 

Yogavasi;^, TJtpattiprakarapa 78. (Bom. Sanskrit Ser.), p. 134', both read 

' The word rSpa is need for colour and form ; vpahandhst. 

the word Skara for form when a die- 

29 [b.o.s. It] 
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succession of these external-aspects, whether manifested or unmani- 
fested, and which has as its essence the generic form and the 
particular,^ and which is present-in-all-but-difierent-from-them® 
[anvayir^j , — ^that is a substance. But the [Yogacara] who holds 
that this world is nothing but external-aspects without [a sub- 
stance] present-in-all-but-diflferent-from-thein, — ^for him there would 
he no experience. Why would this he so ? [The reply is,] how 
could one consciousness of a subject-of-experience (bhohrtvena) be 
held responsible for a deed done by another consciousness ? And 
there would also be no memory of this [consciousness]. For there is 
no such thing as recollection by one consciousness of something seen 
by another [consciousness]. And it is the substance permanently 
present-in-all-but-different-from-them which, upon the recognition 
of a thing is recognized as participating in the alteration of the 
external-aspect. Consequently it is not true that [this world] is 
nothing more than external-aspects without [a substance] present- 
in-aU-but-different-from-them. 

He gives tlie distingoisbing-characteristic of this substance to which the three- 
fold mutation belongs by the sQtra. 14. Among these [mutations] a substance 
conforms itself to quiescent and uprisen and indeterminable external- 
aspects. A substance (dJiarmm) is a thmg that has external-aspects {dharma). 
And because, unless one knows the extomal-aspects, one cannot know the 
substance, he mokes known what the external-aspect is in the word ^pre- 
established-harmonj.^ 4CThe substance^ means a material object such as clay. 
<COnly a powers [that is] the power of producing the dust and the lump of 
clay and the water-jar. This is the external-aspect,' in so far as these are 
contained in this [substance] in an imphenomenalized state. This is the point. 
An objector says, ‘ In so far as these exist therein in an unphenomenalized state 
they may become visible from within it, but how can the capacity to fetch 
water [in the jar] and similar [purposefiil acts], which could not have been got out 
of their cause [the clay], be obtained by them [that is, the finished products] ? • 
In reply to this he says, «a8 limited by its pre-estsblished-harmony.» The 
power to produce the water-jar is defined as being pre-established-harmony for 
things which fetch water. Hence the power to fetch water and the other 
[purposeful] acts are also obtained by the water-jars and other things from their 
own cause only. Thus [the capacity to fetch water] is not accidental [with 

‘ Compare i. 7, p. 21‘, and iii. 44, p. 257’ ’ See also L 45, p. 96< ; iiL 13, p. 205»; 

(Calc. ed.). M. 44, p. 257' {Calc. ed.). 

' Reading dAa;'ma&. 
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regard to the substance]. This is the point. — There is another interpretation. 
One might be asked, * What are substances? ’ The reply is, ^of the substance 
as limited by its pre-established-harmony.^ One might be asked, ‘ What is 
an esternal-aspect ? ’ The reply is, '^An external-aspect is only a power.')^ 
The meaning is that an external-aspect is only a pre-established-harmony 
belonging to these [substances]. Hence it is proven that the thing which has 
this [external-aspect] is the substance. Thus it becomes clear. — He describes 
the source-of-the-valid-idea [which proves] the real existence of these [external, 
aspects] in the words, 4CAnd it ... is inferred by the kind of effect which it 
generatea^ Of the single substance in one or another form as dust or as a 
lump of clay or as a water-jar. This is the meaning. And it differs because 
there are evidently different effects. This is another way of putting it (tti 
y&vat). It is observed [or] apperceived. With regard to these [external-aspects] 
he describes the difference between the lump of clay, which strikes upon [the 
thinking substance of] experience and is present, and the quiescent state of the 
clay as dust, and the indeterminable state of the clay as water-jar by saying 4COf 
these [forms] that is called present.)^ If there be no difference, then the dust 
and the water-jar would have their functional-activity co-extensive with that of 
the lump of clay. This is the point. But in the case of the unphenomenalized 
lump of clay, the establishment of the difference, as stated above, is impossible. 
[This] he says in the words, «But when.» What [then] is this [difference] ? 
By establishment of what difference will there be a differentiation ? Having 
thus mentioned that there is [this] establishment of a difference between the 
external-aspects, he analyses this difference in the words, ^There are, as every 
one knows.)^ The word ^Cuprisen^ means present. He now deduces the 
priority and the sequence of the time-forms in the words, 4CAnd these.^ A 
question is raised in the words, «Wby does not ‘ For what reason does not 
the present come after the past ? ’ This is the meaning. The reason is, ^Tbere 
is no relation of antecedent and consequent [between them].^ By speaking of 
the object [that is, absence of antecedence and consequence] he indicates that 
which contains as its object [the absence of antecedence and consequence], 
that is to say, the non-apperception [of this object]. He shows what this same 
non-apperception is, in so far as its properties are opposite to those of appercep- 
tion, in the words, 4Cin the case of the future and the present.^ He brings the 
discussion to a close with the word, ^Consequently.^ Consequently (tat) 
means for this reason. The future only is immediately contiguous as being 
antecedent to the present ; but the past is not. The present is immediately 
contiguous to the past as being antecedent to it ; but the indeterminable is not. 
Therefore it is established that the youngest of the time-forms is the past. An 
objector says, “ This may be true. The upiisen and the past may be surmised 

* Compare the passage at the end of the intensified. It is an external-aspect of 
Explanation of lii 15, “ Power also is the mind and it is inferred only by the 

a aubtilc state of effects that are expeiicncc of its coarse effects." 
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to be those external-aspects which are in experience and those which have been 
experienced. But external-states which are indeterminable cannot, in so far as 
they are indeterminable, be surmised.” With this in mind he asks, 4CNow ... 
What are the indeterminables? In what things do we look* for them? To 
this the answer is in the words 4^yerything containing the essence of every- 
thing. Upon which it has been said.^ This is made consistent in the words, 
. . . of water and of earth.^ For, in the case of water which contains [the 
subtile elements of] taste and colour and touch and sound, and m the case of 
earth which contains odour and taste and colour and touch and sound, various 
forms containing the mutations are observed as perceived in the taste and other 
[subtile elements] which are found in the root and fruit and blossoms and foliage 
and in the other parts of trees and creepers and shrubs. This cannot be a 
mutation of earth which is not of a similar essence, or of water which is not of a 
like kind. For, as it has already ^ been consistently stated, there can be no pro- 
duction of that which does not already exist. Similarly in the case of animals, 
human beings and beasts tame or wild, various tastes, &c., are observed coming 
from mutations of plants. For these [human beings and other animals] in eating 
the fruits [and leaves] and so on acquire a rich variety of forms, &c. In the same 
way, plants are observed to have a variety of forms coming from the mutations of 
animals. For it is known that pomegranates become as large as coco-nuts when 
sprinkled with blood. He brings the discussion to a close with the words, 
Cin this sense.:^ Thus everything, earth and water and all, contains all tastes 
and other [subtile elements]. He gives the reason for this in the words, 4Cin so 
far as the common nature is not destroyed.^ Because, in so far it is 
recognized everywhere, that-which-is-asserted (jcUi) of the common nature qf 
eaith and of water is not destroyed. An objector says, ‘If everything 
contains the essence of everything, then. Sir, since everything everywhere is 
always in every part close at hand, there would be a manifestation of all existences 
whatsoever at one and the same time. For an effect whose cause, lacking nothing, 
is close at hand, ought not long to delay.’ With this in mind he says, 4Cwith place 
and time.^ Although everything containing the essence of everything is a cause 
[of everything], still there has to be [a manifestation] 1. of that [particular] 
place which belongs to a [particular] effect [of this cause]. For instance, 
Elashmir is the place of the saffron-plant. Because although these [causes] 
exist in P3ncS,Ia and other countries, there is no coming actively forth ^ [of the 
plant]. Accordingly there is no manifestation of the saffi'on-plant in a place 
such as F&hc&la. 2. Likewise during the hot season, since no rain moves 
actively forth, there is no manifestation of rice-plants. 8. Similarly a doe 
* Beading sarnSrsamahe. spati it is the equivalent of abhiiyaktt 

« Compare ii 19, p. 149“ , iii 11, p. 201’ ; and occurs ii 4, p. 1 11’ , iii. 13, p. 203* ; 

iii. 13, pp. 206*'', 207® ; and asato lii. 14, p. 214’f BalarSma glosses the 

'nupajananat, ii. 15, p 132*. word mdyamanaUi amrihava »/», p. 214, 

’ The word aamuddeSra occurs once only in note 3 (Calc. ed.). 
the Bhasya iii. 13, p. 207’. In Vaoa- 
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does not give birth to a human being, because in her the human form does not 
develop. 4. In the same way, a nommeritorious person does not experience 
anything like pleasure, because in him no meritorious cause moves actively 
forth. Therefore because of connexion [or] separation by place or time or 
form or cause, things [that is] forms of being do not manifest themselves ^ 
at the same time. — Having thus given a classification to the external-aspects, 
he shows that the substance is preseni-in-all-but-different-from-them by saying, 
4 ; . . which ... of these . . The generic-form is the substance as such ; the 
particular is the external-aspect. The meaning is that its essence is of both 
these kinds. — Having thus shown that the substance which is established by 
experience is present-in-all-but-different-from-them, he reminds the Annihila* 
tionist {vatnagika), who does not assent to this and who assents to the theory 
of a momentary mind-stuff made of consciousness only, of the undesired 
contingency previously [i. 82] mentioned, and he does so in the words, 4:6ut 
the [Yogacara].^ [Also in the words,] 4^And . . . upon the recognition of a 
thing.^ For a thing observed by Devadatta is not recognized by Yajnadatta. 
Accordingly it is he who experiences that also recognizes. 


15. The order of the sequence {krcmd) is the reason for the 
order of the mutations. 


If it be possible * that a single substance has only a single muta- 
tion, then the order of the sequence is the cause of the order of the 
mutation. One finds, for example, clay in the form of dust, clay 
in the form of a lump, clay in the form of a water-jar, clay in the 
form of potsherds [and] clay in the form of small bits. It is in this 
sense that there is a sequence. 1. Whenever one external-aspect is 
immediately-contiguous to another external-aspect, it is [then in] 
sequence with it. The lump of [clay] falls away and the water-jar 
comes into existence. It is in such cases that a sequence in the 
mutation of external-aspects occurs. 2. There is a sequence in the 
mutation of time-variations. By reason of there being a future [time- 
variation] of the water-jar, there is a sequence [to it in the] present 
[time-variation]. Likewise by reason of there being a present [time- 
variation] of the lump [of clay], there is a sequence [to it in the] 


’ Reading with Bikaner MS dtmatiam. 

’ Reading prasakte, which represents this 
system. But if the reading be pra- 
sakteh (Kashmir MS. and Gahgadhara 
Shastri’s MS.), then the woid would 
be used as indicating that this is not 


possible. The form would be used as 
equivalent to a verbal form in -i/a 
according to Fan i 4 31 with Siddb. 
Eaum. (Nir. Sag , ed 1904), p. 144, last 
line. 
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past [time-variation]. There is no sequence for the past. Why is 
this ? When there is a relation of antecedent and sequent there 
is an immediate contiguity. But this relation does not occur in 
the case of the past. Consequently there is a sequence for two 
time-variations only. 3. There is none the less a sequence in the 
mutations of intensity, as when the oldness of a brand-new water- 
jar becomes evident first on its rim ^ (prdnte), and then manifesting 
itself in a sequence which conforms to the succession of moments, 
[finally] reaches a complete [individual] phenomenal [form]. This 
then is the third mutation and it is other than the external-aspect 
and the time-variation. These same sequences become what they are, 
so long as the distinction between the substance and the external- 
aspect holds. For the external-aspect as such also can become the 
substance in so far as another external-aspect is concerned. But 
since, strictly speaking, this same substance can be named external- 
aspect by virtue of attributing to it an identity with the substance, 
therefore this sequence shines forth in consciousness as a unit only. 
The external-aspects of the mind-stuff are of two kinds, those 
that are perceived and those that are unperceived. Of these 
two, the perceived have as their essence presented-ideas ; those 
that are unperceived have as their essence real-things {vastu) only. 
These latter are moreover just seven ; by inference the existence 
of [these external-aspects] as real things only is brought within 
reach. “ Eestriction - and right-living and subliminal-impressions 
and mutations and vitality and movement and power are external- 
aspects of mind-stuff excluded from sight.” 

16. The order of the sequenoe {krama) is the reason for the order of the 
mutations. [A question is stated for discussion.] ‘ Does one substance have only 
one mutation characterized (lakfaaa) by external-aspect and time-variation (laksana) 
and intensity? Or does it have many mutations characterized by external- 
aspect and time-variation and intensity ? Of these two which seems plausible ? 
[The answer of the objector is,] because the substance is one, the mutation is 
only one. For from a cause, which as such is one, there ought not to be a diversity 
of effects, because that diversity would have to be the result of chance.’ If this 
be taken so, the reply is given. As a result of the order of the sequence 

* In making a jar the rim is moulded first. the author of the Comment. Compare 

“ This seems to be a mnemonic veise by ui, 18, p. 230* (Calc. ed.). 
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there is an order of the mutations. Both ordinary men and men of trained 
minds search out with their own eyes, in clay which is one, a sequential 
succession of mutating form of dust and lump and water-jar and potsherds and 
small bits. And the immediate succession between the dust and the lump is 
one thing ; and that between the lump and the water-jar is another ; and 
that between the water-jar and the potsherds is another ; and that between the 
potsherds and the small bjts is another. Whatever is sequent with respect 
to the one is antecedent with respect to the other. This same difference of 
sequences, since it does not correspond to a single mutation, leads one to 
conclude that there are different mutations. Moreover the clay, although a 
single substance, undergoes a succession of mutations in sequences following 
the sequence of contact {samavadhana) with various co-operating causes which 
fall one after another into the sequence, and does not leave it [the succession 
of mutations] to chance. And as in the case of the order of the mutation of 
the external-aspects, so the reason for the order of the mutation of time-variations 
and for the order of the mutation of intensities is of the same kind as the order 
of the sequence. All this is made luminous in the words of the Comment, ^a 
single substance.^ On the assumption that there is an identity between the 
sequence and that which is in the sequence, it is said that this is its sequence, in 
the words, ^here is none the less a sequence in the mutations of intensity.» 
For it is thus when rice-grains, carefully guarded in a granary by a miser, after 
very many years become reduced to atoms, in that the arrangement of the parts 
[of the grain] is likely to crumble even at a touch of the hand. Such a 
[condition] would not result so suddenly {aJaismdt) in the case of brand-new 
rice-groins. Therefore in the sequence of successive moments this fact [that they 
are reduced to atoms] is seen to characterize those [grains] which have gotten 
into the sequence of very large and less large and large and mmute and more 
minute and very minute. This same order in the sequence does depend upon the 
distinction between the substance and the external-aspects, as he says, ^These 
same sequences.:^ Extended from the evolved-effect and up to resoluble [primary 
matter] there is this contingent relation of substance and external-aspects. 
Even [coarse elements] such as earth are external-aspects as compared with 
subtile elements, as he says, <;the external-aspect also.^ Because unresoluble 
[primary matter] is, strictly speaking, the only substance, it is usual to 
attribute identity to it. <Sy virtue of {taddvarenay» [that is] by virtue of 
having a common locus the substance would itself be an external-aspect For 
this very reason there would be only one mutation, that of the substance, since 
external-aspects and time-variations and intensities have entered into the sub- 
stance itself If this is so, it is almost equivalent to saying that the substance 
is far-removed from being absolutely permanent. — ^While discussing the mutations 
of the external-aspects he also states the diversity in the kinds of external- 
aspects of the mind-stuff by saying ^of the mind-stuff.^ ^Perceived^ means 
direct perceptions ; ^Cunperceived^ means indirect perceptions. Of these two. 
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those whose essence is presented-ideas are sources-of-valid-ideas and passions 
and the like. By the words ^real things only)^ he refers to the non-illuminating 
character [of things]. An objector says, ‘ This may be so. But if unperceived, 
they surely do not exist.’ In reply to this he says ^by inference.^ These 
[external aspects] are so described whose existence as real things only is brought 
within reach by inference. The word inference {anu-mana) means the proof {m&na) 
which comes after (anu), and, as having the same nature, verbal-communication 
is also [included in the term]. He brings together in a memorial-verse the 
seven unperceived external-aspects by saying, ^Bestriction.^ 1 The restriction 
of fluctuations is the unconscious stage [i 61] of the mind-stuff. We come 
to a knowledge of it by verbal-communication and by inference as being a 
state in which subliminal-impressions alone remain. 2. The word ^light- 
living^ is meant to include merit and demerit. Elsewhere the reading is ‘ karma’. 
In this case also merit and demerit produced by this [right-living] would have to 
be understood. And these are known either by verbal-communication or by 
inference baaed upon a knowledge from an experience of pleasure or of pain. 
3. But ^^subliminal-impression^ is inferred from memory. 4. Likewise, 
since the aspects (guna) are three, the changes of the aspects of the mind- 
stuff are unstable, and so 4^mutation^ from moment to moment is inferred. 
5. Similarly 4Cvitality^ which. is a kind of effort to sustain the breath. And 
since it is not known [to the mind], this external-aspect is inferred from 
expiration and inspiration. 6. Likewise ^movement^ of the mind (ceias) is 
activity, in accordance with its activity in connexion with the various senses 
and portions of the body, and this [activity] also is inferred from the 
connexion with it [that is, the mind]. 7. Similarly 4Cpower»* also is a 
subtile state of effects that are intensified. It is an external-aspect of the 
mind and it is inferred only by experience of its coarse effects. 


From here on the field-of-operation for the constraint [reached] by 
the yogin who has acquired all the means for the attainment of 
the desired object is discussed. 

16. As a result of constraint upon the three mutations [there 
follows] the knowledge of the past and the future. 

Yogins acquire knowledge of the past and of the future as a result 
of constraint upon the mutations of external-aspects and of time- 
variations and of intensities. Fixed-attention and contemplation 
and concentration, three in one, has been called [iii. 4] constraint. 
By this [constraint] the three mutations directly experienced 

* Compare ii. 14, p. 211'® (Calc. ed.). 
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produce knowledge of the past and of the future in these [three 
mutations]. 

From this point up to the end of the [third] Book the field-of-operation for the 
constraint and the supernormal powers indicative of the mastery over objects 
will be described. Here we have first discussed as the field-of-operation for 
constraint, for that yogin who has appropriated to himself all the aids to 
yoga, just those three mutations which have been described in detaiL This 
is in the words, 18. As a result of constraint upon the three mutations 
there follows the knowledge of the past and of the fntnre. An objector 
asks, ' Direct-experience occurs only where there is constraint. How then 
can constraint upon the three mutations directly-experience the past and the 
future ? ’ In reply to this he says, «By this [constraint ].» When the three 
mutations are brought under direct-experience by this [constraint], those [time- 
variations] of the past and the future, inseparably-connected-with-the-muta- 
tions-yet-different-from-them, become the objects of [intuitive] knowledge. And 
the direct-experiencd of the three mutations itself has as its essence the direct- 
experience of the past and the future which are included in [the three 
mutations]. Thus there is no difference of objects in the two cases of the 
constraint and of the direct-experience. 

17. Word and intended-object and presented-idea are con- 
fused because they are ' erroneously identified with each 
other. By constraint upon the distinctions between them 
[there arises the intuitive] knowledge (jnana) of the cries of 
all living beings. 

With regard to these [three,] voice has its function [in uttering] 
only the [sounds of] syllables. And the organ-of-hearing has as its 
object only that [emission of air] which has been mutated into 
a sound [by a contact with the eight places of articulation belong- 
ing to the vocal organ]. But it is a mental-process [buddhi) that 
grasps the word [as significant sound] by seizing^ the letter-sounds 
each in turn and binding them together [into one word]. Sounds- 
of-syllables (^arna) do not naturally® aid each other, for they 

‘ This eame point is mucli more elaborately of tbe real jewel does not shine out clear 

discussed by Vacaspati in his Tattva- at the first sight, hut shines out m its 

bindu (Benares, 1892), on page 10 at fullness in the final idea, the resultant 

the top, and also p. 3°. of several impressions, — so the sounds 

' The question is whether the sounds one singly do make the prototype manifest, 

by one or collectively make the pioto- but do not immediately make the pro- 

type (sphota) manifest. The reply seems totype in its perfection manifest, 

to he that just as the full knowledge 
30 [a.o.s. it] 
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cannot coexist at the same time. Not having attained-to-the- 
unity-of a word and not having [[conveyed a definite meaning], they 
become audible (avis) and they become inaudible {liras). Hence it 
is said that individually [letter-sounds] lack the nature of a word. 
On the other hand the [sounds of the] syllables one by one may 
be said to have the essence of a word ’ as being filled [pracita) with 
the power to furnish expressions for everything through their asso- 
ciation with other [sounds of] syllables which also co-operate [in this 
result]. And so they seem to pass into a multiplicity * of [word]- 
forms. A preceding [sound of a syllable] is mentally determined 
by the following and the following by the preceding to become-ar 
distinct-and-separate word. Thus a group of [sounds of] syllables 
follows in a sequence [of utterance] and is assigned by conventional 
usage to a [single] intended-object (artha). Hence though com- 
petent to indicate a great-number-of-things {sarva), a certain 
number of these [sounds of syllables], whatever that number may 
be, makes [but the one] object clear [to consciousness]. For example, 
g-o-h indicate [only that] thing [known as ‘ cow ’] with its dewlap 
and other specific features. Hence [also] the unity, which the 
mental-process makes known out of these [many sounds of 
syllables], determined as these are by conventional-usage by a 
single intended-object and seized and bound together into a fixed 
sequence of sounds, is the word. This unity [termed] a word is 
in every case the object of a single ® mental-process and requires 
a single [distinct] eflfort [of the organs of articulation]. It is a 
thing not having parts, and not having a sequence * [of parts]. 
It does not consist of [sounds of] syllables. It is a thing of the 
mind, and is brought into its function by means of the presented- 
idea [which we retain] of the final syllable-sound [in a group of these 
sounds]. If a man wish to convey information to another, he must 
express himself by these same syllable-sounds to which the others 
must listen. This use of speech to which no beginning [can be 

^ Compare Tattva Biadu, p. 6’ (Ben. ed.). * That is, a separate and distinct mental 

‘ A universe of meanmgs attached to one process. 

word. The concept vaiftariipi/am is * Compare Patafijali Mahabh. (Eielhom), 
approached hy Yacaspatimigra in i. 6”; i. 7* ; i. 75’ , i. 112“; ii. 123‘,and 

Samk Tatt. Eaum, on Earika zv. elsewhere. 
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assigned]permeates the thinking-substance of the ordinary man with 
subconscious-impressions [which come from the syllable-sounds]. 
Thus as a result of common understanding [sampratipattr) [the 
word] is thought to be something real in itself. It is owing to our 
knowing what this [word] means in accordance with conventional- 
usage that we attempt to divide it [into sounds of syllables]. Thus 
we say that the seizing-in-tum-and-binding-togetlier of this or 
that number of [sounds of] syllables in some such kind [of fixed 
sequence] is a word expressive of a single intended-object. But 
conventional-usage is essentially [what has been handed down] by 
the memory [of man]. It is a kind of erroneous identification 
of the word and the thing signified. So that there is a confusion 
of the word with the intended-object, and of the intended-object 
with the word. Here we see how conventional usage is a 
kind of erroneous identification of each with the other based 
upon memory. Thus it is that these [three], the word ‘ cow ' and 
the intended-object ‘ cow ’ and the presented-idea ‘ cow ’, get con- 
fused, because erroneously identified with one another. But he 
who recognizes these three as quite distinct is the knower of all. 
Furthermore, every word has the power ' to express a [complete] 
sentence. Thus when we utter the word ‘ tree we imply that it 
exists. For no intended-object of a word can lack existence. 
Similarly no action expressed [by a verb] is possible without the 
means-of-attaining [the action]. And so when we utter the word 
‘ cook-s', certain relations which are later expressly mentioned- are 
supplied to specify the meaning [by excluding other relations]. 
Thus we mention the man Chaitra as the agent,® rice as the object,* 
and fire as the means ® of the action [expressed by the verb ‘ cook ’]. 
We observe also that words are so constructed as to give the 
meaning of the sentence ; thus a ‘ Header ’ ® is ‘ one who recites 
Vedas ’ ; thus if we say ‘ lives ’, we mean [that he] ‘ keeps the breath 
of life.’ [ An d conversely] in this sentence there is a manifestation 


* The vcScyafaktt is discussed in the Tattva 
Bindu, p. 16 (Benares ed.). 

> Inaccordance with Patanjah Mahahhasya 
on 1 . 2. 45, vart, 4 , Kielhorn, i. 218t 
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of the meaning of words. But to determine whether a particular 
word denotes an action [described by a verb] or some relation 
[therewith, we must withdraw it from the sentence] and analyse 
its formation by making distinctions. Without such an [analysis] 
many a word such as hhavati or a^ah or ajdpayah ^ would remain 
ambiguous, because as regards its outer form it might be analysed 
either as a noun or as a verb (dkhydta). There is a distinction 
between these words and intended-objects and presented -ideas. 
To illustrate this [distinction]. ‘ The palace whitens ’ ; here the 
action [of a verb] is meant. ‘ The white palace ’ ; here a relation is 
meant, [that of the quality white with the action or process which 
produced it]. The word is in essence both an action [denoted 
by a verb] and a relation, and the termination [at the end of the 
word] conveys these meanings of [action and of relation]. But why 
is this so ? Because this [process of whitening] is identified with 
that, [its result, the quality white] ; so that in conventional-usage 
the presented-idea [of these objects seems to be] one and the same. 
But the white intended-object is that which becomes the thing 
upon which the word and the presented-idea depend. For this 
[intended-object] by reason of its own intensities passes-through- 
evolved-forms and does not correspond to the word nor to the mental- 
process [which are unchanging in themselves]. Similarly the word 
and similarly the presented-idea do not correspond the one with 
the other. The word [changes] in one way ; the intended-object 
in another way ; and the presented-idea in another way. Thus 
there is a distinction. And so it happens that by constraint upon 
this distinction a yogin attains [intuitive] knowledge of the cries 
of all creatures. 

Here is another field-of-operation for constraint stated in sCtia 17. Word . . 
knowledge ... In this [satra] while his intention is to explain a word as an 
expression of meaning, he describes first of all the object of the functional- 
activity of the vocal-organ by saying <C[n this [sOtra].!^ The ^voice:^ is the 
organ of voice ; it is that which phenomenalizes [the sounds of the] syllables 
and it has eight places of articulation. As is said [in the ^iksS 13], “ There 
are eight places of articulation of the [sounds of the] syllables, the chest and the 
throat and the head and the root of the tongue and the teeth and the nose and 

* Whitney ; Grammai, 2nd cd , 1042, 1 
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the lips and the palate.” This vocal organ has its function only in [uttering the 
sounds of the] syllables as they are known to ordinary sense-perception, and not 
as expressive of meanings. He explains the object of the functional-activity of 
the organ of hearing in the words «the organ-of-hearing.» The organ-of-hearing, 
however, has that only as its object which is mutated in the form of a particular 
[sound of a] syllable, which has as its essence a particular mutation of an 
emission-of-air (Mdflwo) subjected-to-eontaet {dbhtfMtin) with [the various places- 
of-articulation] belonging to the vocal organ But its object is not a word- 
expressing-a-meaning. This is what he wishes-to-say (ity artha). He distinguishes 
the word-expressing-a-meaning from the [sounds of the] syllables as known to 
ordinary sense-perception, by saying ^the word [as significant sound].^ But it 
is the mental-process that grasps the word as expressing-meaning by seizing the 
letter-sounds each in turn (anu) and binding them together [into one word]. 
Having grasped the letter-sounds (wada) as [the sounds of] syllables [%ama) one 
by one as they are known in sense-perception, it binds them in turn [that is] 
afterwards so that they are made to change into a unity and we can say g-o-h 
[that is to say] one word. By this [mental-process] the word is grasped. 
Although each of the preceding mental-processes [by stages] brings each word, 
[so long as it] has the form of the [sounds of] syllables, into consciousness, 
still the word [expressing meaning] does not clearly he [before us]. But at the 
last mental-act {vi}nana) it becomes clear. Thus it is said «a mental-process 
{Jbuddhi) grasps the word [as significant sound] by seizing the letter-sounds each 
in turn and binding them together [into one word].» To [the Mimansaka] who 
maintains that the [sounds of the] syllables in themselves express a meaning, in 
that a word cannot be discerned as one because the [sounds] are heterogeneous, 
he replies «the [sounds of the] syllablea» Now these [sounds of the] syllables 
must either 1. each singly {pi atyeka) arouse the idea (dhi) having a word expressing 
meaning as its content, like a row of pegs’ upon which a bag-of-netted-cords is 
hung ; or 2. in combination {samhata) like the stones which when together hold 
the pot. Not, in any case, 1. the first alternative, because from the single [sound 
of a syllable] the sense-perception of the thing does not rise in consciousness ; 
or because if it did proceed from a single one, the second and the third need not 
have been uttered. For when an action is completed, a means-of-attaiumg [that 
action] which adds nothing new cannot be counted as {ny&yaitpata) a means-of- 
attaining. Therefore 2. the second [alternative] remains. For the stones in com- 
bination can hold up the pot, because they are there at the same time. But the 
[sounds of the] syllables cannot be simultaneous. Accordingly, since it cannot 
be that aid is reciprocally given and received, they cannot by being together 
arouse the idea of the meaning. These [sounds of syllables] not attaining by 
themselves to a smgle special word and therefoie not conveying [the meaning], 
become now audible (ams) and now inaudible (iiras). Like the iron rods [of a 

’ This phr.isc m .ilmost Ibr same woids occnis in YaCiUj'ali'b T.illia Binilu, p. 5” 
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tripod which co-operate to hold a vessel] they are not, as being each by itself, 
termed a word. If, however, the [sounds of the] syllables were to attain to a 
word as a unit by being [each by itself] identical with the word, then the defect 
mentioned before would not apply, as he says ^On the other hand the [sounds of 
the] syllables one by one may be said to have the essence of a word.J& — ^Being filled 
with the power to furnish expressions for everything;^ [means] having anaccumu- 
lation of a great number of powers to indicate [things]. For the letter ‘ g ’ occurs 
in words like gav, and gana and gaura and naga expressing various meanings such 
as, for instance, the common-nature-of-cows. Thus [this letter] has the power to 
express this or that [meaning]. Likewise the letter ‘ o ’ occurs in words like 
somak and goeiA in words denoting the l^vara as the object-intended. This is to ho 
said wiMtotJswjMtoMdia with regard to aU [the letters] Furthermore the [sound of 
a] syllable such as ‘g ’ which co-operates* [in one set of cases], is the very same 
which is associated [and] connected with [the sound of] another syllable such as 
‘o’. These [sounds of the] syllables which have been so described are a general 
condition (bhdm) or state. Therefore they seem to pass into a multiplicity of forms 
[or] a plurality. But it does not actually pass into a plurality just because of 
[its own peculiar] state. — ^The ^preceding^ [sound of a] syllable, the letter ‘ g * 
by association with the following letter ‘ o ’ is thus distinguished from words like 
gana ; and the following letter ‘ o ’ hy association with the letter ‘ g ’ is dis- 
tinguished from words like goetA and thus becomes determined m the mental- 
process which seizes each in turn and binds them together to become a distinct- 
and-separate word-expressive-of-the-meaning {vacaJca) of the common-nature-of- 
the-cow, [to become] the word-prototype of the word ‘ cow ’. The connexion of 
ideas is this. [This happens in this way] because the presented-idea of the thing 
cannot be effected by successive [sounds of] syllables which do not occur [inaword] 
in a fixed sequence. Nor, when heaven or the highest sacrificial-merit (qpurca) 
is to be brought to pass, is it proper to say that just as sacrifices such as the 
Agneya* co-operate {sahitya) by means of purifications (samshara), so the [sounds 
of the] syllables [by means of sublimmal-impiessions (samsMra)] co-operate in the 
production of the mental-process of the thing. [It is not proper to say this,] because 
the argument breaks down when we apply the method of alternatives \mkdljpa). 
Surely this subhminal-impression (samshara) produced by the experience of [the 
sounds of the] syllables is either the one which generates memory, or it is the 
other, which is called sacrificial-merit* (apurva) and is likened to the purification 
(sam^ata) by the Agneya and similar [sacrifices]. Now first of all the second 

* Discussed at length on p. 6*‘ of the Tattva after the new moon. All six have the 

Bindu (Benares ed ) name of dargapUrnamasayaga. 

* Six sacrifices aie performed in two groups, • Compare the discussion of the spho^ as 

three without a break in the groups. analogous to the sacrifice m ^tia 

Three on the first day after the full Dipika i 1. 5, p. 68 ; i. 2. 10, p. 127. 

moon, the Agneya, the Upaiicu, the See also Tatti-a Bindu, p. 6'". On the 

Agnistoma , thice gaga on the fiist day intermixture of apurva see ^ast. Dip. 

11. 1. 5, p. 200. 
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[of these alternatives] cannot [be admitted], because of the difficulties in the 
assumption. It must be assumed that this [purification] is the very same as 
that which follows (pfflrua) sacrificial-merit. Whereas this [woid-type] which is 
one cannot be produced by experiences of [sounds of] syllables in sequences. 
Since we should have to assume [the existence] of many subsidiary purifications 
(samskara) each of the same kind [as the others]. It is this that is the difficulty. 
Furthermore so long as we do not know that this purification serves as a cause 
to make the intended-object known, it cannot be accepted as serving to produce 
this [meaning]. For a relation which is not known to serve the purpose of pre- 
senting the intended-object, cannot be accepted as serving [that purpose]. And, 
as for the subUminal-impresaion which is inferred from the memory which is its 
result, it is restricted [i 11] to that object, namely, the experience which was 
its cause. And it is therefore not in a position to arouse a subliminal-impres- 
sion which has something else, [namely, the presentation of the intended-object of 
that experience] as its object. For if this were so, any one having experienced 
any one object, would be able to know any [other] object. And it is not right to 
say that [sounds of] syllables which arise in the mirror of such a memory as takes 
its origin in the sum-total (pinda) of subliminal-impressions — ^produced by the 
experience of each syllable singly — can express meaning [because the sounds of 
the syllables] are recognized as belonging together. For that would involve-the- 
conclusion that the idea of the intended object could be produced indiscriminately 
(avigesena), whether the [sounds of the syllables] be experienced in a sequence or 
out of a sequence or in reversed sequence. And it cannot be that this knowledge 
from memory can bring before itself {gocarayitwn) that succession of sounds of 
syllables which was active in the previous experience. Hence in so far as it is 
not possible from the [sounds of the] syllables to have the presentation of the 
intended-object, it must be supposed that there is an experience^ of the word as 
being single which could give rise to [the presentation of the intended-object’]. 
The same objection, moreover, does not apply with reference to the word. For 
the word is phenomenalized by [sounds of] syllables only when single and differ- 
ing according to the difference ^ in the effort [of articulation]. And inasmuch 
as the words are alike in so far as they are produced through the action of the 
like places [of articulation] by sounds which are the conditions-which-pheno- 
menalize the various words each unlike the other, [the soimds] do make a word 
similar [to other words]. This word [go] is similar to other words which have 
the ‘ g ’ sound, but in other respects it is dissimilar, since their dissimilarities 
are different in so far as the various other [syllables] are associated [with this 
syllable]. Because of [this] peculiarity of this [word], although it is one, and 

‘ So his position is this The sphota is a * The word sva evidently refers to the 
subliminal-impression in the huddhi. bracketed phrase. 

The huddhi forms the intended-object ’ See Fatanjali : Mahabhasya on i. 1. 9, 
under the influence of the sphota. vart 2, vol. i, p- 61 ; also on viii. 4. 

48, vol HI, p 466 (Kielhorn). 
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altogether a unit {ammyam), still the sounds-of-the-syllables make it appear as 
a collection [samyai/a) and not as a unit. Just as a face, although it is one, with 
a definite colour and dimension and look, is made to appear, by [refleoliun in] a 
gem ' or a sword-blade or a mirror, to be more than one and as ha-ving more 
than one colour and dimension and look. But this is not so in the strict 
sense. Whereas the [sounds of thej syllables are parts of the partless word and 
are formed of the similarities and peculiarities. 

Therefore the mental-process {huclclJu) of this [word], in the case of a particular 
word, supports itself upon the word-prototype (sphota) which is undivided and 
partless, although it seems to be divided and seems to have parts. Therefore 
a part, the letter ‘ g of one particular word-prototype, the word ‘ go ’ cannot 
cause that [namely, the partlesa prototype] of which it [the ‘ g ’] is part to come 
forth, because of the similarity of this word-prototype with that of words like 
gaura. Therefore when made special-and-distinct by the letter ‘ o ’, it is able to 
cause that of which it is a part, [namely the word-prototype ‘ go ’,] to come forth. 
Similarly the part which is the letter * o ’ is also not able, because of its similarity 
with words like ^ociA,to cause that of which it is a part, namely the word-prototype 
‘ go ’, to come forth. So when made special-and-distinct by the letter ‘ g ', it is 
able to cause [its own prototype] to come forth And although [these two ‘g ’ 
and ‘o’] do not naturally belong together, still through [their] subliminal- 
impressions they do belong together. And thus it is consistent to have the 
lelation of qualified and qualifier between them. Nor can it be said that the 
two subliminol-impi'essions have each a different object, since the experiences 
whoso objects were the two parts, and also the two subliminal-impressions 
which result from the experiences, have one word as theii object. The word 
moreover is not distinctly [avyaTctd) experienced when only part of it is experienced. 
Whereas it is perceived distinctly by the idea which seizes the [sounds of the] 
syllables in turn and binds them together, — [the idea] which is produced by the 
subliminal-impressions which arise from the experience of the parts. This is 
the difference. And we find that the first indistinct experience does produce 
a distinct experience by arousing subliminal-impressions in a sequence [of 
degrees of distinctness], just as the presented-idea that the tree when seen from a 
distance is green » {Jianta), although indistinct, leads to the distinct presented-idea 
of the tree. But this kind [of an idea] is impossible in an experience wherein 
the [sounds of the] syllables should represent intended-objects. For surely one 
cannot say that the [sounds of the] syllables do each singly give rise to an indistinct 
presented-idea of the intended-object, and ultimately to a distinct idea. For 
distinctness and indistinctness are restricted to cases of perceptive thinking. 
But [in this case] the presentation of the intended-object is to be aroused by the 


* The illustration and discussion are given 

more fully in the Tattva Bindu, p. 6’ 

* This reading given in the analogous 


passage in the Tattva Bindu [p. 5“] by 
the same’ author seems preferable to 
the reading of ‘ elephant ’ (hash). 
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syllables, and is not a perception. So if this [unperceived presentation of the 
intended-object] is produced by the [sounds of the] syllables, it would be 
produced quite clear or it would not be produced at all. But it could 

not be unclear. Whereas for the word-prototype you have to assume a clear 
or an unclear form in that there is a perception of it made distinct by sounds. 
So the case is not analogous [in that the word cannot be perceived unless the 
sounds be distinct, whereas the sounds can be distinctly perceived]. Thus 
the [sounds of the] syllables combined in the mental-process which seizes them 
in turn and binds them together, and which has its origin in the organ-of-hearing, 
— in this, together with the subliminal-impressions generated by experience of 
the [sounds of the] syllables, one by one, become the word-prototype of a single 
word. If there should be an alteration of the sequence, [then], in so far as there 
might not bo any special-and-distinet effort [of the organ-of-voice], giving heed 
to the fixed order,' which would set in operation the special-and-distinct 
effort that alone can make this [word-prototype] manifest, it would follow that 
there would be no manifestation of it at all. In so far as the [sounds of 
the] syllables conform to [this] sequence and are determined by being the 
conventional-usage for an intended-object they display as their object a word 
as-it-is-usually-understood as having parts and as having its determination by 
conventional-usage only. — ^Whatever that number might be» means two or 
three, three or four, five or six. Though competent to indicate a great number 
of things, a certain number of these [sounds of] syllables makes but the one 
intended-object clear [to consciousness, for example] g^o-h [makes clear to 
consciousness only the one object known as 'cow'] having its dewlap [and 
other specific features]. It might then be said that the [sounds of the] 
syllables only, in so far as they accord with conventional-usage, have ex- 
pressive power, and accordingly there is no so-called word which is a unit. 
In reply to this he says, '^CHence ... of these.^ — ^Into a fixed sequence of 
sounds^ means a sequence caused by sounds. — ^Seized and bound together)^ 
are those in whose case the sequence of sounds is of that kind. — ^Which the 
mental-process makes kuown^ in the sense that it is made known or becomes 
clear by reason of the mental-process. It has been said, in harmony with the 
view of persons of not very fine msight, that the ‘g’ and ‘o’ and ‘h’ are 
determined by conventional-usage [as denoting the thmg termed ‘ cow ’] And 
this is so because, in so far as the ‘ g ’ and the other [sounds of syllables] are 
parts of this [word], they are identical with it and so express its meaning. 
But we are of opinion, that, as any one can see, it is a unity that is called a woid 
which expresses a meaning. This he makes clear by saying ^This unity.)^ 
The connexion [of ideas] is that this unity [termed] a word is by an ordinary 
mental-process believed [to be made of sounds of syllables]. Why should it be 
a unit? In reply to this he says ^object of a single mental-process.}^ It is 

' Precisely as there is a fixed sequence without break of the several sacrifices. 

31 [h.O 8 Jl] 
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a unit since it is the object of that mental-process which is a unit in form so 
that one says ‘ g-o-h ’ [that is] one word. He shows what it is that makes this 
distinct by saying Requires a single [ distinct] effort.^ The effort [of articulation] 
which makes the word r-a-s-a distinct is different in character from that which 
makes the word s-a-r-a distinct [vyanjaha). This [effort] moreover is determined 
by the result in the form of the manifestation of the word s-a-r-a in that* it 
begins [differently] ; it has a definite succession [of sounds] ; and this is the single 
[and distinct effort]. This it was which was required. «It is a thing without 
parts^ because in reality it has no parts. These we only assume because of 
certain similarities and dissimilarities. Hence also it is ^without a sequence 
of parted because there it has no definite succession. An objector says, ‘The 
[sounds of the] syllables have a definite succession, and they are parts of this 
[word]. How then can the word be without parts, and without a sequence of 
parts ? ' In reply to this he says ^It does not consist of [sounds of] syllables ^ 
For it does not have the [sounds of the] syllables as its parts. On the contrary 
the word itself, because of certain similarities and dissimilarities, is generally 
assumed to have the form of this or that [sound] and [so] appears in what is 
not its real form. For the faces as reflected in a jewel or a sword-blade or 
a mirror are not parts of the real face. 4Clt is a thmg of the mind)^ made known 
by the mental-process which seizes in turn and bmds together [the sounds of 
the syllables]. «It is brought before [us]» [or] made an object by the operation 
(vyapara) of the presented-idea of the final [sound of the] syllable, — [by the 
operation, that is, of] the subliminal-impression [of the final syllable] together 
with the subliminal-impressions generated by the experience of [sounds of] the pre- 
vious syllables. For it has already {adhastat) been explained that the experience 
of the syllables and of the subliminal-impressions arising from them are the 
object of the word. The objector says, ‘ This may be so. But if the word-as- 
such (pada-iattva) has no parts or sequence or [sounds of] syllables, why is it not 
generally assumed to be of such a kind ? For a bead of crystal, when overlaid 
with a coating of red-dye, does not, when that coating is removed, cease to be 
perceived as transparent and white. Therefore the [sounds of the] syllables are 
real [parts of the word].’ In reply to this he says ^to another.}^ If a man wish 
to convey information he must express himself Ijy, he must utter, the very 
[sounds of the] syllables to which the hearers must listen. This use of speech, 
to which no beginning [can be assigned], depends upon words consisting of 
distinct syllables. And the subconscious-impression produced by it has also no 
beginning. The mental-process of the ordinary man {loka) is permeated [and] 
pervaded (vosito) by this [subconscious-impression] and has to do with a word 
constructed of separate [sounds of] syllables. Thus as a result of usage, by the 
consensus of the elders, this word is thought of as something real in itself, 
as having reality in the strict sense. What he means to say is this : There is 
a certain thing, the limiting-condition, which is in correlation with the thing- 
* Does upakramatas mean ‘ which is under consideration ’ 
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to-be-ezpo8ed'to-limiting>conclitions (upadAe^a) and which is somelimes in 
correlation and sometimes out of correlation with it. Such a thing is red-dye. 
I7ow when this is out of correlation, the crystal shines forth in its natural trans- 
parent and white form. And it is quite proper [that the crystal should then 
shine forth]. But the presented-idea of the word, — because it is not brought into 
[consciousness] (omutpSda) by anything other than the particular sound brought 
about by the particular effort [of articulation], and in so far as this [presented- 
idea] is always turbid with flaws of dissimilarity, — can generate the presented- 
idea [of the word] only as being in essence [sounds of] syllables. So how can 
there be the ordinary knowledge of a word when diyested of its limiting 
conditions? As they' say, “Sounds because in themselves alike bring about 
false notions ; that which makes these [sounds] apperceived is the cause of this 
false notion. And for those whose knowledge of words is made known by the 
means [which produce it, that is, the sounds of the syllables] there is an 
inevitable false notion. This results in an overthrow {badh&) of [all] knowledge 
and would cause an un&iling confusion of [all dealings] in the world.” 
Because the essence of a word shines out turhid with separate [sounds of] syllables, 
for this reason persona of not very flne insight, deeming the syllables themselves 
to he the word, use conventionally these very [sounds of] syllables, which have 
taken certain forms, with certain intended-objects, as he says ^of this.^ This 
word, although by nature (qTdnakis) a unity, is separated on the basis of the know- 
ledge of the conventional-usage [of this word] to suit the purposes of persons 
whose insight is not very fine, as if its essence were separate [sounds of] syllables. 
He describes this separation of the word into [sounds of] syllables by saying 
Cthis or that number.^ Of this or that number [that is] neither more nor less. 
Cin some such kind)^ means a particular continuous sequence. €The seizing in 
turn and binding together!^ means under the influence of a single mental-process. 
[This is] a word expressive of a single intended-object, such as a cow. The 
objector says, ‘If conventional-usage is such a word expressive of a single 
intended-object only, then. Sir, there would be an erroneous identification of 
word and intended-object.’ In reply to this he says <But conventional-usage.;^ 
^^Essentially . . . memory)^ is that which in itself is memory. For conventional- 
usage, merely because you can say that it prevails [hrta), is not sufficient to define 
the intended-object ; but it must also be remembered. What he means to say 
is this. In a conventional-usage whidi makes no difference a difference is 
somehow imagined. [And therefore] the genitive case is used [to denote the 
distinction between the word and the thing]. — ^When one who knows the 

' Fiofessor Ganganath JhS has found a Consequently they are not from any 
reference to these same verses in the Mimahsa work. Possibly they may be 

Nyayaratn&kara, a commentary on the found in the nnpnhlish^ portions of 

^io^varttika (Chaukbambba Sans the Yakyapadiya. I have not found 

Series, p 880). Herein we find them them in the printed fascicles, 
refeired to as vSiyUkaranair uktam. 
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distinction between these [three] performs constraint upon this [distinction] 
he becomes the knower of all,'-has an [intuitive] knowledge of the cries 
of all hving beings. — Thus having analysed that unit, the word, which is 
without parts, although the parts are assumed to be in the [sounds of the] 
syllables, he says, with the intent to analyse the sentence, which has an 
imaginary division into parts, but which is a unit and has no parts ^Further- 
more, every word has the power to express a [complete] sentence.^ The 
connexion [of ideas] is this. A word is used to convey information to another. 
And the other should have precisely that information conveyed to him which 
the woids are intended to convey. And these [words] are also capable of giving 
that same information which deals with acceptance or [rejection {liana) or 
indifference (upe^aa)]. And they do not deal [tadgocara) with the meaning {artha) 
of the word only, but with the meaning of the sentence. So all words must 
subserve the meaning of the sentence. And accordingly the meaning of the 
sentence is that of these [words] also. And it is for this reason that whenever 
a word is used alone, it is always associated with another word, and the sense 
follows fiom that word, but not from the [first] word used alone. Why? 
Because by itself (tanmatrasya) it has no capacity. Thus it is the sentence that 
in all cases expresses the words ; hut the words do not. However, as forming 
parts of this [that is, the sentence], the words also have expressive power with 
respect to the sense of the sentence, just as with respect to the word the [sounds 
of the] syllables as constituting it have also expressive power. Thus then just 
as each single [sound of a] syllable embraces the power to express all intended- 
objects of words, so also each single word embraces the power to express the 
meaning of all sentences. This is what is expressed by the words ^Furthermore, 
every word has the power to express a [complete] sentence. Thus when we 
utter the word ‘ tree ’, we imply that it exists.^ The meaning is that the word 
‘ tree ’ in conjunction with the implied word ‘ is ’ leads to the meaning of the 
sentence. Therefore as forming part of the sentence, the word * tree ’ produces 
that meaning {tatra variate). But it it bo asked why the word * is ’ is implied, 
the reply is «:No intended-object can lack existence.)^ For the means for 
defining the meanings of words is popular-usage* {loka). And this popular- 
usage combines the meaning of the word as it is alone with the meaning ‘ is ’ 
and in all such cases makes the meaning of a sentence. This same [popular- 
usage] is the meaning of a word which cannot lack existence. Hence those ® 
who know the functions of words have [this] agreement-of-usage (vyavahsra), 
Wherever there is no other verb, ‘ is ’ in the sense of being should be used.” 
Having stated that a nominal-base ’ never lacks its action [expressed by a verb], 
he shows that any particular verb is never without a relation by saying ^And so 


* Coinpaie Patanjali Mahabhasya i. 2 1, 
vSrt. 2 (Kielhorn’s ed., vol. i, p. 217j. 

’ See also for comparison Patanjali Maha- 


bhasya on v, 2. 94. 

' Discussed in Pataqjali Mahabhasya on 
1 . 2 45 . 
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when we utter.^ For when we utter the word ‘ cook-s all relations which are 
suitable for association with it are implied. For this reason there is an express 
statement of thespecial relations of this [verb], and the purpose [of this statement] 
is to exclude other [relations]. Thus the meaning of the sentence consists in 
nothing but the specializing [of the relations]. Similarly although out of all 
relations, a word is found to stand for the meaning of the sentence ; and the 
sentence is still more potential in the words. So he says ^We observe.^ But 
this does not mean that words like Beader, which are complete in themselves, 
can present a meaning so long as they are not combined with words like ‘ is ’. 
So even in the case of this word [Eeader, as complete in itself], the meaning is to 
be assumed only in so far as it forms pait of a sentence. This is the point. [An 
objector] says, ‘ This may be true. But if the words by themselves have the 
expressive power of the sentence, then there is no further need of the sentence, 
since its meaning can be ascertained from them.’ In reply to this he says 
^[And conversely] m this sentence.^ It has been said already that if there be 
a desire on the part of the speaker to convey information, the meaning of [his] 
words is not understood from the words alone, so long as these words ore not 
brought into combination with other words So then supposing the words 
to be separated from the sentence, a pait of it, the relation or the verb, is to be 
explained by analysing [and] enumerating these [words], by allotting the shaies 
to this word, the bases (praiyat^a) and so on. ‘ But why is so much trouble taken 
to go through this account [of the analysis of words] ? ’ In reply to this he says 
^Without such [an analysis].» Because of the similarity of noun and verb in 
such cases* as, ‘Awater-jar is (bJiavah) there’ and ‘0 Lady (b/iavah), give an 
alms * and ‘ While Your Honour (ftAovoii) is standing ’ * ; or similarly in such cases 
as ‘ Thou didst go’ (ajuas) ’ and ‘ The horse (afvas) walks ’ ; or similarly in such 
cases as ‘Goat’s milk(ajd-j9ayas) drink thou’ and 'Thou didst conquer (ajajpayas) the 
foes,’ — because there is a likeness [in the form] of the verb and of the noun, it 
is ambiguous whether the words might be analysed as nouns or as verbs. And 
when there is no such accounting [for the form of the word, and because] when 
withdrawn [&om the sentence] it cannot be known [whether it is a noun or 
a verb], how can it be analysed as a noun or as a verb ? * Therefore the words 
should be withdrawn from the sentence and analysed. But by a mere accounting 
[for the form of the word] there is not strictly speaking a distinction of the 
words [from the intended-objects and the presented-ideas]. Having thus treated 
the [different] kinds of words etymologically, he has the intention of telling 
that [in reality] there is no confusion between words and intended-objects and 

* It would appear that Vacaspatimi^ra is greater elaboration m another work 

referring to Qloka-varttika iv 191. by Vacaspatimifra called Tattvabindu 

' Or possibly, ‘ Something IB standing upon (Benares, reprinted fiom the Pandit, 

Tour Honour (hhavatt) ’ 1893). This particular passage occurs 

’ Or ‘ swell from root fvt 01 fiii. on p. 15 of that text. 

* This whole subject is discussed with much 
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presenied-ideas which had got into confusion as a result of conventionaI*usago 
[which erroneously identifies one with the other], and proceeds to say ^There is 
a distinction between these words and intended-objects and presented-ideas ^ 
«To illustrate this [distinction]. ‘The palace whitens’; here [the word'] 
means the action [of a verb].^ For here it is quite clear that this action 
‘ grows white which is of a kind yet to be completed and which takes place 
by a succession [of acts], is different from the action ‘ white which is of the 
completed kind. And even in those cases where both the word and the in- 
tended-object are of a completed kind, there also the word is different from the 
intended-object, as he says ^‘The white palace’; here a relation is meant. 
Here* there is no case-ending expressing relation because this is expressed [by 
the nominatiYe ease according to F&nini iL 8. 1]. — He makes the distinction 
between the intended-object [and the word] by saying, 4fin essence both an action 
[denoted by a verb] and a relation . . . the intended-object of which.^ The 
meaning is that the intended-object of both these words is in essence an action 
[denoted by a verb] and it is in essence a relation. — ^He makes the distinction 
between the presented-idea [and the word] by saying ^and the presented-idea.^ 
The word <^d^ shows that the words ^the intended-object of which is this [the 
action and relation]^ are to he supphed. The word 4^this^ is to be understood 
(saMadhyate) as in subordination to another word [in a possessive compound] It 
is so-described as being that of which the intended-object is in essence an action 
[denoted by a verb] and a relation because they are understood as alike. An 
objector asks ‘ Since words and intended-objects and presented-ideas are confused, 
how can there be any distinction between them ? ’ With this in mind he asks 
^But why is this so He gives the answer by saying because this [process] 
is identified with that, [its result, the quality white].^ The presented-idea 
which identifies them is limited by conventional-usage [which erroneously 
identifies them with each other]. But this presented-idea has no basis in 
fiict. The word conventional-usage is in the locative case. This shows that 
conventional-usage is the cause [of the presented-idea which fails to distinguish 
the act of whitening and the quality white]. He states what -ihe real fact is 
in the words <CBut the white intended-object is that which.^ Intensity such 
as newness or oldness. ^CCorrespond;^ [that is] be confused. Thus by the yogin’s 
constraint upon the distinctions [he knows] the cries of all living beings, tame 
and wild animals, creeping things, birds and the rest, even the unphenomenalized 
speech among them and the intended-objects [denoted by these cries] and 
the presented-ideas of them. So in this case constraint performed upon the 
presented-ideas of the things-expressed by the utterances of human beings is 
performed upon these [objects and words] also, since they are comparate. 'Thus 

' Vacaspatinufia seems to have read fabdah belong^g to Gangadbaia ShSstri. 
in bis text of the Comment. And this • Compare the phrase fveto 'fvo in Tattva 
reading is also in the excellent MS. Bindu, p. 16'*. 
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it IS established that the yogin has [intuitive] knowledge of these cries and of 
the objects intended by them and of the presented-idea of them. 


18. As a result of direct-perceptionof subliminal impressions 
there is [intuitive] knowledge of previous births. 

Those subliminal-impressions are of course of two kinds. 1. The 
causes of memory and of the hindrances in the foim of subconscious 
impressions ; 2. the causes of fruition in the form of right-living 
and wrong-living. These subliminal-impressions formed in previous 
births are, like mutation and movement and restriction and power 
and vitality and right-living, unperceived external-aspects of mind- 
stuff [lii 15]. Constraint upon these is sufficient for direct-perception 
of subliminal-impressions. Moreover there is no direct experience of 
these, unless there be expeiience of place and time and cause. It is 
thus, therefore, as a result of [intuitive] knowledge of subliminal- 
impressions that the knowledge of previous births arises [in the 
mind] of the yogin. Precisely as in other cases there is also, as 
a result of the dhect-perception of subliminal-impressions, a con- 
sciousness (sanivedana) of the births of others. On this point this 
tale is handed down. “ To the Exalted Jaigisavya, who as a result 
of direct-perception of subliminal-impressions beheld the sequence of 
his birth-mutations in ten great creative-periods, the knowledge born 
of disci imination became visible. Then to him spake the Exalted 
Avatya who had assumed a [coarse] body [for the purposes of this 
speech]. ‘In ten great creative-periods, forasmuch as the sattva 
of [thy] thinking-substance is un suppressed [by rajas and tamas'\ in 
consequence of spotlessness, thou beholdest the pain caused by 
birth in hells and in the bodies of brutes , coming into existence 
over and over again among gods and human beings, which hast 
thou apperceived to be more, pleasure or pain^’ Jaigisavya^ 
spake to the Exalted Avatya. ‘ In ten great creative-periods, 
forasmuch as the sattva of [my] thinking-substance is unsuppressed 
[by rajas and tamas'\ in consequence of spotlessness, I behold the 


’ See also u 55, p 192^ and A^vagho^’s 
Buddhacanta sii. Compare Gaibe- 


Mondschein d Sankhya-Wahrheit, 
p 35 , and Garbe Annuddba, p. vii. 
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pain caused by birth in hells and in the bodies of brutes ; coming 
into existence over and over again among gods and human beings 
this I trow Whatever [pleasure] I have passed through, all’ this is 
nothing but pain.’ The Exalted Avatya spake thus. ‘ Are Your 
Worship’s mastery^ over the primary-cause and the pleasure of 
bliss ineffable, — are these also to be counted as pain ^ ’ The Exalted 
Jaigisavya spake • ‘ This can be called the pleasure of bliss ineffable 
only in comparison ^ with pleasure from objects of sense ; but it is 
nothing but pain in compaiison wnth Isolation. Because this [bliss 
ineffable] is an external-aspect of the sattva of the thinking- 
substance and [so] has the tluee aspects (gvna), and because a pre- 
sented-idea of anything having the three aspects is counted as 
something to be tin own aside, the thread of desire [in the bliss 
ineffable] is of the nature of pain But by the removal of the 
anguish of the pain of desire, this pleasure [of bliss ineffable] is 
undisturbed-calm, ‘ uninhibited, favourable in the eyes of all.’” 

18. As a resTiIt of direct-perception of sTibliminal-impressions there is 
[intuitive] knowledge of previous births. 

Foi the snljliniinal-unpiessions which are produced by knowledge are thec.iuses 
of memory, uliere.is the subliminal-impiessions produced by undiffeieiitwited- 
tonsciousiiess aie the causes of the hindrances which begin with undiffeientiated- 
consciousness. As to the causes of fiuition. Fiuition is [ii. 13] birth and 
length-oi-life and kmd-of-enjoyment. The causes of it are the kinds of rjght- 
living and ivrong-living The subliminal-impiessions put together in previous 
bnths are completed by their own pocuh ir causes. Just as a cuny (tyunjana) is put 
together (saiiislrta) [by combining manyundistinguished tlungs]so it follows that it 
has been made. Mutation and movement and rebtriction and powei and vitality 
aie external-aspects of the nimd-stufl’. Likewise, the unperceived [subliminal-im- 
pressions] aie external-aspects of the mind-stuff Constraint upon these together 
with their attachments [of place and time and cause], whether they are some- 
thing heaid or infeired, is adequate to hung to pass duect perception of both 
kinds of subliminal impiessions And if it be asked how theie can be diiectpei- 
cpption of pievioub biiths, even if it be possible to have diiect peiception of these 
[bublimmal-inipiessions in place, time and cause | through constiaint, he replies 
«Moieovcr Iheie is no . . of place » ^.C.iube» is the pievious body, the oigans 
and the lest Diiect-iierceplion ol subliininal-impiebbioiis, uitli their adjuncts,’ 
[ Compare u 15 i Sgg jy 20, p 313'' (Calc ed ) 

^ See Amruddha on Saiiikliya-sutra \ 82 ’ BalarSma mentions as instances of at- 

Compare Aniiuddha on Samkliya-sutia tachments, mother and father or birth 
t’ ^ or countiy 01 city 01 lime 
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necessarily involves the direct-perception of such things as births. This 
is the meaning. The constraint with respect to one’s own subliminal- 
impressions he extends by analogy to those of others also in the words ^CPrecisely 
as in other cases also.^ With this in view he introduces as an aid to faith the 
dialogue between Jaigisavya and Avatya, who had passed through the experience, 
by saying ^On this point this tale is handed down.^ A great cieative-period is 
a great mundane cycle. By the words «who had assumed a [coarse] body:^ the 
perfection of a created body ' is described. Spotless is brilliant ; that from which 
the stains of rajas and tamos have been removed. Mastery over the primary 
cause means power. By having this [power] and by creating movements in the 
primary-cause he gives to any one that kind of perfection of body or of organs 
which he wishes to confer upon him ; and further having created his own bodies 
and organs by thousands he roves through air and sky and earth at will. Bliss 
{santosd) is the dwindling of desire and the external-aspect of undisturbed calm 
belonging to the sattva of the thinking-substance. 

19. [As a result of constraint] upon a presented-idea [there 
arises intuitive] knowledge of the mind-stuff of another. 

As a result of constraint upon a presented-idea, in consequence of 
the direct-perception of the presented-idea, there arises the [in- 
tuitive] knowledge of the mind-stuff of another. 

18. [As a result of oonstraint] upon a presented-idea [there arises intmtive] 
knowledge of the mind-stuff of another. 

«As a result ofi^ direct-perception of the presented-idea, [that is] of mind-stuff 
in general of another. 


SO.’’ But [the intuitive knowledge of the presented-idea of 
another] does not have that [idea] together with that upon 
which it depends [as its object], since that upon which it 
depends is not-in-the-field [of consciousness]. 

The yogin knows that the presented-idea is affected. But he does 
not know that it is affected in dependence upon [this or] that 
[object]. When the presented-idea of another [person] is in de- 
pendence upon something, this [object] does not become something 
upon which the mind-stuff of the yogui depends. But it is the 
other’s presented-idea only upon which the yogin’s mind-stuff 
comes to depend. 

* Foi the woid numnna see Garbe and consequently the numbering of 

Festgiuss an Roth, p. 78* the remaining sutras of the third part 

• This suti-a IS omitted by Vijuana Bhiksu of Yoga-varttika is at fault. 

32 [ii.o.s. 17] 
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Just as the direct-perception of subliminal-imptessions implies the direct-percep- 
tion of previous births and of the adjuncts to these, so the direct-perception of 
another’s mind-stuff might imply the direct-perception of that upon which that 
[mind-stuff] depends. To this conclusion (prSpto) he says 20. But [the intuitive 
knowledge of the presented-idea of another] does not have that [idea] 
together with that upon which it depends [as its object], since that upon 
which it depends is not-in-the-fleld [of consciousness]. That constraint 
[ii. 19] has for its object the subliminal-impressions with their adjuncts ' ; but 
this has as its object the other's mind-stuff and nothing more. This is what he 
means to say. 

21. As a result of constraint upon the [outer] form of the 
body, when its power to he known is stopped, then as a con- 
sequence of the disjunction of the light and of the eye there 
follows indiscernibility [of the yogin’s body]. 

As a result of constraint upon the form of the body, [the yogin] 
inhibits that [imperceptible] power by which [the coarse and 
external] is known. When its power to be known is stopped, as 
a consequence of the disjunction of the light [that is, of the other 
person, the observer] and of the eye [that is, the organ], in- 
discemibility of the yogin is produced. In this way it must be 
understood that indiscernibility to sound and to other objects of 
sense has also been described. 

21. . . body . . . iudiscermbility. 

A body has its essence in the five [coarse elements]. And as having form it 
comes under the eye. For as having form the body and the colour of the body 
pass through the experience of being the object-of-the-action of the process-of- 
knowmg by the eye. Thus when the yogin performs a special kind of con- 
straint upon the [external] form, then the power of being known, which belongs 
to the colour and which is the source of the direct-perception of a body having 
form, is stopped. Therefore when the power to be known is stopped, the yogin 
becomes indiscernible. In other words, the body of the yogin does not become 
the object of the thinking [coming from] the eye. The meaning is that when 
this is done, indiscernibility is the cause. — ^n this way.^ When as a result 
of constraint upon sound or touch or taste or smedl with reference to the body 
the power of these [four objects of sense] to be known is stopped, and when there 
is no connexion between the light [that is, of the other person, the observer] and 
the [other s] organ-of-hearing or of touch or of taste or of smell, — then [the yogin] 
becomes indiscemible to these [organs]. Such, mutatts mutandis, is the mean- 
ing of the satra. 

* These Balaiama has defined in his note (5) on p. 230* (Calc. ed.). 
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22. Advancing and not-advancing is karma; as a result of 
constraint upon this [two-fold karma] or from the signs of 
death [there arises an intuitive] knowledge of the latter end. 
Karma having its fruition in length-of-life is of two kinds, the 
advancing ^ and the not-advancing. Of the two, 1. just as a wet 
cloth spread-out dries in a shorter time, so is advancing karma ; 
2. and just as the same [cloth] rolled into a hall becomes dry 
a long time after, so is not-advancing [karma]. 1. Advancing 
karma is also like fire set in dry ® grass, which spreads on all sides 
with the breeze, and burns in the briefest time. 2. And just as 
the same fire, put bit by bit into a pile of grass, burns a long time 
after, so is not-advancing [karma]. This is the karma having [its 
limit in] a single existence and causing the length-of-life, of two 
kinds, the advancing and the not-advancing. As a result of 
constraint upon this there is [intuitive] knowledge of the latter 
end, of the decease.— <Or from the signs of death [there arises an 
intuitive] knowledge of the latter end.> A sign-of-death ® is of 
three kinds, that pertaining to self and that pertaining to [other] 
creatures and that pertaining to divine beings. Of these [three], 
a sign-of-death 1. pertaining to one's self [would occur when] one 
with stopped * ears does not hear the sound [of the vital spirits] 
within one’s own body ; or when one with closed eyes does not see 
the inner light. Likewise 2. a sign pertaining to other creatures 
[would occur when] one sees the Men of Yama, [or] when one sees 
unexpectedly the Fathers, the Departed. Similarly 3. [a sign] 
pertaining to divine beings [would occur when] one sees heaven or 
the Siddhas unexpectedly, or when everything is reversed. By 
this [sign] also he perceives that the latter end is near at hand. 

22. Advanoing . . . or . . . And karma having its fruition in length-of-life 
is of two kinds, the advancing and the not-advancing. Now that karma which 
has [its limit] in a single existence and which is the source of birth and of 
length-of-life and of kind-of-enjoyment has a fruition in length-of-life. 1 . And 
this is ready to afford the kind-of-enjoyment without the delay of even a very 


‘ This word occurs here only in the Bha^ya ° Compare Markandeya Fur. xl. 1 ff. 

and in Vacaspati. Linga Pur xci. 1-36. 

‘ UmasvSti's Tattvadhigama-sutra li. 52, Mahabharata xii. 317-18 ff. 
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short time. It has afforded much of the kind-of-enjoyment aud only a little of 
its fruit remains. Its functional-activity continues only because it is impossible 
for it to have its fruition suddenly in one body ; therefore it delays. This is 
advancing [karma]. The advance is the functional-activity ; the [karma] is con- 
nected with this [functional-activity]. 2. The same karma, when it affords little 
fruit and requires time for this, and when, engaged in affording fruit, its functional- 
activity is intermittent and slow, is not-advancing. This same is made clear in 
two similes with the words 4COf these 1. just as.^ On the same point for greater 
clearness he gives another simile in the words ^2. Or j'ust as fire.)^ — The ffnal- 
end is the great mundane-dissolution. As compai-ed with this, death is the latter 
end. As a result of constraint upon the right-living and wrong-living in that 
karma, [there follows intuitive] knowledge of the latter end. And as a result 
of this the yogin, knowmg his own karma which is advancing, and having 
created many bodies for himself, expeiiences suddenly the fruit [of karma] and 
dies when he wills. Incidentally [the author] says ^Or [the intuitive knowledge 
of the latter end] is the result of the signs-of-death.^ Signs-of-death (anita) are 
things which terrify such as the enemy (an). The indications of death are of 
three kinds. — «Or when everything is reversed^ [that is] even when there is no 
jugglei-y, villages and cities he deems to be heaven, and the world of only human 
beings to be a world of divine beings. 

23. [As a result of constraint] upon Mendliness and other 
[sentiments there arises] powers [of friendliness]. 

Friendliness ^ and compassion and joy are the three sentiments. 
As to these [three], by feeling friendliness for living beings who 
are in happiness he discovers the power of friendliness ; by feeling 
compassion for those in pain he discovers the power of compassion ; 
by feeling joy for those who are disposed to merit he discovers the 
power of joy. As a result of the sentiments there arises the con- 
straint which is concentration, and from it there arise powers of 
unfailing energy. Indifference, however, for those disposed to evil 
is not one [of these practised] sentiments. And therefore there is 
no concentration upon it. For this reason, since it is impossible 
to perform constraint upon it, there is no power resulting from 
indifference. 

23. [As a result of constraiiit] upon fnendliness and other [sentunents 
there arise] powers [of fidendlineus]. 

By constraint upon friendliness and other [eentiments] he gains powers of 
friendliness and other powers. Of these three as a result of the sentiment 

‘ See 1 . S3. 
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of friendliness there arises [in him] that kind of power by which he makes 
everybody happy. As a result of this he is kindly to all. Similarly through 
the power resulting from compassion he delivers living beings from pain and 
from the causes of pain. Likewise through the power of joy he imparts the 
detached-attitude to everybody. He states what will be of assistance in what 
will be said, namely, that sentiments cause concentration, as he says ^As a result 
of the sentiments there arises the constraint which is concentration.^ Although 
constraint is the three, fixed-attention and contemplation and concentration and 
not concentration alone, stiU smce constraint follows as an effect after concentia- 
tion, and since concentration is the dominant of the three, concentration is 
figuratively used for constraint. — Some manuscripts read ‘ The sentiments are 
concentration.’ In this case we must suppose that the sentiments and concentra- 
tion, as being parts of the whole which is constraint, serve as causes of the 
constraint. «Energy» is exertion. By its means a man who has the powers of 
friendlmess, &c., towards persons in happiness, &c., becomes unfailing m his 
exertion when things are to be done for others. Indifference is the detached 
attitude. In this case there is no sentiment. Nc” is there anything that might 
arise [out of it] as in the case of those who are in happiness. 

24. [As a result of constraint] upon powers [there arise] 
powers like those of an elephant. 

As a result of constraint upon the power of an elephant one has 
the power of an elephant. As a result of constraint upon the 
pow'er of Vainateya [the Garuda bird] one has the power of 
Vainateya. As a result of constraint upon the power of the wind 
one has the power of the wind. And so forth in the same way. 

24. [As a result of constraiut] upon powers [there arise] powers like those 
of an elephant. He gains the power of that upon which [he exercises] 
constraint. 

25. As a result of casting the light of a sense-activity [there 
arises the intuitive] knowledge of the subtile and the con- 
cealed and the obscure. 

The yogin by casting the light of that sense-activity of the central 
organ which is called luminous [i. 36] upon an object whether 
subtile ^ or concealed or obscure has access to that object. 

26. . . . Sense-activity . . . intuitive knowledge. Casting [his mind] with 

constraint upon a subtile or concealed or obscure intended-object he has access 
to that intended-object. 


' Coinpaie Samkhya kaiika vii. 
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26. As a result of constraint upon the sun [there arises the 
intuitive] knowledge of the cosmic-spaces [Ihuvana). 

The enumeration of these [cosmic-spacea] : there are seven worlds. 
Among them, 1. starting from the Avici [nadir] and extending up 
to the summit of Meru is the Earth-world (bku-loka) ; 2. beginning 
from the summit of Meru and going as far as the Pole-star 
(dhi’uva), the woild of Intermediate Space diversified by planets 
and asterisms and stars. Beyond that is the five-fold Heaven- 
world (svar-loka) . 3. the world of Mahendra, the third world ; 
4. the Mahar world of Prajapati, the fourth world ; the three-fold 
world of Brahma, that is, 5. the Jana-world and 6, the Tapas- 
world and 7. the Satya-world.^ 

“The world-of-Brahma in its three stages. 

Below it the world-of-Prajapati, the Great [world]. 

And [below it] Mahendra’s [world] : [these five] are called 
Heaven (svar). 

In the sky [of Intermediate-Space] are the stars ; on earth, 
the creatures.” 

Thus saith the Summary-Stanza.* Eising in a series above Avici 
there are six regions (bhumt) of the Great-HeU (mahd-naraka), sup- 
ported [respectively] by solid-matter, by water, by fire, by wind, 
by air, and by darkness, namely, the Mahakala, the Ambarisa, the 
Eaurava, the Maharaurava, the KaJasutra, and the Andhatamisra, 
wherein living creatures, having been allotted a long and grievous 
length-of-life, feeling the misery incurred as the result of their 
own karma, are born. Next, the seven lower- worlds (pdidla), with 
the names Mahatala, Easatala, Atala, Sutala, Vitala, Talatala, and 
PataJa,and as the eighth this earth* with its seven lands (dvipa), 
and in the midst of it, the golden King of Mountains, Sumeru. 
Its peaks on the four sides are made of gems of silver, of lapis 


/ /7. Satja 

BialimaJd. Tapas 
Svar-f [5, Jana 

4. Mahar Frajapatya 
3. Mahendta 
2 Antankftd 
1. Bbu 


* Compare VF ii. 4. 97. 

* For a yety valuable collection of parallel 

matenal in the Epic aee Hopkins: 
Mythological Aspects, JAOS, 1910. 
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lazuli, of crystal, and of gold. By reason [of the reflection] of 
the brilliant colour of the lapis lazuli, the southern quarter 
of the sky is the deep blue of the petal of the blue-lotus ; the 
eastern is white ; the western is translucent ; the northern is like 
the golden amaranth. And on its southern slope is the Rose- Apple 
tree, from which this land is called the Land of the Rose-Apple. 
As the sun moves forward, day and night, ^ as it were fast bound to 
him,* revolve ® [about Sumeru]. North of this [Sumeru] are three 
mountains, blue-and-white-peaked, two thousand yojanas in extent. 
Between these, three zones (var^a), nine thousand yojanas each, 
called 1. Ramanaka, 2. Hiranmaya, and 3. the Northern** Kurus. 
On the south, the [mountains] of Nisadha, of the Goldhorn, and 
of the Snow-crags, two thousand yojanas in extent. Between 
these, three zones of nine thousand [yojanas] each, called 4. the 
Harivarsha, 5. Kimpuru^a, 6. Bharata. On the East of Sumeru, 
[the countries of] 7. Bhadra§va, bounded by the Malyavat 
[mountains] ; on the West, [the countries of] 8. Ketumala, bounded 
by the Gandhamadana [mountains]. In the middle, the zone of 
9. Ilavrta. — ^This same [Land of the Rose-Apple], a hundred 
thousand yojanas in extent, stretches in each direction from 
Sumeru for half this distance. Now the Land of the Rose-Apple, 
a hundred thousand yojanas in extent, is encompassed by a girdle- 
shaped sea of salt the double thereof. And then [there are] the 
lands of 9aka,Ku9a,Krauflca, ^^naala, Magadha, andPuskara, each 
double the preceding, fringed with marvellous hUls, and the Seven 
Seas, [flat] like a pile of mustard seeds, with their waters of Sugar- 
cane-juice, of Spirits, of Butter, of Curds, of Cream, of Milk, and of 
Treacle. [These lands] encompassed by the Seven Seas and girdle- 
shaped and encircled by the Lokaloka Mountains [are] estimated 
at five hundred millions of yojanas [in extent]. This whole well- 
founded configuration stretches out in the midmost part of the 
[World] Egg. And the Egg is a minute fragment of the primary- 
cause, like a firefly in the sky. 1. Here, in the lower world, in 

* Siddhanta Kaumudl on v. 4. 77 (Nir. Sag. vi, 7. 1 ff. and discussed by Jacobi in 
ed., 1904, p 203‘). the article on the Abode of the Blest 

^ Just BO Raghuvan^a vii. 24. (Hastings : Cyclopaedia of Bel. and 

’ Described in Ram. iv. 43 and MahS Bh. Ethics, II. 698*). 
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the sea, in these mountains, groups of gods have their abode, 
Asuras, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, Kimpurusas, Yaksas, Eaksasas, 
Bhutas, Pretas, Pigacas, Apasmarakas, Apsarases, Brahmaraksasas, 
Kusmandas, Vinayakas. In all the lands meritorious gods and 
human beings [have their abode] Sumeru is the pleasure-ground 
of the thirty-[ three] [gods]. In it are the pleasure-grounds, Mi§ra- 
vana, Nandana, Caitraratha, and Sumanasa. Sudharma is the gods’ 
assembly-hall. Sudarjana is their castle. Vaijayanta is their palace. 
2. The planets and asterisms and stars, fastened to the pole-star, 
have their courses ^ regulated by the steady impulsion of the wind, 
and arranged at different points above * Sumeru move round about 
it. 3. They who dwell in [the world of] Mahendra are six gi'oups 
of gods, the Thirty-three, the Agnisvattas, the Yamyas, the Tusitas, 
the Aparinirmita-va 9 a-vartins, and the Parinirmita-va^a-vartins. 
All [these] fulfil their desires and are endowed with atomization and 
the other powers. They live for a mundane period ; they are goodly 
to behold and they delight in love. Their bodies are not caused 
[by parents]. Their retinue is made of incomparable and not 
prudish Apsarases. 4. In the Great world of Prajapati there is 
a five-fold group of gods, the Kumudas, the Rbhus, the Pratar- 
danas, the Afijanabhas, and the Pracitabhas. These have the 
mastery over the great elements ; their food is contemplation ; 
their lives are for a thousand mundane periods. 5. In the first of 
the worlds-of-Brahma, in the Jana® world, there is a four-fold 
group of gods, the Brahmapurohitas, the Biahmakayikas, the 
Brahmamahakayikas, and the Amaras. These have the mastery 
over the elements and the organs. 6, In the second [of the 
worlds-of-Brahma], in the Tapas-world, there is a three-fold group 
of gods, the Abhasvaras,* the Mahabhasvaras, and the Satyama- 
habhasvaras. These have the mastery over the elements and the 

* They are driven by the wind, as cows are ® Compare Vipi Pur. ii. 12 and UmSsvati 
driven by the ploughman m a circle Tattvadhig Silt. iv. 14. 

around the threshing-post Fastened ’ Tijhana Bhik§u reads Janar. 
by wind-ropes to the pole-star, accord- * Reading abhas°. The name indicates 
ing to Maitn Up. i. 4. For the astro- that they are self-luminous. An in- 

nomy see Surya Siddhanta ii. 1 ; for the structive article upon them by Pro- 

simile, see Qakuntala vii. 6, and 6. A. lessor Jacobi is found in Hastings : 

Gnerson ; Behar Peasant Life, § 889, Cycl. of Bel. and Ethics, I. 202^. 

with the illustration. 
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organs and evolving-matter. Each lives twice as long as the 
previous [group] ; their food is contemplation ; their lives are 
chaste ifirdhvcvretad). Upwards there is no impediment to their 
thinking and in regions below there is no object obscure to their 
thought. 7. In the third [world] of Brahma, in the Satya-world, 
there are four groups of gods, the Acyutas, the Quddhanivasas, the 
Satyabhas, and the Saihjnasaihjnins. By them no laying down 
foundations for a dwelling is made ; they are grounded in them- 
selves and placed one above the other ; they have the mastery over 
the primary cause and live as long as there are creations. Of 
these [four] the Acyutas delight in deliberative contemplation; 
the QJuddhanivasas delight in rePective contemplation ; the Satya- 
bhas delight in contemplation where there is nothing but joy; 
and the Satbjhasamjnins delight in contemplation where there is 
the feeling of personality and nothing more. These also remain in 
the three worlds.^ These seven worlds are all without exceptions 
worlds of the Brahman. But the discarnate and those [whose 
bodies] are resolved into primary matter exist in the state of 
release and are not placed in the worlds. By performing constraint 
upon the door of the sun * the yogin should directly perceive [all] 
this. Then also upon other [objects than upon the sun]. Thus to 
this extent he should practise, until all this is seen. 

26. As a result of oonstraint upon the sun [there arises the intuitive] 
knowledge of the oosmio-spaces (tftuvona). 

Up to the pole-star from the summit of Meru in this world. Thus in this way 
from here up to the end of the Summary-Stanza [samgraha-gloka) the seven worlds * 
are briefly described. Be describes them in detail in the words ^mong them . . . 
above Avlci.^ The word ^Csolid-matter;^ means earth. [The word] <S;region;^ 
means a place [but not a hell]. These great hells must be understood to be 
accompanied by several lesser hells. These same are brought together under 
other names in the words, ^Mahskala.;^ As the sun moves forward, day and 
night, revolve [about Sumeru], as it were fast bound to him. The meaning is 
that night is in that part of it which the son leaves ; and day is in that part which 
the sun shines upon. Be gives the extent of the whole Land of the Kose-Apple 

* In the World-Egg. They are not released. ' On this whole suhjeot see Jacobi’s article 
’ This seems to be the entrance to the on the Abode of the Blest in Hastings : 

world of Brahma. Compare Msitii Up. Cyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 

vi. 30 {sauram dtaram) and Mn^daha vol. II, p. 698*. 

Up. i 2. 11 and ChSndog. Up. v. 10. 2. 

33 [B.o.g. 17] 
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in thewords «This saine[Land of the Bose- Apple], a hundred thousand yojanaB.:^ 
What kind of a hundred thousand yojanas ? In reply ho says «It stretches out 
in each direction from Sumeru for half this distance.^ 4CFor half^ would be 
fifty thousand yojanas. ^It stretches out^ [amounts to] is comprehended, in- 
asmuch as Sumeru occupies the middle of it. The Seven Seas, each like piles 
of mustard seeds, are each double [the preceding]. This is the connexion [of 
the sentence]. Just as a pile of mustard-seed is not heaped like a pile of rice- 
grains, nor quite [flat] like the earth, so are those seas. This is the meaning. 
Islands are fringed with marvellous hills, so that one could say that they seem 
to have fruiges of marvellous hills. All this circuit of the earth, encompassed 
by garlands of lands and forests and mountains and cities and oceans, and 
encircled by the Lokaloka Mountains, extends, is comprehended, in the midst of 
the Egg of Brahma. 4:This well-founded configuration^ means that it is that 
whose arrangement [is well-founded]. He now tells who they are that dwell 
there in the words <CHere, in the lower-world.^ He describes the arrangement 
of Sumeru in the words, ^Sumeru is^ — ^Thus having described the Earth- 
world specifically, he describes specifically the world of Intermediate Space with 
the words 4CThe planets.^ The ^impulsion^ is the functional activity. — Heshows 
the Heaven-world in thewords «They who dwell [m the world of] Mahendra.^ 
8. 4C(xroups of gods:^ are kinds of gods. He also describes the perfection of the 
form of the six groups of gods by saying «A11 [these] fulfil their desires.^ All 
objects yield to them even at nothing more than a desire. ^Goodly to beholds 
[that is] to be worshipped. They delight in love [that is] are fond of sexual 
pleasure. Their bodies are not caused by parents, [but] quite without cause, 
without union of parents, they obtain a supernal body from atoms thoroughly 
purified ' by peculiar merit. 4. He describes the Mahar-world in the words, ^In 
the Great.^ These have the mastery over the great elements. Whatever they 
like the great elements confer upon them. And the great elements remain in 
this or that arrangement as they desire. ^Tbeir food is contemplation)^ means 
that they are sated with contemplation merely and are nourished [thereby]. 5. He 
describes the Jana-world with the words ^In the first.^ In accordance with the 
order of the worlds as described ^they have the mastery over the elements and 
the organs.^ Earth and the other elements, and the organ-of-heaiing and 
the other organs are employed just as they choose to employ them. 6. He 
describes, in accordance with the order already described, the second [world] of 
Brahma in the words ^In the second.)^ ^hese have the mastery over the 
elements and the organs and evolving-matter.;^ Evolvmg-matter {prairlii is the 
five fine elements. Over these they have the mastery. For at their wish the subtile 

’ This is an allusion to the story of Dadhici, India took his body and made it mto 

whose body .was the very essence of a thunderbolt (vi. 10. 12). The 

knowledge and of courses of austerities thunderbolt becomes energized with 

(Bh^. Pur. vi. 9. 51-54). While ab- the sage's austerities (Dadhfces iapasa 

sorbed in yoga he was unaware that (tgtiah vi. 11. 20). 
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elements actually enter into mutations in the form of bodies. So say those who 
have the tradition, ^wice as long as the previous.^ The MahabhBsvaras have 
double as long a life as the Abhssvaras; and the Satyamah&bh&svaras have 
double as long a life as these latter. 4CUpwards ^ Upwards in the Satya-world 
there is no impediment to their thinking. But from Avici right up to the 
Tapas-world they discern all subtile and concealed or other things. This is the 
meaning. 7. He describes the third world of Brahma in the words <Cln the 
third.^ They are so described by whom the laying down of a dwelling or 
house has not been made. Just because they have nothing to hold them, they 
are grounded in themselves. They are such as are grounded in their own bodies. 
They have the mastery over the primary cause ; at their wish the sattva and 
rajas and tamos come into activity. ^They live as long as the creation,^ as 
it is handed down in the Sacred Word,' “All these having perfected their 
souls, together* with Brahma enter, when the reversal-of-creation {^atisamcara) 
is reached at the end of the highest [world], into the highest state.” Having 
thus stated the common qualities of these four groups of gods, he describes 
their special qualities by taking them up in detail with the words, ^Of these 
[four].^ The gods called Acyuta take delight in contemplation upon coarse 
objects. With this they are satisfied. The gods called puddhaniv&sa take 
delight in contemplation upon subtile objects. With this they are satisfied. 
The gods called Saty&bhas take delight in contemplation upon the organs ‘ as 
objects. With this they are satisfied. The gods called Saihjnasam joins take 
delight in contemplation upon the feeling of personality and nothing more. 
With this they are satisfied. All these have recourse to concentration conscious 
[of objects]. And if it be asked why there is no mention here, among [these] 
worlds, of those who have given themselves to concentration not conscious [of 
an object], those namely who are discarnate and those [whose bodies] are resolved 
into primaiy matter, the reply is <CBut the discarnate and those [whose bodies] 
are resolved into primary matter.^ For those whose thinking-substance is in 
fluctuation, and to whom objects are shown, carry on worldly affairs and remain 
in the world. But the discarnate^ and those [whose bodies] are resolved into 
primary matter, although they have a task to perform, do not so remain. 
This is the meaning. — ^All this, with the exception of the Satya-world and as 
far [down] as to Avici, is directly perceptible to the yogin. «Upon the door 
of the sud;^ means upon the tube called SusumnB. And inasmuch as, even 
with such an extent [of constraint], direct perception of [all] this does not 
occur, he says 4CThen.;^ Then also upon other [objects], that also upon 
objects other than the Susumna taught by the professor of yoga, until all this 
world is seen For the sattva of the thinking-substance is by its own nature 
capable of illumining the whole [world]. But when covered by the defilement 

' Contrast with Vaju Purana ci 85, a««sanandant($<atofni.41 ofVacaspati's 

’ Compare Bh. Gita viu. 16. comment, p 86" (Calc. ed.). 

* Compare toppanitaw f<t, fad * See i. 19. 
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of tamos it illumines only that portion which is laid bare by rajas. It illumines 
the cosmic space laid bare by the constraint upon the door of the sun. But 
this does not apply similarly in other cases also. Since constraint upon this 
[cosmic space] has power to lay only so much bare. Thus all is cleared up. 


27. [As a result of constraint] upon the moon [there arises 
the intuitive] knowledge of the arrangement of the stars. 

By performing constraint upon the moon he would discern the 
arrangement of the stars. 


28. [As a result of constraint] upon the pole-star [there arises 
the intuitive] knowledge of their movements. 

Then by performing constraint upon the pole-star he would know 
the movements of the stars. By constraint upon heavenly cars, 
[for example, the chariot of the sun], he would discern them. 


29. [As a result of constraint] upon the wheel of the navel 
[there arises the intuitive] knowledge of the arrangement of 
the body. 

By performing constraint upon the wheel ^ of the navel he would 
discern the arrangement of the body. The humours are three, 
wind and bile and phlegm. The [corporeal] elements * (dhatu) 
are seven, skin and blood and flesh and sinew and bone and 
marrow and semen. Here {esa) the mention is such that the pre- 
ceding element is in each case exterior to that next preceding. 


30. [As a result of constraint] upon the well of the throat 
[there follows] the cessation of hunger and of thirst. 

Below the tongue there is a cord ; below that is the throat ; below 
that the well. As a result of concentration upon that, hunger and 
thirst do not torment. 


‘ Compare H Walter: HathayogapradT- 
pika, pp. liii-xir. 


Compare i 30, p. 67< (Calc. ed.). By 
adding prana and Stman the list is in- 
creased to nine. 
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31. [As a result of constraint] upon the tortoise-tube [there 
follows] motionlessness [of the mind-stuff]. 

Below the well there is, within the chest, a tube in shape like 
a tortoise. By performing constraint upon this, the yogin gains 
a motionless state like that of a serpent or of a guana,^ 

Whenever the yogin desires to know one thing or another, he should perform 
constraint upon that. Thus constraint which leads to the cessation of hunger 
and of thirst, and which leads to motionlessness, is taught by the words of the 
Sutra and is explained by the Comment with an explanation which is a [mere 
matter of] reading. So it is not explained [here]. 


32. [As a result of constraint] upon the radiance in the head 
[there follows] the sight of the Siddhas. 

Within an aperture in the skull there is a resplendent radiance.® 
As a result of constraint upon this [radiance there follows] the 
sight of the Siddhas roving in the spaces between the sky ® and 
the earth. 

32. [As a result of oonstramt] upon the radiance in the head [there 
follows] the sight of the Siddhas. 

The words <in the head> imply the tube (wai^f) called Stmmnd , — <constraint 
upon) that, he means. 


33. Or as a result of vividness {pratihhd) [the yogin discerns] 
all. 

The so-called vividness is the deliverer^ (tdraka). This is the 
preliminary form of the [intuitive] knowledge derived from 
discrimination. Ju.st as the light at dawn [precedes] the sun. 
In this other way {tena vd) the yogin knows all ® at the rise of the 
vivid [intuitive] knowledge 

33, Or as a result of vividness {pratMia} [the yogin discerns] all. 

Vivid-light [that is] self-cogitation {iiha). This develops into vividness. For in 
the case of one vho practises a constraint which leads to the Elevation {jarasam- 

* Thesetwoammalsexemplifythe rigidity, ’ Compare Mahanatayana Up xi 10-12 
and not as VijRana Bhiksu says, the ® Pan iv 2 S2. 
convoluted state of the niind-stufF * See lu 54 

The word 13 mentioned in Cowell ‘ See J H. Leuba Hallucinations of Light 
and Gough's translation of the Sarva- 'Revue Philosophique, vol 54, 1902, 

dar^andsamgiaha, p. 23b 447) And corapaie iii 40 
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Ichyana), there results, when he attains perfection therein, an [intuitive] know- 
ledge due to that self-asserting which is the pieliminary indication (Jinga) of 
the dawning of the Elevation. In this way the yogin discerns all And this 
[intuitive] knowledge, since it serves to bring the Elevation near, delivers from 
the round-of-rebirth and so is called the ‘ deliverer 

34. [As a result of constraint] upon the heart [there arises] 
a consciousness of the mind-stuff. 

In this citadel of Brahma * is the house [of the mind-stuff], a tiny 
lotus [of the heart] — [there arises] a discernment of that. As 
a result of constraint upon this [there arises] a consciousness of 
the mind-stuff. 

84. [As a result of constraint] upon the heart [there arises] a conscious- 
ness of the mind-stuff. 

The word 4Cheart^ is explained in the words. 4Cin the citadel of, Brahma.l^ 
Because it is great {brlmt) the self is Brahma. His 4Ccitadel^, [that is] retreat. 
For with reference to this [citadel] he knows this, — that it is his property. The 
cave is a den. That same lotus with downward head is the dwelling of the central- 
organ. He gives the reason for this consciousness of the mind-stuff by saying 
4Ca discernment of that.^ By constraint upon this he discerns the mind-stuff 
with its own pecullai fluctuations. 


35. Experience is a presented-idea which fails to distinguish 
the sattva and the Self, which are absolutely uncommingled 
[in the presented-idea]. Since the sattva exists as object for 
another, the [intuitive] knowledge of the Self arises as the 
result of constraint upon that which exists for its own sake. 
The sattva of the thinking-substance, with its disposition to 
brightness, by mastering the rajas and tamas which are equally 
dependent upon the sattva, enters into a mutation as a result of 
the presented-idea of the difference between the sattva and the 
Self. Therefore the Self, of which we can only say that it is 
Intellect (ctti), which is other [than the aspects {gwnajl, and which 
is undefiled [fuddha) [by objects], is absolutely contrary in quality 
even to the sattva which is mutable. Experience is a presented- 
idea which fails to distinguish these two which are absolutely 

* ChiSnrl Up viu 1 1 
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uncommingled. Because the Self has objects shown to it. This 
[same] presented-idea of experience is an object for sight, since 
the sattva exists for the sake of another. But as a result of 
constraint upon that presented-idea, which is distinguished from 
this [saffm], which is Intellect and nothing more, and which is 
other [than the aspects [gunaf], and which belongs to the Self, — 
[as a result of this,] that insight whose object is the Self arises. 
The Self is not seen by that presented-idea of the Self whose 
essence is the sattva of the thinking-substance. It is the Self 
which sees the presented-idea which depends upon its own self. 
For in this sense it has ‘ been said, “ Wherewith, pray, could 
one discern the Discemer ? ” 

36. . . . Sattva . . . [intuitiTe] knowledge. When, by reason of its being 
altogether overwhelmed by rajas and iamas, even the thinking-substance, bright 
in form and exceedingly clear though it is, can in its mutation as a discriminative 
discernment, be absolutely disbnguished from intelligence, how much more so 
then the rajas and iamas, which are inert (jada) by nature ! With this in 
mind the author of the Sotras uses the woids, <the saliva and the Se]f.> 
Taking up this same point the author of the Comment ^Iso says ^The sattva 
of the thinking-substance, with its disposition to biightness.^ Not merely one 
whose disposition is to brightness, but one which has entered into a mutation 
in the form of discriminative discernment. Inasmuch as it is altogether 
undehled [by objects] and bright, it is absolutely similar to intelligence 
(caitanya). So there is a commingling, as he implies in the words ^equal.)^ 
^Dependent upon sattva'!^ means a relation without which it cannot exist. 
The rajas and tamas which are equally dependent upon the sattva are so-called 
[in the Comment], Mastered means oveiwhelmed. He states that there is 
no commingling in the words <CTherefore . . . even ^ The word ca is here in 
the sense of ‘ even ’. [Contrary in quality] not merely to the rajas and tamas 
[but even to the sa<<va]. This is the meanmg. The word ^mutable^^ indicates 
the quality contrary to the Self who is immutable. A presented idea which 
fails to distinguish, because the thinking-substance, which is serene and cruel 
and infatuated, takes the image of the intelligence (caitanya). And so the 
serene and other forms are falsely attiibuted to the intelligence, just as the 
trembling of the clear water which reflects the moon is falsely attributed to 
the moon He gives the reason for the experience in the words ^Because the 
Self has objects shown to it.» This has been explained more than once.’ If 
it be objected that the sattva of the thinking-substance might be different from 

’ Bfhad-Aran. Up. u. 4. 14 and iv. 5. 15. ’ For example, i. 4, p. 16 ; ii. 17, p. 141 ; 

and also iv 22, p 306 (Calc, ed ). 
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the Self, but that experience could not be different from the Self, he replies «This 
[same].^ This [same] presented-idea of experience is a presented-idea of a kind of 
experience belonging to the sativa. Hence as something for the sake of another 
experience is an object-for-sight. For the satttia is for the sake of another in that it 
is a combination of parts. And because experience is an external-aspect of this 
[sattva], it would also be for the sake of another. Furthermore, that other for 
whose sake it is, would be the experiencer. His is the experience. — Or [another 
explanation]. For experience (blioga) is passing-through (atwbJiava) pleasure or 
pam which are felt to be coactive or counteractive. And this [experience] 
cannot be coactive or counteractive to itself. Because a fluctuation cannot be 
opposed to itself. Therefore experience must be for the sake of something that 
is to be made coactive or counteractive. This experiencer is the self. Experience 
is an object-for-sight to him. ^But . . . that presented-idea, which is distinguished 
from this^ which is for the sake of another. These words [from the Comment] 
are explained by supplying the other words in the ablative case*' for the sake of 
another ’. An objector says, ‘ This may be true. But if the insight has the 
Self for its object, then whew! Sir! the Self becomes the object-for-insight 
by the insight ! There would surely be other insights, one after the other, and 
we should fall into an infinite regress I ’ In reply to this he says ^The Self 
is not .... by that presented-idea of the Self.^ The connexion-of-ideas is 
this The Intellect (ciit) illumines that which is inert and that which 
is inert does not [illumine] the intellect. The idea presented to the Self has 
as its essence that which is not intelligent. How can this [presented-idea] 
illumine a being whose essence is inteUigence? On the other hand, how 
can [the Self], whose essence is intelligence and whose brightness does not 
depend upon another, be properly said to illumine that which is inert ? When 
he says ^whose essence is the sattva of the thinking-substance^ he describes 
the inertness in so far as there is identity with the non-intelligent form. [We 
say that the sattva of the thinking-substance] depends upon the Self to the 
extent that it depends on the image of the Self as entered into the sattm of 
the thinking-substance, in the same sense that a person depends upon [his] 
face reflected in a mirror [if ho wish to see himself]. [And the sattva is said 
to depend upon the Self.] But not [as the objector said], because the sattva 
of the thinking-substance illumines the Self. It is the sattva of the thinking- 
substance which reflects the Self united with this presented-idea, and which 
depends upon the Intelligence (eaitanga) which has been mirrored {cMyO^pomna) 
in it [as the intelligence] of the Self. Thus it exists for the sake of the S elf , 
On this same point he quotes the Sacred Word by saying 4CFor in this sense 
it has been said» by the l 9 vara «“ the Discemer.”» The meaning is that [He 
is discerned] by no one. 
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36. As a result of this [constaraiut upon that which exists 
for its own sake], there arise vividness and the organ-of- 
[supemal]-hearing^ and the organ-of-[supemal]-feeling and 
the organ-of-[supemal]-sight and the organ-of-[sapemal]- 
taste and the organ-of-[supemal]-snielL 

As a result of vividness, there arises an [intuitive] knowledge of 
the Buhtile or concealed or remote, whether past or future. As 
a result of the organ-of-[supernal]-hearing, one hears supernal 
sounds ; as a result of the organ-of-[8upernal]-feeling, one has 
access to supernal touch ; as a result of the organ-of-[supemal]- 
sight, one has the consciousness ® of supernal colour ; as a result of 
the organ-of-[supemal]-taste, one has a consciousness of supernal 
flavour ; as a result of the organ-of-[8upernal] smell,® one has an 
[intuitive] knowledge * of supernal fragrance. These unceasingly 
arise. 

This restraint, moreover, upon that which exists for its own sake continues until 
the primary cause has fulfilled its peculiar task (Mrya), the [intuitive] knowledge 
of the Self. He describes all the supernormal powers which [the yogin] receives 
before that [intuitive knowledge comes]. 36. As a result of this . . . there 
arise ... So then it has been asserted that the central-organ and the organ of 
hearing and of feeling and of sight and of taste and of smell, which have been 
helped by the external-aspects which arise from yoga, are in each single case in 
direct causal relation with the supernal sounds and so forth and with the [in- 
tuitive] knowledge of vividness {prSi^hd). The five organs, of hearing and so 
on, which apperceive supernal soimds and so forth have technical names such as 
the organ-of-[supemal]-hearing and the rest. The Comment is easy. 


37. In concentration these [supernal activities] are obstacles ; 
in the emergent state they are perfections {siddhi). 

These, the vividness and so forth, arising in the yogin whose 
mind-stuff is concentrated, are obstacles, in that they go counter 
to the sight which belongs to this [concentrated mind-stuff]. 

1 This word frdvana is from the causative relation to the object. 

stem. The Maniprabha (p. 64'S Ben. ’ Compare Hopkins, Yoga-technique, JAOS, 
ed.) explains it as being ‘ the organs of (1901), vol 22, p. 344™ 
knowing supernal sounds and so on’ * The word vtjtiana is loosely used. It 
(dtvyanam fabda . . . adinam gruhakdni). seems to indicate whatever comes to 

’ A sammd is a perception with httle direct consciousness. 

34 [h.o.s. it] 
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[But] arising [in the yogin] whose mind-stuff is emergent, they 
axe perfections. 

OccasioDally a man, after beginning constraint upon the self as object, acquires 
those peifections which are subsidiary to this, and thinks because of the power 
(jorabJiava) of these [perfections] that he has effected his purpose, and so might 
cease the constraint. So [the autiior] says, 87. In concentration these 
[supernal actmties] are obstacles ; in the emergent state they are perfec- 
tions {siddhi). For a man whose mind-stuff is emergent thinks highly of these 
perfections, just as a man bom in misery considers even a small bit of wealth 
a pile of wealth. But a yogin whose mmd-stuff is concentrated must avoid 
these [perfections] even when brought near to him. One who longs for the 
final goal of life, the absolute assuagement of the three-fold anguish, how could 
he have any affection for those perfections which go counter to [the attainment] 
of that [goal] ? This is the meaning both of the Sutra and of the Comment. 


38. As a result of slackening the causes of bondage and as 
a result of the consciousness of the procedure [of the mind- 
stuff], the mind-stuff penetrates into the body of another. 

By virtue of the latent-deposit of karma in the body, the central- 
organ which is changeable and unstable becomes established. This 
is bondage. By virtue of concentration there is a slackening of 
this karma which is the cause of bondage. And the consciousness 
of the procedure [of the mind-stuff] comes only from concentration. 
As a result of the dwindling of the bondage of karma, and as 
a result of the consciousness of the procedure of his mind-stuff, 
the yogin by withdrawing mind-stuff from his own body deposits 
it in other bodies. The organs also fly after [ii. 64] the mind- 
stuff thus deposited. Just ^ as, for instance, when the king-bee 
flies up, the bees fly up after him, so the organs foUow after the 
mind-stuff in its penetration into the body of another. 

After thus stating that power, in the form of [intuitive] knowledge extending 
as far as to the sight of the Self, is the result of constraint, he gives, as another 
result of constraint, power in the form of action. 38. . . . The oauses of bond- 
age . . . penetration. When he says ^y virtue of concentration^ this means 
under 1. the power of the constraint whose object is the causes of bondage. The 
word ^concentration^ is used [instead of ‘constraint,’] because it is pre- 
dominant [in constraint]. — procedure is that by which something proceeds into 

1 Compare Frajsa Up. u. 4. 
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another thing. It means the tubes (nSdl) [that is] the paths for the coming and 
going of mind-stufF. As a result 2. of constraint upon this passage there is a con- 
sciousness of it. And as a result of this [as well as of 1. the constraint upon 
the causes of bondage], since the causes of bondage are slackened, it [the mind- 
stuff] is not held back by this [yogin]. Although the mind-stuff is not held back 
as it soars into the upward path, it cannot without impediment pass forth from 
his body nor enter into the other’s body. Therefore the passage for this must 
also be known. — The organs moreover follow the mind-stuff and settle down in 
their respective places in the other’s body. 


39. As a result of subjugating the Uddna, there is no adhesion 
to water or mud or thorns or similar objects, and [at death] 
the upward flight. 

The fluctuation of the whole complex of organs which is dis- 
tinguished hy having the difierent vital-forces ( jsrdna) is vitality.* 
Its activity is five-fold. Prana has its course through the mouth 
and nose and its fluctuation extends as far as the heart. And 
Samdna, since it distributes equally, has its fluctuation from the 
navel. Apdna, since it leads down, has its fluctuation as far as 
the sole of the foot. Uddna, since it leads up, has its fluctuation 
as far as the head. Vydna is pervading. Among these Prdna is 
predominant. As a result of subjugating the Uddna there is no 
adhesion to water or mud or thorns or similar objects ; and at the 
time of decease there is the upward flight. This [upward flight] 
he attains by mastery [of the Uddna\ 

89. Udana . . . and . . . the upward flight. The fluctuation of the whole 
complex of organs is life. The words ^distinguished by having the different 
vital-forces (prana)^ refer to that [fluctuation] of which the different vital-foices 
are the distinction. The organs have two kinds [of fluctuations], an inner and 
an outer. The outer is distinguished by the external-sense {ahcana) of colour 
and similar sensations. The inner is life. For this is a special kind of effort 
and it leads Jo the different activities of the winds {matuta) which the body 
comprehends. This effort is common to all the organs. As they say “ “ The 
fluctuations common to the [inner] organs are the five wmds {vayu), vital-airs 
and so on.” Because they are the distinguishing-characteristic of this [life]. 

* Defined as a struggle for life by Vaca- l^iP 217*. It is mentioned in the list 

sp&tijXvanam prana-dhdrana-prayatna- in. 18, p. 230* (Calc, ed ). 
lihtdo ’samndttof etUasya dharmak lii. ’ Samkbya-kanka 29. 
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The action [or] function of this effort is of five kinds. 1, PrSna extends from 
the tip of the nose to the heart, 2. Samana is one which evenly distributes as 
required in different places the various juices which are noutations of food eaten 
and drunk. And its locality extends from the heart and to the navel. S. ApSm 
IS that which leads to the carrying off of urine, faeces, foetus, &c. And its 
activity {vrttt) is from the navel and to the sole of the foot. 4. Udanaia so-called 
because it leads up [that is] leads upwards such things as secretions. And its 
activity is from the tip of the nose and to the head. 5. Vi/dtia is one that 
pervades [the whole body]. — Of these thus described Frana is predominant, since 
the Sacred Word ' declares that when that goes forth all goes forth, “ Following 
the Prana when it goes forth, all the vital-forces (prana) go forth.” — Having thus 
explained the differences between the vital-forces (prana) with respect to activity 
and locality, he leads up to the meaning of the satra with the words 4CAs a result 
of subjugating the TJdana.'^ When constraint has been performed upon the 
Vdana, [then] as a result of its subjugation, [the yogin] is not held back by 
water or similar objects. And at the time of decease his upward flight is by the 
path’ which commences with the flame. As a result of this [constraint] he 
attains by mastery to this upward flight. These supernormal powers that result 
from constraint upon the vital-forces beginning with Pr&na, if there be success in 
it, should be understood according to the differences in the subjugations of 
activities and of localities [in the body]. 

40. As a result of subjugating the Samana [there arises] a 
radiance. 

The yogin who has subjugated the Samana by causing a pulsation 
of the flames, becomes radiant.* 

40. . . . the Samana ... a radiance. There is 4Ca pulsation,!^ a fiaming forth 
of the flame in the b^y. 

41. As a result of constraint upon the relation between the 
organ-of-hearing, and the air {akaga), [there arises] the 
supernal organ-of-hearing.* 

For all organs-of-hearing the air is the [physical] basis, and for all 
sounds. In which sense it has been said "All® those whose 

’ Compare Brhad Ar. TTp. iv. 4 3. clading the farada MS. instead of 

’ This is the detai/ana. See Bgrhad Ar. Up, ekadefa-frutitvam. One is tempted to 

vi. 1. 3 and 18 and Cband. Up. iv. 15. surmise that there might be another 

5-6 , Chand Up v. 10. 1 reading tulya-de^ or Mya-depya in- 

’ Compare prdbha bha^karasya (iii. 13, stead of tulyadeya, with a meaning 

p 243‘, Calc, ed ). similarto YScaspati'sglossjdttya. This 

* iii. 51, p 267’ (Calc. ed.). is Fahca9ikha’B twelfth fragment 

’ Beading ekaymUtvam with six MSS. in- according to Gkirbe. 
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processes-of-hearing {0'avaim) are in the same place have the same 
kind-of-hearing {eJca-grutitvam)”^ And this [fact that the air is the 
locus of sounds] is declared to be the [first] characteristic mark of 
air. And the second is that it is not covered * [by anything more 
extensive]. Thus because a thing which is not-limited-in-extent 
{amurta) is evidently not covered [by anything], it is also 
recognized that air is [all] pervasive. From the perception of 
sounds it is inferred that the organ-of-hearing exists. For in the 
case of a deaf man and of a man not deaf, the one perceives sound 
and the other not. Hence it is the organ-of-hearing only which is 
the field of operation for sound. — ^For the yogin who has performed 
constraint upon the relation between the organ-of-hearing and the 
air, the supernal ® ear begins. 

It has already been stated [ill. 86, p. 246 Calc, ed ] that as a result of 
constraint upon that which exists for its own sake [this would be the mukftya], 
there remains a subsidiary [perfection], the organ-of-[supernal]-heanngand other 
[organs]. Now the organ-of-[supernal]-hearing and other [organs] result from 
the constraint which has the organ-of-[supernal]'heanng and other [organs] as 
its sole purpose. 41. . . . Organ-of-hearing . . . organ-of-hearing. He 
says that the object of the constraint is the relation between organ-of-hearing 
and the air m the relation of the contained to the container, in the words 
4;For all.^ All organs-of-bearing, although made of the personality-substance, 
have the air which is [contained in] the hollow-space of the auditory canal as 
its [physical] basis. The organ-of-hearing has its seat [ayaiam) there. For if we 
assist or injure this [auditory canal], we find that the organ-of-hearing has 
been assisted or injured. [Air is] also [the physical basis] for sounds which are 
causes co-operating with the organ-of-hearing. When a sound is to be heard 
as coming from an earthen or other substance, the organ-of-hearing, which is 
in the hollow of the auditory canal, presupposes that there is a special 
sound residmg in the air* {nabhas) which is its own [that is, the organ’s] 
substance. [That this is so is] clear {drstam) [from analogy]. Thus when, 
for instance, one wishes to have an external sense {alocana) of smell, which 
is contamed in this case in earth, by means of the organ-of-smell which is 
a co-operating [non-material] cause for those things which have smell and 
[taste] as their [specific] qualities, [we find similarly that the sense of smell 

’ The Yogavarttika, p. 237”, also suggests sists in a kind of hyperaesthetic per- 
this reading ception of minute sounds, &c., which 

’ The word andvamnam in the sense of are like subtile elements (dtvyatvam 

ndvnyate anena. In the Varttika it is tanmatradtrupasuJeamafabdddiyyvhakat- 

said to be ‘ free space ’ (avakdfa). vam). 

‘ Balarama says that the supernality con- * That is to say the akdfa. 
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requires such a special kind of smell in so far as it is contained in the earthen 
thing which contoms it]. And it has already been said that the organs of smell 
and of taste and of touch and of sight and of hearing, although made of the 
personality -substance, do have the elements as their locus. For if we assist 
or mjure the elements, we find that we have assisted or injured the organ-of- 
smell or some other of the organs. This same organ-of-hearing, which is 
made of the personality-substance, moreover resembles a piece of iron in 
that it is attracted by a magnet-like sound, in the mouth, produced by the 
mouth of the speaker, and, by a succession of its own functions (vrtti), has the 
external sense of the word which has come to the mouth of the speaker. Hence 
there are sense-piesentations of sounds functioning at different points of space. 
[And this sense-presentation], common to all living-beings, cannot in the 
absence of inhibition, be counted as an invalid-source-of-ideas. And in this 
sense there is an utterance by Pancafikha,“ALll those whose-processes-of-hearmg 
{i^vana) are in the same place have the same kind-of-hearing.” Those persons 
whose processes-of-hearing are in the same place are those persons, like Chaitra, 
whose organs-of-hearing are of that kind. The meaning is that the processes- 
of-hearing of all are in the air (aftafu). The air, moreover, the locus of the 
organs-of-hearing, because it is pioduced from the fine-element {tmmatrd), 
whose [specific] quality is sound, has sound as its specific quality.* By which 
sound as a co-operating [non-material] cause it grasps the sounds from earthen 
and other substances. Therefore there is for all one species of hearing 
with regard to sound. This is the meaning. Thus then it has been shown 
that air is the locus of the organ-of-hearing and that it has sounds as its 
[specific] quality. — ^And this fact that there is one kind of hearing (ehv^tttvam) 
is the [first] characteristic mark of air. For this one kind of hearing is that 
condition which phenomenalizes sound. This very thing which is its substrate 
(ai^aya) is the thing expressed by the word air. For in the absence of such 
a hearing there is no [individual] phenomenal sound [belonging to earthen 
and other substances]. Moreover such a hearing cannot be a quality {gun^ 
of the various [coarse substances] such as earth, because, if it be such, these cannot 
be both the thing-to-be-phenomenalized and the conditions-which-phenomenalize. 
— ^And the [second] characteristic mark of air is that it is not covered 
[by anything more extensive]. If there were no air, the things not-limited- 
in-extent would be pressed together and could not be separated even by 
needles. And so as a result everything would be covered by everything. 
And it cannot be said that the not being covered [by anything] is merely 
because things-not-limited-in-extent are not present. For this negation implies 
a positive entity [for example, a thing-limited-in-extent]. And if this positive 
entity do not exist, there can be no negation of it. Hor can it be said that the 

* Compare Vaifesika-Butra vii. 1. 22 to- p 61, 11. 19-21 (Yizian. ed.). See also 
gether with the words of ^ndhara, Tarka-samgraha, § 14, 
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Energy of Intellect could be the substrate for this* [free space not 

covered by anything]. For being immutable it cannot have [spatial] properties 
that precisely determine. And again it cannot be said that space (dtf) and time 
are substances [dravya) over and above earth and the other [coarse elements]. 
Consequently that particular mutation [which is not covered by anything more 
extensive] belongs to air only. Thus idl is cleared up. — When it is proved that 
the fact that nothing covers it is a characteristic mark of air, — so that wherever 
there is anything that has nothing covering it, there always air is,— then [all'] 
pervasiveness is also proved, as he says ^hus because a thing which is not* 
limited-in-extent.:^ — He gives the source-of-the-valid-idea to prove the real exist- 
ence of the organ-of-hearing by saying 4CFrom the perception of sounds.^ For 
[every] action is to be effected by an instrument, just as the action of chopping 
or the like is to be effected by the axe or something similar. So in this case also 
the act of perceiving sound must be accomplished by an instrument. And that 
which is the mstrument is the organ-of-hearing. Now if it be asked why may 
not the eye or some other organ be the instrument of this [act], he replies 4Ua 
the case of a deaf man and of a man not deaf.^ This is determined by positive 
and negative arguments. And this is only an elliptical statement. For mutatis 
mutandis we must say that as a result of constraint upon the relation between 
the organ-of-touch and wind (vata), between organ-of-sight and radiance, between 
the organ-of-taste and water, and between the organ-of-smell and earth, supernal 
touch and other [supernal sensations] would also arise. 


42. Either as the result of constraint upon the relation 
between the body and the air {dkdpa), or {ca) as the result of the 
balanced-state of lightness, such as that of the cotton-fibre, 
there follows the passing through air. 

Wherever there is a body there is air, because it [air] gives space 
to the body. The relation [of the body] with this [air] is that of 
obtaining [pervasion]. By performing constraint upon this relation 
the yogin subjugates the relation with this [air]. And gaining 
the balanced-state of lightness such as that of the cotton-fibre, 
even to [that of] atoms [of cotton-fibre], he becomes light himself. 
AtuI by reason of this lightness he walks with both feet upon 
water. Next after this, however, he walks upon nothing more 
than a spider’s thread, and then upon sunbeams. Thereafter he 
courses through the air at wiU. 

’ Beading (with Poona text) tad-Sgruya. 
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42. . . . body .... passing through. By performing constraint upon the 
relation between the body and the air, or upon something light such as a cotton- 
fibre, [that is] by gaming the balanced-state [that is] the state of the mind which 
rests in the [thing] and in which it is tinged [i. 41] by it. He describes the 
sequence of the perfections hy the words, 4^upon water. ^ 


43. An outwardly uii-adjusted fluctuation is the Great Dis- 
carnate ; as a result of thia the dwindling of the covering to 
the brightness. 

The fluctuation assumed by the central-organ outside the body is 
the fixed-attention {dharana) called Discamate. If it is only an 
outer* fluctuation of the central-organ which abides in the body, it 
is called adjusted (halpita). But if it is an outer fluctuation of the 
central-organ, which is itself externalized, in that it [the fluctuation] 
disregards the body, it is of course called unadjusted. [The yogins] 
by means of the adjusted one among these two accomplish the 
unadjusted Great Discamate, hy means of which yogins enter 
the bodies of others. And as a result of this fixed-attention, the 
covering of the sattva of the thinking-substance, whose essence 
is brightness, which has the three-fold fruition from the hindrances 
and the karma, and whose root is rajas and tamas, dwindles away. 

He describes yet another constraint which leads to the penetration of 
another’s body and which leads to the dwindling of the hindrances and 
karma and fruitions. 48. An outwardly .... dwmdling The discamate he 
describes in the words 4:The fluctuation assumed.^ In order to show the means 
to the Great Discamate state which is unadjusted he first describes the discamate 
in the words 4Clf it i&^ The words 4Conly a fluctuation^ mean thinking only in 
an imaginary way. He describes the Great Discamate in the words 4CBut if it 
is.^ He shows that the adjusted and the unadjusted have the relation of means 
to end by saying 4:among these two.^ Is it that one/merely enters another’s 
body as a result of this? Not so, he says in the words 4CAnd as a result 
of this.^ 4CAs a result of this fixed attention^ means when the Great Discamate 
activity of the central-organ has been perfected. It has its three-fold fruition, 
from the hindrances and from karma, in birth and length-of-life and kind-of- 

I 'The outer adjustment would be in part outwardly unadjusted state there is 

a voluntary act. Compare the ez- a renunciation of the self and of the 

planation in the ManiprabhS me mano sense of individuabty as bmited by 
bahtr astv tta kalpanaya. But in the a body dehe 'hamihavatyagah. 
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experience [ii. 13]. And it is this that has its root in rajas and tamds. Since 
from mere sattva when freed from rqjas and tamos there arises discriminative 
discernment only. Thus the three-fold fruition in so far as it is rooted in rajas 
and tamos, and because its essence is in them, obscures the sattva of the 
thinking-substance. And as soon as these have dwindled away, the nund-stuff 
of the yogm freed from its covering [by them] roves and discerns at will. 


44. As a result of constraint upon the coarse {sthula) and the 
essential-attribute {svarupa) and the subtile sukpna) and the 
inherence {anvaya) and the purposiveness {curihavattva), there 
is a subjugation of the elements. 

In this [system] i. the [five elements] beginning with earth [which 
in essence are a generic form and a particular] have [as particulars] 
sounds and other perceptible things ; [these] particulars, together 
with their properties {dha/rmo^, shape and the rest [which are to 
be described], are technically called <coarse> This is the first 
form of the elements. — ^ii. The second form is its generic-form. 
For example, limitation-in-extent (murti) is the [generic-form] of 
earth ; liquidity, of water ; heat, of fire ; wind [is] mobile, for "air 
goes everywhere. This second form is technically called <essential- 
attribute.> This generic-form has sounds and other [concrete 
perceptible things] as its particulars. And in this sense it has 
been' said, “All these [perceptible things] that are inseparably 
connected with one genus praedtcabile are distinguished only by 
their properties.” In this system a substance (dravya) is an aggre- 
gate * (samuddya) of the generic-form and of the particular. For 
a collection (samuha) is of two kinds, 1. that in which [the names 
of] its different component parts have disappeared, as for instance, 
a body, a tree, a herd, a forest ® ; and 2. that collection in which 
the different component parts are specified [each] by a term, as for 
instance ‘ of both kinds, gods-and-human-beings.’ * One part of the 
collection is gods and the second part is human bemgs. Only by 
means of these two is it termed a collection. Fuithermore, either 

* VynanaBhiksusayB^jTWcaryoMomrafJam ofta. 

• Compare Patimjali Mahabha^a I. 217“ ; I. 289*' ; I. 377"' , III. 3“' (Eielhorn). 

• Compare Tattva Bmdu (Ben. ed ), p. 11“ 

* Compare ^O'lS'Pii'lbabtahma^a ii. 2 2. 

35 [h O.B. 17] 
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the distinction or the identity may be emphasized. We may say 
‘ a grove of mango-trees ’ [or] ‘ gathering of Biahmans ' or we may 
say ‘a mango-grove’ [or] ‘a Brahman-gathering.’ Again the 
[collection] is two-fold, 1. that of which the parts exist separately ; 
and 2. that of which the parts do not exist separately.^ A grove 
[or] a gathering is a coUection from which the parts are separable. 
A body or a tree or an atom is a whole ® (^samghata) of which the 
parts are not separable. Fatahjali says that a substance is a 
collection the different component parts of which do not exist 
separately. Thus it has been explained what the essential- 
attribute is. — iii. Now what is the subtile form, [of these elements] ? 
[The answer is] it is subtile-substance, the cause of the elements. 
Of [any] one of these [elements] an atom is one part. Its essence 
is the generic-form and the particular and it is an aggregate 
consisting of different parts which cannot exist separately. 
Similarly with all the tanmdtras. This is the third [form]. — iv. 
Now the fourth form of the elements. The aspects with dis- 
positions to discernment and to activity and to inertia and 
conforming to the nature of [their] effects are described by the 
word inherence. — v. Now the fifth form of these [elements] is 
purposiveness. The having of experience and of release as their 
purpose is inherent in the aspects (guna). And the aspects are 
[inseparably connected] with the elements and the products of the 
elements. Thus all has a purpose. By constraint upon these five 
elements of the present time in their five forms, the sight of the 
essential-attribute of this or that form and the subjugation of it 
come about. [The yogin] by mastering the five essential-attributes 
of the elements, masters the elements, [and] as a result of their 
subjugation, the evolving-causes of the [coarse] elements follow the 
commands of his will just as the cows follow their own calves. 

44. . . . coarse . . . subjugation .... [The compound is to be analysed as] 
the coarse and the essential-attribute and the subtile and the inherence and 
the purposiveness. As a result of constraint upon these, the coarse and the 
essential-attribute and the subtile and the inherence and the purposiveness, there 


1 Compare Nyaya-sutra ii. 1 32. 

* Compare PataSjali Mahabhasya I. 30“ ; I. 81* ; 1. 32»j 1. 169«®; III. 324“ (Kielhorn) 
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is a subjugation of them. i. He describes the coarse^ by saying Cin this 
[system].:^ The sounds and touches and colours and tastes and smells, belonging 
[respectively] to the earthen and watery and fiery and windy and airy [classes or 
elements], have correspondingly the particulars, such as the first {sadja) or the 
third notes, or heat or cold, or blue or yellow, or astringent or sweet, or fragrant 
or other [particular instances]. For because these are different from each other 
in name and form wd use they are the particulars. Of these particulars there are 
five in earth, four (counting out smell) are in water, three (counting out smell 
and taste) are in fire, two (counting out smell and taste and colour) are in wind 
(ndbJiasvmt), sound alone is in the air. Particulars such as these, together with 
their properties {dharma), form and the rest, are technically called <coarse> in 
[this] system. 1. And in this [system], to begin with, the properties belonging 
to the earthen [element] are “ Shape, weight, roughness, resistance, and stability ; 
sustenance {‘ortti), divisibility, endurance, meagreness, hardness, and usefulness 
to all.” 2. The properties of water, “ Liquidity, subtilty, brilliance, whiteness, 
sinuosity (m&rdaia), weight, coolness, protectiveness, purification, cohesion are the 
qualities of water.” 3. The fiery properties, “ Tending-upwards, purifier, burner, 
cooker, vrithout weight, resplendent, destructive, yielding strength, — this is fire 
having characteristics different from the two previous [elements].” 4. The 
windy properties, “ Horizontal movement, purification, felling, impulsion, power, 
changeability, casting no shadow, aridity, — Uiese are the various properties of 
wind.” 6. The airy properties, “Pervasiveness, interpenetration, unobstruotive- 
ness are enumerated as three properties of air distinct in character fix>m the 
previous properties.” These are those properties, the shape and the following ; 
[the particulars were said to be] togfither with these. And shape is a particular 
instance of generic nature, such as cow-ness. ii. He describes the second form 
[of the elements] by saying 4CThe second form is its generic-form ^ Limitation- 
in-extent means natural’ density. Liquidity is [the generic-form of] water and 
it is the effective cause of cleanliness {mrya) and plumpness and vigour. Heat 
is [the generic-form of] fira {vdhni), since everywhere [heat], whether it be 
abdominal or solar or earthly, is inherent in fire (tejas). All this moreover 
is intended to show the identity of property and substance. Wind is motor. 
So he says “ By the movement of gi'ass and because it makes the body wander, 
motivity is inferred to be the generic-form of wind which goes everywhere. 
Going-eveiywhere is air, since it is clear that we apperceive sounds in all 
directions. For it has been previously [iii. 41] explained that one apperceives 
earthen and other sounds by means of the sound which is a [specific] quality 
of air the substance-in-which the organ-of-hearing mheres. This is what is 
’ Compare Bhagavala Pur. zi. 24. 16. but the solidity of snow is not natural, 

’ ’Whatever is natural {sdmsiddhtka) is in that it is due to cause. On the other 

distinct from the thing itself {svaVhSva) hand solidity is a natural property of 

and yet is not generated by a cause ghee . whereas liquidity is not, in that 

outside the substance. For example, it is an effect of something outside 
liquidity isanaturalpiopertyofwater; the substance. 
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described by the word essential-attribute. One such generic-form such as 
limitation-in-extent has the particular sounds and other perceptible things, 
such as the first note, such as heat, such as whiteness, such as astringency, such 
as fragrance, these constituting the particular instances of the generic-forms such 
as limitation-in-extent. That is to say, the generic-forms,* such as the limitations- 
in-extent, such as [the shapes of] lemons or bread-fruit or myrobolans, are also 
distinguished from each other by differences in taste and so on. So that these 
tastes and other qualities are particulars of these [generic-forms]. ^And in this 
sense it has been said, “ All that are inseparably connected with one genus 
praedteahile would refer to each of [the elements] such as earth. [Each of 
these] is inseparably connected with some one genus praedicdMe, limitation- 
in-extent, for example, or liquidity. [These that are thus inseparably connected] 
are distinguished only by their properties,* such for example as the first note. 
Thus the generic-form such as limitation-in-extent has been described, and 
the particulars such as the sounds have been described. — And to those* who 
assert that substance (dravga) is a substrate (agraya) for the generic-form and for 
the particular — [to them] he says, 4Cof the generic-form.^ In this i^stem 
auhstance is an aggregate (samudaya) of the generic-form and of the particular. 
Those who take the point of view that substance is a substrate of these [two] — 
even they cannot deny that both are experienced as an aggregata For if this 
experience be denied, the two cannot have a container-((SdMra)-which-underlies 
them. Therefore let us suppose that this [aggregate] is itself the substance. 
But we do not apperceive any substance underlying them different from both 
and from the aggregate of the two [which might be supposed to contain-them- 
by-underlying them], just as the mountain-peBk is a distinct thing and other 
than the stones or the aggregate of stones, and underlies them. Thus we say 
that substance is a collection [and not anything underlying]. From this point 
of view, to prevent the [error that substance is any kind of a collection and] 
to reach the position that substance is a special kind of collection, he describes 
various kinds of collections in the words, ^For ... of two kinds.^ Since this 
is so, substance is not any kind of a collection. ^Of two kinds^ is a thing 
which exists m two ways. a. One of these kinds is given in the words ^as 
disappeared.^ These are so-called in whose case the difference between the 
parts has disappeared. One which has parts in whose case the differences 
have disappeared is of this kind. What he means to say is this. The idea 
of the collection raised by words like body, tree, herd, or forest does not bring 
into consciousness the difference between the several parts, since the words are 
not used to express this [difference]. So the collective [sense] only is brought 
to mind. There are four cases given as illustrations: 1. the case in which 
the parts can exist separately, 2. the case in which they cannot exist separately, 
3. an animate thing, 4. an inanimate thing. That parts can exist separately or 

’ Beading sSmanySny apt. * This would be equivalent to the particular (vtfefa) 

* The 'Vlii 9 esikas. 
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cannot exist separately will be stated later. — b. The second of the two kinds 
is described in the words, 4C2. that collection in which the different component 
parts are specified [each] by a term, as for instance ‘ of both kinds, gods-and- 
human-beings.’^ Now by the expression 4:gods-and-human-bemgs^ the two parts 
of the coUection which are expressed by the words ^of both kinds^^ have been 
specified as being separate. An objection is raised, ‘ the expression «of both 
kinds^ does not bring the difference between the parts of that [collection] 
into consciousness. How then can we say that the [collection] in which the 
different component parts have been described has received [names]?’ The 
reply is in the words ^of these two.)^ And it is because of these very parts that 
the term collection can be imposed. By the words ^of both kinds^ which 
describe a thing as having two parts, the idea of the collection is expressed, 
since a sentence cannot but express the object-intended by the sentence. 
This is the point. Once more he describes a difference in qualities by saying 
^Furthermore.^ Both the identity and the distinction are emphasized. He 
describes tlie emphasis laid upon the difference in the words, <C‘a grove of 
mango-trees’ [or] ‘a gathering of Brahmans.’)^ Because the genitive case 
is prescribed ' to express a distinction, as for instance, ‘ a cow belonging to 
the Gargas.’ He describes the emphasis laid upon the identity in the words ’ 
^‘a mango-grove’ [or] ‘a Brahman-gathering.’^ [The compound is to be 
analysed thus,] the mango-trees which themselves make up the grove. 
Inasmuch as he wishes to emphasize the identity between the collection and 
its parts, [the words] refer to the same subject. This is the meaning. He states 
another kind of collection by saying ^gain [the collection] is two-fold.^ 
A collection of which the parts exist separately, is one the parts of which 
have an independent existence, apart, with intervals between ; for when the 
word ‘herd’ or ‘grove’ is spoken, the trees and the cows which are the 
parts of these [collections are thought to] have intervals between them. 
A tree, a cow, or an atom is a collection of which the parts do not exist 
separately, since neither the generic-form and the particular, which are the 
parts of these, have intervals between them, nor do the dewlap and the 
other [characteristic parts] of the cow have intervals between them. From 
among these same collections he selects that collection which constitutes 
a substance {dravi/a), saying ^cannot be separated.;^ Having thus inciden- 
tally explained what a substance is, he sums up the topic in hand in the words 
^hus it has been explained what the essential-attribute is.^ — iii. With the intent 
to state the third form he asks 4CNow He gives the answer in the words 
^rom which these [coarse elements] are made.^ [any one of] these [coarse 
elements]^ one part, a single mutation, is an atom. The generic-form is the 
limitation-in-extent or the like. The sounds and other [perceptible things] 
are the particulars. [The atom] has its essence in these [two parts]. A collection 
corresponds to such mstances [of things] as are in part a generic-form, and in 
* Pacini ii. 3. 50. ’ According to FSq. viii 4. 5 the n should be changed to n. 
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part a particular, wherein these parts cannot separately exist and yet have no 
intervals between them And just as the atom is a subtile (sukma) form, so all 
the fine elements (tanmdtra) are a subtile form. He brings this to a close m the 
words «This i3.» — «iv. Now the fourth form of the elements. The aspects with 
dispositions to discernment and to activity and to inertia and conforming to the 
nature of [their] effects^ means those whose disposition it is to be inseparably 
connected with [anu-gantum). that is, to conform to (anu-pat) the nature of [their] 
effects. Hence they are described by the term inherence (anv-apa). — «v. Now 
the fifth form of these [elements] is purposiveness. » He elaborates the word 
purposiveness by sajing ^experience » An objector asks ‘ Even if it be granted 
that the aspects have a purpose, how can you still say that their effects are 
purposive ? ’ In reply to this he says «the aspects.^ Products of the elements 
are such things as cows or water-jars. — ^Having thus described the object of the 
constraint, he describes the constraint itself and its results in the words ^upon 
these. ^ ^The evolving-causes of the [coarse] elements^ are the elements 
themselves. 

45. As a result of this, atomization (animan) and the other 
[perfections] come about; [there is] perfection of body; and 
there is no obstruction by the properties of these [elements]. 
As to these ^ [eight perfections], 1. atomization occurs in case [the 
yogin] becomes atomic ; 2. levitation occurs in case [the yogin] 
becomes light ; 3. magnification [mahimari) occurs in case [the 
yogin] becomes magnified ; 4. extension [prdpti) occurs in case 
[the yogin] touches the moon with a mere finger’s tip ; 5. eiEcacy, 
the non-obstruction of desire, occurs in case [the yogin] dives 
into the earth underground [and] emerges again, as if in water ; 
6. mastery (rapifvo) occurs in case [the yogin] masters elements and 
products of elements and is not mastered by others ; 7. sovereignty 
occurs in case [the yogin] is sovereign over the production, ab- 
sorption, and arrangement of these [elements and products] ; 
8. the capacity of determining things according to desire {yatra- 
kdmdvasdyitva) is the capacity to will actual facts so that the 
elements which are the evolving-causes remain as he wills. And 
although having power, he does not cause reversal of things. Why 
not ? Because at the wiU of another [the Igvara], who determines 
things according to desire, and who from the beginning is perfected, 
the elements have been so willed. These are the eight powers. — 

' See Vacaspati in Saihkh. Tat. Eaain. on Kar. xxui. 
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Perfection of body is described Jater. And its external-aspects are 
not obstructed. Earth with its limitation-in-extent [its essential- 
attribute] does not restrict the action of the body and [organs] 
of the yogin. For he penetrates even the rock. The water, liquid 
as it is, wets him not. The fire, hot as it is, burns him not. The 
wind, motor as it is, budges him not. And even in the air, whose 
essence is that nothing is covered [by it], his body is covered. 
Nay more, not even the Siddhas may behold him. , 

When the elements follow the commands of his will, what perfection is 
attained by the yogin ? In reply he says 45. As a result of this . . . and . . . 
no obstruction. From the mastery resulting from constraint upon the a. coarse 
[elements], four perfections follow, as he says to these.^ 1. Atomization 
[that is] although great he becomes small. 2. Levitation [that is] although great, 
he becomes light and stays in the air like the tuft of a reed. 8. Magnification 
[that is] although small he becomes m dimension an. elephant or a mountain 
or a town. 4. Extension [that is] all things become close at hand for the 
yogin. For instance, even while standing on the earth he touches the moon 
with the tip of his finger. — He describes the perfection resulting fiom the 
subjugation by constiaint of b. the essential-attiibute in the words «6 efficacy, 
the non-obstruction of desire.» His own form is not obstiucted by the 
limitations-in-extent and other essential-attributes of the elements. He dives 
underground and emerges again as if in water. C. He now gives the perfection 
resulting from the subjugation by constraint of a subtile object by saying 
«6. mastery » The elements are earth and the other [coaise elements]. The 
products-of-the-elements are such things as cows and water-jars. He becomes 
master of them, independent with regard to them, and not mastered by them. 
Since there is a mastery of the atoms of earth and of the other [coarse elements], 
and of the subtile elements which are the causes of these [elements and 
products], there follows a mastery of the effects of these. Therefore those 
particular elements or products of elements when put into a certain state remain 
in that state, d. He now gives the perfection which results from subjugation by 
constraint upon inherence {anvaya) as its object by saymg «7. sovereignty.^ 
Having subjugated the radical cause of these elements and pioducts-of-elements, 
he becomes sovereign both over their growth [or] production, and over their 
decay [or] destruction, and over their arrangement or proper arrangement, e. He 
now describes the perfection which is tlie result of constraint upon purposive- 
ness by saying «8. Fulfilment of whatever is desired is the volition which 
becomes effective.^ Whenever a yogm who has been successful with legai'd 
to the purposiveness of the aspects wishes anythmg to serve a particular 
purpose, that thing serves him for that pui’pose. Making others eat poison,^ 

' Cf. Raghuvah;a viii 46, stag lyam yadi, &c. ; the stanza is miseing in some ed.’s 
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he wills that it have the effect of nectar and makes them live. An objector 
says ‘This maybe so. But why does he not make an interchange of things 
also, just as he makes a reversal of powers, so that he might make the moon 
into the sun, or make Kuhn into Sinivall ? ’ The reply is ^nd although having 
the power, he does not.» For assuredly these whose desires are fulfilled do 
not venture to transgress the order of the Exalted Highest I^vara. But the 
powers {qahti) of things are not limited in their nature, in so far as they 
differ in species and place and time and intensity. So it is proper that these 
[powers] should follow the commands of this [yogin]. These are the eight 
powers [aK^arya) — ^With regard to the words <and there is no obstruction 
by the properties of these [elements].) By the very mentioning that atomiza- 
tion and the other [perfections] come about, it is clear that there is no 
obstruction by the propei-ties of these [elements]. But this is mentioned 
again to make known the fruitions resulting from the constraints upon all 
the objects mentioned in this sQtra. And the same holds good with reference 
to perfections of bodj". The rest is easy. 


46. Beauty and grace and power and the compactedness of 
the thunderbolt,— [this is] perfection of body. 

The perfect body is handsome and alluring and unexcelled in 
power and compact as the thunderbolt. 

He describes the peifection of the body. 46. Beauty . . . perfection .... 
A compactness as of the thunderbolt. Of such a kind that the arrangement 
of the parts is film and solid 


47. As a result of constraint upon the process>of-knowing 
and the essential-attribute and the feeling-of-personality 
the inherence and the purposiveness, [there follows] the 
subjugation of the organs. 

The object-to-be-known is the sounds and other [perceptible objects] 
whose essence is both the generic-form and the particular. 1, The 
process-of-knowing is a fluctuation of the organs w'ith reference to 
these [objects]. And this [process] has not the character {akdra) 
of being a process-of-knowing their generic-form only. How, if the 
object as a particular were not seen by the organ, could it be 
determined by the central-organ ? 2, But the essential-attribute ^ 

* The Belf-luminous nature of cognition is Siddhanta Muktavall (1898), pp. 131- 
Eet forth with most subtle discnmina- 134. 
tion by Mr. A. Venis in his note on the 
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Five svhjugatims of organn [ — Mi, 47 

is a collection, inherent in the different parts which cannot exist 
separately, [a collection] of the generic- form [for example, the 
audibility] and of the particular [for example, the sounds and so 
forth], [a collection] which belongs to the sattva of the thinking- 
substance whose essence is brightness. The organ is [itself such] 
a substance. 3. The third form of these [organs] is the perso- 
nality-substance with the feeling-of-personality {asmitd) as its 
distinguishing-characteristic. Organs are particulars of thm 
generic-form. 4. The fourth form is the aspects (guna) whose 
essence is determination^ (vyavasdya) and whose disposition is 
to brightness and to activity and to inertia. Of which [aspects] 
the organs together with the personality-substance are a mutation. 
5. The fifth form inseparably connected with the aspects is the 
purposiveuess * of the Self. — Constraint is performed upon one 
after another of these five forms of the organs. As a result of 
the subjugation of the five forms of accomplishing the subjugation 
in each several one of them, there comes about for the yogin the 
subjugation of the organs. 

After the yogin has subjugated the elements his means forsubjugatingthe organs is 
described. 47. Frocess-of-knowing . . . subjugation. As a result of constraint 
upon these, the process-of- knowing and the essential attribute and the feeling- 
of-personality and the inherence and the purposiveness. The process- of-know- 
iiig is an act-of-peiception (fftltUi). And this [process], for its description, 
requires the object-to-be-known. So he desci’ibes the object-to-be known by 
saying 4Cwhose essence is both the generic form and the particular.^ Having 
desciibed the objeot-to-be-known, he desciibes the piocess-of-knowing in the 
words «with reference to these. ^ The fluctuation is about the same as 
an external-sense-piocess (dlocana), an act-of-mutating into the form of an 
object. In reply to those who say that the fluctuation of an oigan has as its object 
only the generic-form he saj s 4CAnd this has not.)^ It is a process-of-knowing 
because [something] is known. And the process-of-knowing has not"* for 
its object the generic-form only. For the central-organ, which depends upon 
the external organs, acts upon the external [and not upon the geneiic-form]. 
Otherwise we should have to admit that theie .are, for example, no blind or dumb 
peisons. So then if the organ were not to have a particular as its object, then 

* Inaccoidance with Samkhya-ba'akdxxiii ® Compare ii 23, p 158’ (Calc ed ) : also 
it IB clear that this teim denotes the Saiiikhya-kaiikaxvand&aiukhja-sutra 

gunas in so far as they function as i 129 

thinking-substance (huddh}}. ’ Reading iia humSHyamuiragocaram. 

36 [h o b. ii] 
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that particular would not bo externally-sensed by that [organ]. How then could 
particulars be determined by the central-organ? Therefore the perception of the 
organs has for its object both the generic-form and the particular. This then is 
the process-of-knowing which is the first form of the organs. 2. He describes the 
second form in the words «But the essential-attribute. » Tor the personality- 
substance out of a portion of its own sattva generated the organs. Hence that 
generic-form of the organs which belongs to all of them, and those particular 
features which are limited to some such object as colour, — both of these two kinds 
also have brightness as their essence 8. By saying ^The third form of these 
[organs]^ he refers to the personality-substance as the cause of the organs. So 
wherever there ai e organs, there this [personality-substance] must be. Thus since 
it 18 common to all the organs, it is the generic-form of the organa This is the 
meaning, 4. He speaks of ^The fourth form^ because the aspects {gund) have a 
double form, one whose essence is a determination, and another whose essence is 
to be the object of the determination. Of these [two forms], with reference to the 
fact that its essence is an object of determination [and] that it is an object of 
knowledge, the five fine elements and the elements and the products of the ele- 
ments form themselves j but with reference to the fact that its essence is a determi- 
nation and that it has the form of a process-of-knowing, the organs together with 
thepersonaIity-substance[form themselves]. This is the meaning. The rest is easy. 


48. As a result of this [there follows] speed [great as that] of 
the central-organ, action of the instruments of [knowledge] 
disjunct [from the body], and the subjugation of the primary- 
cause. 

Speed of the mind means that the body acquires motion com- 
parable [to that] of the mind. Action of the instruments^ of 
knowledge disjunct [from the body] is the acquisition by the 
discarnate organs of the fluctuation required for the place and 
time and object desired. Subjugation of the primary cause is the 
mastery over all evolving causes and evolved effects. These three 
perfections are called Honey-Faced {madhupratika). And they 
are acquired as the result of the subjugation in five forms of 
instruments [of perception]. 

He describes the perfections which result from the subjugation, in five kinds, 
of the organs. 48. As a result of this .... and the subjugation. The fact that 
the organs are instruments [of perception] even for the discarnate is described 
as being the action of the instruments [of perception] disjunct [from the body]. 

' Compare 9&ihkara on Brahma-eutra ii. 1. 31. 
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Subjugation of the primary cause [ — iii. 49 

The place is Eashmir or some other [place]. The time is the past or some 
other [time]. The object is subtile or other. As a result of the subjugation of 
the organ and of the inherence, [there follows] mastery of all evolving-causes 
and eyolved-effects, a subjugation of the primary cause. These perfections are 
called Honey-Faced by those persons who are expert in the yoga system. An 
objector says ‘This may be true. By subjugation of the organs, the organs 
together with their objects may be mastered. But what is gained [by 
subjugation] of the primary cause and the other causes of these [organs] ’ In 
reply to this he says 4CAnd they.;^ The instruments [of perception] are the 
organs. The five forms are [the five] processes-of-knowing [iii. 47]. [The 
result follows] from the subjugation of these. What he means to say is this : 
These perfections are not a result of a subjugation of organs in general but 
of the five forms [of the processes-of-knowing]. And included in these [five] 
is the primary-cause and the rest. 

49. He who has only the full discernment into the difference 
between the sattva and the Self is one who has authority 
over all states-of-existence and is one who knows all. 

He who is grounded in only the full discernment into the difference 
between the sattva and the Self, and who is in the higher con- 
sciousness ^ of being master in the higher clearness, and who has 
the sattva of his thinking-substance cleansed from the defilement 
of rajas and tamos is one who has authority over all states-of- 
existence. The aspects (guna) which are the essence of all things, 
which have both the determinations and the objects-of-determina- 
tions as their essence, present themselves as being the essence of 
the object-for-sight in its totality to their Owner, the Soul 
(ksetrajna). This is the meaning. — Being <one who knows alb 
refers to the [intuitive] knowledge, produced by discrimination 
and rising instantaneously [into consciousness], of the aspects 
{guna) which are the essence of all, whether they be [iiL 14] 
quiescent or uprisen or indeterminable. This is the meaning. It 
is this perfection that is termed [i, 36] the ‘undistressed,’ by 
attaining to which the yogin who knows all, whose hindrances and 
bondages have dwindled, takes his recreation as having mastery. 
These same constraints, which whether mediately or immediately lead to powers 
in the form of knowledge and of activity, are for the sake of the discernment 
into the difference between the sattva and the Self by way of the confidence 
* See also i. 15, pp. 41* and 42* ; i. 35, p. 81^, i 40, p. 84‘>' ; ii. 26, p. 164“ (Calc. ed.). 
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produced by graspinpr the perfections in turn and binding them together. 
The supernormal powers subsidiary to this [discernment] are shown [in the 
sQtra]. 49. Sattva . . . and. There is clearness in so far as the defilement 
by rajas and tamas has been washed away. As a result of this there is the 
higher consciousness of being master. It was inevitable that the sattva of the 
mind-stuff should be overwhelmed by the rajas and tamas. But when the 
latter subside, it is this [saff«a] that is to be mastered by the yogin its master. 
When it is mastered, the yogin who is grounded in only the full discernment 
of the difference between the sattva and the Self, is one who has authority over 
all states-of-ezistence. This same he ezplains by the words ^essence of all 
things.^ 4CBoththe determination and the object-of-determination» mean both 
the inert {jada) and bright kind. In this way the power of action has been 
described. He describes the power of knowledge in the words 4Cone who 
knows all.^ With the intent to create passionlessness vnth regard even to 
this two-fold perfection he gives the technical name current among yogins 
in the words «that is termed the ‘ undistressed. ’» One whose karmas, 
both hindrances [ii. 3J and bonds [L 24], have dwindled away. He is of 
that kind. 

50. As a result of passionlessness even with regard to these 
[perfections] there follows, after the dwindling of the seeds 
of the defects, Isolation. 

When, after the dwindling of hindrances and of karma, [intuitive 
knowledge] comes to him thus, ‘ This presented-idea of discrimina- 
tion is an external-aspect of the sattva. And sattva is to be 
reckoned with those things that are to be escaped. The Self 
moreover is immutable, undefiled (puddha) [by the aspects], and 
other than the sattva,’ — when he is thus unaffected [by the 
aspects], those seeds of the hindrances which, like burned * seeds of 
rice, are incapable of generation, go together with the central-organ 
to their rest, — and when, these being resolved into the primary 
cause, the Self does not again have the experience of the three 
pains {tdpa), — then these aspects, in that they are manifested in 
the central-organ as being karma and hindrances and fruitions, 
have fulfilled ^ their purpose, and invert-the-process-of-generation. 
Then there is the absolute absence of correlation of the Self with 

* Compare sukvniTkrta dagdha-hija-haXpa dagdha-klefa-hija ii. 4, 13, pp. 109® and 

II . 2, 10, 11. pp 107‘ and 120*.’; dagdha- 124> and m 55, p. 273* (Calc, ed ). 

bTjSnamaprarohan.i,p IW , dagdha- * Compare conto-adfeiiura ii 10, p 120*; 

bigeibhava ii 4, 26, pp 110’, 165*, and ii 24, p. 162*, ii. 27, p. 166'; lii 55, 

III . 50, p. 264' and iv. 28, p. 312*, 274*. 
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the aspects, [which is] Isolation. Then the Self is nought else 
than the Energy of Intellect {oiti) grounded in itself. 

With the intent to show that constraint upon the discriminative discernment 
is the purpose of the Self, whereas other constraints result in what is a pseudo- 
purpose of the Self, he describes the result of discriminative discernment by 
means of the gain in the higher passionlessness. 60. As a result of psssion- 
lessness even with regard to these . . . Isolation. When after the dwindlmg 
of hindrances and karmas the yogin has [intuitive] knowledge thus, — of what 
sort is this [knowledge]? In reply he says ^‘This presented-idea of discrimi- 
nation is an external-aspect of the sattva.’^ The rest has been explained in 
various places and is accordingly easy. 

61 . In case of invitations from those-in-high-places, these 
should arouse no attachment or pride, for imdesired con- 
sequences recur. 

Now there are four kinds of yo^ns,^ 1. Prathama-kalpika, 2. 
Madhuhhumika, 3. PrajndjyoUs, 4. Atikrdntahhdvanlya. Of these 
[four], 1. The first is the observant-of-practice {ahhydsin) for whom 
light is just beginning' 2. The second has the truth-bearing 
insight [i. 48]. 3. The third is he who has subjugated the elements 
and the organs, and who has provided means for keeping all that 
has been cultivated [such as super-reflective states] and is yet to 
be cultivated [such as the imdkrtressed perfection : see i. 36], and 
who has the means-of-attainment and so forth for what has been 
done and is yet to be done. 4. But the fourth, who has passed 
beyond that which may be cultivated, has as his sole aim the 
resolving {pratisarga) of the mind-stuff [into its primary cause]. 
Hia is the seven-fold [ii. 27] insight advancing in stages to the 
highest [concentration]. — The purity of the sattva in that 
Brahman among these [four] who has directly experienced the 
[second] Honeyed {madhumati) Stage is observed by those-in- 
high-places, the gods. With their high-places they invite ® him. 
‘ Sir, will you sit here ? Will you rest here ? This pleasure might 
prove attractive. This maiden might prove attractive. This 
elixir checks old age and death. This chariot passes through air. 
Yonder are the Wishing Trees ; the Stream-of-heaven (manddkini) 
confers blessedness; the sages are perfected; the nymphs are 
1 Compare SBE, xxi, Eein, Saddharmapandarika, p. 387. ’ Invite, seek to attract. 
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incomparable and not prudish. Eyes and ears [-will become] 
supernal ; the body like diamond. In consequence of your peculiar 
virtues, Venerable Sir, all these things have been won by you. 
Have entrance to this high-place which is unfading and ageless 
and deathless and dear to the gods.’ Thus addressed let him 
ponder upon the defects of pleasure. ‘ Baked upon the horrible 
coals of the round-of-rebirths, and writhing^ in the darkness 
of birth and of death, I have hardly found the lamp of yoga 
which makes an end to the obscurations of the hindrances. 
And of this [lamp] the lust-born gusts of sensual things are 
enemies. How then could it be that I who have seen its light 
could be led astray by these things of sense, a mere mirage, and 
make of myself fuel for that same fire of the round-of-rebirths 
as it flares up again ? Fare ye well ! Sensual things [deceitful] 
as dreams and to be craved by vile folk!’ His purpose thus 
determined, let him cultivate concentration. Giving up attach- 
ment [for things of sense] let him not even take pride in thinking 
it is be that is thus urgently desired even by gods. Such a one, 
if in his pride he deem himself secure, will not feel as if he were 
one whom Death had gripped * by the hair. And so Heedlessness, 
on the lookout for his weak points and failures, and always 
carefully to be watched, will have found an opening and wiU arouse 
the hindrances. As a result of this undesired consequences recur. 
So then he who in this way does not become attached or take 
pride will attain permanently the purpose which he has cultivated 
within, and will find himself face to face with the purpose which 
he has yet to cultivate. 

Now obstructions to the yogin who has started to acquire Isolation are possible. 
So he gives instruction as to the cause which leads to their dispulsion [in the 
satra]. 61. Those-in-high-places . . . tmdesired consequences recnr. 
Those-in-high-places are those who, like the Great Indra, have high-places 
[in the Heaven-world]. The invitation is from them. No attachment to it 
or pnde in it should be allowed to enter the mind, because <undesired conse- 
quences recur.> In order to select [from among the four classes] that 
yogin only whom the gods invite with offers of high-places, he mentions all 
possible kinds of yogins by saying ^our kmds of yogins.^ From among these 
[four] he describes the essential-attribute of the Prathama-kdlpika by saying 

^ Writhing, or wandering. 

* Compare the stanza ajat'Smaravat prSjnc^, Sic,, Hitopade^a, Introd., verse 3. 
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^Of these [four], 1. ... the ohservant-of-practice.^ One for whom light is 
just beginning, but is not yet mastered, one whose [intuitive] knowledge has such 
an object as the mind-stuff of another. 2. He describes the second by saying 
^truth-bearing insight.^ In whose case this has been said [i. 48] “ In this 
[concentrated mind-stuff] the insight is truth-bearing.” For he is one whose wish 
is to subjugate the elements and the organs. S. He describes the third class 
by saying ^e who has subjugated the elements and the organs.:^ For by him 
the elements and the rest and the organs have been subjugated by constraint upon 
coarse elements and by constraint upon the process-of-knowing and the other [four 
constraints mentioned in iii. 47], This same yogin is further described in the 
words ^11 that.^ He is one who has provided means for keeping all that has 
been cultivated, [that is] acquired, such as [intuitive] knowledge and so on of 
another’s mind-stuff and so on, as a result of the subjugation of the elements 
and the organs. Consequently he does not lapse from them. One who has un- 
perfected means-of-attainment for what is yet to be cultivated, [that is] acquired, 
such as the undistressed [perfection], extending as far as to the higher passion- 
lessness. For human effort, only when it operates upon the instrument-of- 
acquisition, leads to the acquisition of the end. 4. He describes the fourth 
[kind of yogin] in the words ^the fourth.^ For this Exalted [yogin], released 
yet alive in the body, whose present body is his last, has as his sole aim the 
resolving of the mind-stuff [into its primary cause]. So from among aU these 
yogins he determines that one to whom the invitation is directed by saying 
<Uunong these [four], the [second] Honeyed Staged As to the one in the 
Pmtliama-lkalpika stage, there is not even a possibility of his receiving this [in- 
vitation] from the Great Indra and the o&er [gods]. The third also cannot be 
invited by them, since by mastery over the elements and the organs he has 
[already] obtained this [invitation]. And as to the fourth, because he has attained 
to the higher passionlessness, the possibility of an attachment is far-removed. 
Thus all that remains is the second, the truth-bearing insight. Thus, by elimi- 
nation, only the second, the [yogin]-of-truth'besring-insigbt, [remains] as a proper 
recipient (nwayo) of this invitation. — passes through air» means roving through 
the air. ^Unfading^^ is imperishable. ^Unaging^ is always new. He describes 
the defect due to the arousal of pride in the words ^Such a one, if in his pride.:^ 
One who in his pride counts himself secure will not feel the impermanence [of 
things] and will not reflect upon this. The other part is easy. 

52. As a result of constraint upon moments and their 
sequence [there arises the intuitive] knowledge proceeding 
jErom discrimination. 

Just as the atom is the minimal limit of matter,^ so the moment is 

^ Similarly the moment (satnaya) in the an endless succession of these moments. 

Jain system, equivalent to the ksana See Um^vati; Tattvarthadhigama- 
of the yoga, is a druvya. And time is sutis, iv. IS and v. 38-39. 
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the minimal limit of time. Or, the time taken by an atom in 
motion in order to leave one point and reach the next point is 
a moment. But the continuous flow of these [moments] is a 
sequence. Moments and the sequences of these [moments] cannot 
be combined into a [perceptually] real (^astu). Hours-of-eight-and- 
forty-minutes, days-of-thirty-such-hours and so on are combinations 
by a mental-process {buddhi). Thus time, being of this nature, does 
not correspond to anything [perceptually] real, but is a structure 
by a mental-process and follows as a result of perceptions or of 
words. [Thus] to the ordinary thinking of the emergent mind it 
might appear as if it were [perceptually] real. But the moment 
does come within the [real] objects^ and rests® upon the sequence. 
Furthermore the sequence has its essence in an uninterrupted 
succession of moments. This [sequence] is called time by experts 
in time. So the yogins use the term. For two moments cannot 
occur simultaneously. Because it is impossible that there be a 
sequence between two things that occur simultaneously. When 
a later moment succeeds an earlier without interruption, there is 
a sequence. Thus in the present there is a single moment and 
there are no earlier or later moments. Therefore there is no 
combination of them. But those moments which are past and future 
are to be explained as inherent in the mutations. Accordingly the 
whole world passes through a mutation in any single moment. So 
all those external-aspects of the world are relative to this present 
moment. By constraint upon moments and their sequence both 
are directly perceived. And as a result of this, the [intuitive] 
knowledge proceeding from discrimination comes about. 

It has been stated in one place and another that as a result of constraint upon 
certain objects, knowledge of all follows. This [knowledge of all] is not a know- 
ledge of everything whatsoever without remainder. But it only emphasizes what 

1 A moment belongs to the real objects ; ‘ Yacaspatimijra says the opposite —The 

butthereisnotimeoutsidethesequence form aralambt is wrong and popular, 

of moments. Thus the theoiy of time See W. Kirfel, Beitrage zur Gesoh d. 

IS midway between that of the Bud- Nominalkomposition, Bonn, 1908, 

dhists and the Taifesika school ; and pp. 78-79. 
resembles the Jain doctrine (Umasvati 
V. 39). 
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kind of knowledge it is, just as in the expression ‘ Eaten with all the condi- 
ments.’ For in this [expression] the sense is that [the meal] was eaten with 
as many kinds of condiments as were [served], but not all condiments whatsoever 
without remainder. For all that, the word ‘ all ’ has in some cases the sense 
of ‘without remainder,* in the sentence for instance, ‘The glutton has eaten 
all the food that was brought to him.’ For here it is understood as meaning 
‘without remainder.’ So now here he describes the constraint which leads 
to [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination and characterized as 
being a knowledge of everything without remainder. 62. Moments . . . 
[intuitive] knowledge. He describes the meaning of the word ^moment:^ 
by means of an analogy and in the words ^ust as.^ When a clod of earth 
is being broken up, that bit of it wherein the gradations of smallness reach 
their minimal limit of smallness is the atom. So similarly the moment is 
the minimal limit of time. In other words it is a particle of time which 
has no prior and subsequent [within itself]. This same moment is illustrated 
in another way by the words 4:Or, the time taken.^ The meaning is that 
[the atom] would traverse the distance measured by an atom. — ^He now 
describes the meaning of the word ^sequence^ by saying ^the flow of these 
[moments].^ The word ^these^^ refers to the moments. And the sequence 
which is of this kind is not [perceptually] real; but it is abstractly [real]. 
Because, when so combined, it cannot possibly be thought of as perceptually 
real in the case of things which do not occur simultaneously. This has 
been said in the words ^Moments and the sequences of these. » Since 
a sequence consists of moments which do not arise simultaneously, and since 
a combination of moments is not [perceptually] real, therefore also a combina- 
tion of moments and of their sequences is not [perceptually] real. Ordinary 
persons who have neither [natural] excellence of the thinking-substance nor 
that resulting from disputation,^ whose emergent way of thinking is every 
moment new, and who deem such time a [perceptual] reality, are in error, 
So then, is the moment [as contrasted with time perceptually,] unreal ? Not 
BO, as he says in the words CBut the moment. ^Does come within the 
[perceptually] real:^ means that it is [perceptually] real. It is the basis 
(avdlambam) for the sequence. It is the basis for it. It is supported by 
the sequence only in terms of predicate relations. This is the meaning. He 
gives the reason why the sequence should be the basis for the moment by 
saying ^Furthermore the sequence.!^ He gives the reason for the [perceptual] 
unreality of the sequence in the words «For . . , not.l^ The word «for {ca)» 
expresses the idea of reason. To him who might suppose that they occur 
simultaneously since they belong to different classes he says ^impossible 
between two things.!^ Why is this impossible? To this he replies ^an 
earlier.^ He brings the discussion to a close in the word 4CThus.l^ So then, 

^ Where one contends without reasons foi contending. See Nyaya-sQtra i. 2. 3 (= 44). 

37 [ho.b ii] 
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are the earlier and later moments merely here’s horns ^ Not so, as he says 
in the words «Bnt .... whioh.» The words ^inherent in» mean inseparably 
connected with the generic form. He sums up the discussion by saying 
Accordingly.^ Since it is the present only which has the capacity to fulfil 
the puiposes proper to itself. 


The particular that is the object of this [intuitive knowledge 
proceeding from discrimination] is brought * forward. 

53. As a result of this there arises the deeper-kuowledge of 
two equivalent things which cannot be distinctly qualified 
in species or characteristic-mark or point-of-space. 

Ii‘ two equivalent things resemble each other in point-of-space and 
in characteristic-mark, it is the difference in species which makes 
[us] distinguish between them, for instance, ‘ This is a cow ; that 
is a mare.’ If the place and the species be equivalent, it is the 
characteristic -mark that makes [us] distinguish between them, for 
instance, ‘This cow has black eyes; that cow is lucky.’* Since 
two myrobolan-fruits resemble each other m species and in charac- 
teristic-mark, it is the difference as to point-of-space that makes 
[us] distinguish between them, for instance, ‘ This one is in front ; 
this [other] is behind.’ But when the myrobolan which was in front 
is put, while the attention of him who has the intuitive [knowledge] 
is elsewhere occupied, m the place of the one behind, then, if the 
places are equivalent so that one would think ‘ That is the one in 
front ; that is the one behind,’ a right classification [pravibhdga) 
is impossible. Since the right view of things (tattva-jndna) must 
be free from doubt, it was said <As a result of this there arises the 
deeper-knowledge,> as a result [that is] of the [intuitive] know- 
ledge proceeding from discrimination. How is this ? The point- 
of-space coincident with the myrobolan in front is distinct from 
the point-of-space coincident with the myrobolan behind. And 
the two myrobolans are distinct in that they pass through the 
incidents peculiar to their own points-of-space But it is this 
passing through the incident belonging to another point-of-space 

’ See Qiuhka.ra on li 1. S7 

* The Rabasyam says that cows with white eyes are lucky. 
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that is the cause of the distiuction between the two This ex- 
ample illustrates how the supreme yogin has the presented-idea 
(pratyaya) of the diiference between two atoms as a result of his 
direct experience of the point -of-space coincident with the atom 
in front, which atom is equivalent [to the other] in species and 
chai’acteristic-mark and point-of-space. The reason for this is 
that the [only] distinction is between the coincidents [with the 
points-of-space] ; inasmuch as it is impossible that an atom 
which is behind can have the point-of-space of the one [in 
front], the passing of the atom behind through its own point-of- 
space is different [from the front atom’s passing through its poiiit- 
of-space]. Others \ydiyesikas\, however, describe [the same 
matter thus]: “These particulars {ugem), which are ultimates, 
produce the idea of the difference." Even in this [opinion of 
theirs] the difference as to the point-of-space and as to the 
characteristic-mark and the difference as to linutation-in-extent 
and as to the intervening-space and as to species [might be a 
sufficient] cause of distinction. But it is the difference as to the 
incident that is accessible to the thinking-substance of tlie yogin 
only. Therefore it has been said,* “ SSince there is no difference 
as to limitation-in-extent or by reason of intervening-space or of 
species there is no distinction in the [primary] root [of things]." 
So says VSrshaganya.* 

Although tiie knowledge proceeding trom discruninution is to be deecnbed 
later aa having for its objects all things without remainder, still, since this 
knowledge is exceedingly subtile, the partfoular that is the ubjt'ct of it is first 
of all brought forward [in the woz'ds of the sOtia], 68. Species . . . deeper- 
knowlsdge. To ordinary persons a distmction m the species [mlelligitJis] 
is the meaus-of-knowing the difference between things. [But when] the species 
[intelligibilis], the cominon-nature-of-theKiow, is equivalent, [and when] the 
place, in front or elsewhere, is equivalent, the diffeientaa (paramj is the distmc- 
tion in the characteristic-marks of the black-eyed and of the lucky [cows], 

’ Vlifianabhiksu interprets the passage aa For there is no differentiating attribute 

referring to the teaching of the Vaife- over and above the diffeiencea in Inni- 

Eikas. He asserts that there is some- tation or similar differences The 

thing such as hmitation-in-extent which context alone can deternune which 

distinguishes permaneiit substances ; interpretation is right 

but that there is no such entity as * See SSmkhya Tattva Kaumudi xlm for 
a mfesa the property of the substances. another quotation from V'arshaganya. 
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In the case of two myrobolans, the common-Dature>of-the'myro1x>lan, the species 
[intelligibilis] is equivalent; the characteristic-mark, such as roundness. is 
equivalent. But the difference in point-of-space is the differentia. When, 
however, one wishes to test the yogin’s knowledge, and, while the yogin 
who has the [intuitive] knowledge has his attention occupied elsewhere, puts 
the myroholan which was in front behind, and removes or hides the one that 
was behind, then — inasmuch as the places are equivalent so that one would 
think, ‘ That [myroholan] is the one in front, and that is the one behind ’ — 
a right classification is impossible for an ordinary person, [however] wise, 
who IS conversant with the three sources-of-valid-ideas [only]. Whereas the 
right-view-of-things must be free from doubt. And in the case of the yogin 
who has [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination there cannot 
be the possibility of doubt. So the author of the sQtra says <As a result of 
this there arises the deeper-knowledge.> [The Comment] explains the words <As 
a result of this> by the words «as a result [that is] of the [intuitive] knowledge 
proceeding from discrimination.^ A question is asked ‘How can [intuitive] 
knowledge proceeding from constraint upon moments and upon their sequences 
discriminate one myroholan from another having an equivalent species and 
characteristic-mark and point-of-space ? ’ This he asks by the words 4CHow 
is this?» The reply is given in the words «Tho point-of-space coincident 
with the myroholan in front.^ The point-of-space which characterises the 
myroholan in front is limited to one moment of the m 3 T:obolan in front. Or 
we may say that there is an incessant mutation [of the point-of-space as com- 
pared] with it [the moment] And this is distinct from the incessant mutation 
of the myiobolan which is behind, distinct, that is, ^from the point-of-space 
coincident with the myroholan behind.)^ Very well then, let there be a 
distinction as to points-of-spaoe. How does this bear upon the distinction 
between the rnyrobolans. themselves? The answer is in the words ^CAnd 
the rnyrobolans are distinct in that they pass through the incidents peculiar 
to their own pomts-of-space ^ The coincidence with its own point-of-space is 
that digit of time belonging to the myroholan which, with respect to its own 
point-of-space, is characterized by a kind of mutation in terms of nearness or 
fuitherness. That is its incident peculiar to its i»oint-of-spaoe. Its «passing 
through» is either its getting [to a point-of-space] or it is knowledge. The two 
rnyrobolans arc different in so far as there is this [passing through]. When the 
two rnyrobolans hod a moment of the mutation in terms of nearnest, and fm-ther- 
ness, in so fai as the two poinls-of-space are in front or behind, then [the yogin] 
performing-constraint {sathyamin) expenences the particularity of the incident 
of the mutation belonging to the two, in terms of nearness and furtherness 
with reference to another point-of-space. And he admits that they are quite 
different. Although at present [one of the rnyrobolans has such] a mutation 
that it is in the point-of-space of this [myroholan], [still] up to the present it had 
the mutation with reference to a different point-of-space. So it is the moment 
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of the mutation of this point-of-space which distinguishes it [from the other 
point-of-spaoe]. And this moment it is which is directly perceived by constraint. 
So it was this that was said ^But it is this passing through the moments 
belonging to another point>of-space that is the cause of the distmction between 
the two.» With the help of this example and by dialogues* between laymen 
and experts and others one comes to believe that the distinction between even 
such kinds of atoms is accessible to the thinking-substance of the yogin, as he 
says «This,:& ^Others [Vai 9 e 8 ikaa], however, described [that is] set forth [this] 
description by saying 4Cwhich.^ For the Vai 9 esika 8 say that theie are ultimate 
particulars functioning in permanent substances. So they say. To explain. 
Yogins, [when they consider] liberated beings who are equivalent in respect of 
species and of point-of-space and of time and who are also free from [particular] 
specifications, have a [deeper] knowledge of each person as he really is as 
different from other persons. Therefore, they say, there is some ultimate 
particular. And if so, this same [distinction] is one that serves to distinguish 
permanent substances such as atoms. This he controverts in the words ^Even 
in this opinion of theirs.:^ Species and point-of-space and characteristic-mark 
have been illustrated. Limitation-in-extent is an arrangement-of-parts (sam- 
sthana). In which case [of linutation-of-extent], after a thing whose arrangement 
of parts is flawless has been removed and after another thing whose combination 
of parts IS defective has been put in its place, while the observer meanwhile is 
elsewhere occupied, then there is a presented idea of the difference in so far 
as there is a difference in the arrangement of parts of this [thing]. Or 
limitation-in-extent might be body. There is a distinction, between the 
persons-in-the-rounds-of-rebirths, whose souls (aimm) are bound to this or 
that [body], and between those whose souls are liberated [from the round-of- 
rebirth], baaed on the different relations with the elements of one kind or 
another. So in all cases the presented-idea of the difference is established on 
other grounds [than the existence of ultimate particulars]. [Consequently] 
there is no [need of an] assumption* of ultimate particulars. — Intervenmg- 
space* (lyaiiat/Zii) makes a difference between things, as in the case of the 
Lands* of Ku 9 a and of Fuskara, which are as such two points-of-space. 
Because differences in species and m point-of-space and in other respects are 
accessible by the ordinary thinking-substance, therefore it was said ^But the 
difference as to the incident is accessible to the yogin only » The word 
^eva» limits the words ^difference as to the incident,^ but not the words 
^accessible to the thinking-substance of the yogin.^ It follows then that the 
distinction between hberated souls with respect to their relations with their 


* See ploka-Varttika, p 412 (Cbaukambba aimaandsa casams/A(hiavife?aApp.89‘ 

S. Ser.), for saihmdapravtiti and 90* (Calc ed.) 

* The Yai 9 eaika doctrine is also rejected in * See also Vacaspati, p 271” 

1 43 in the phi-ases anu-ptacaya-vtfesa- * See in. 26, p. 238® (Calc, ed.) 
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bodies that have been ^ is also accessible to the yogin. But in the case of one 
Avho has not got the above-mentioned grounds for distinction, there is no 
division in the primary-cause. So the Master has thought. For this reason 
it was said [ii. 22] “Though it has ceased [to be seen] in the case of one whose 
purpose is fulfilled, it has not ceased to be, since it is common to others beside 
him.” This is expressed in the words «limitation-in-extent and intervening- 
space.^ This statement is to be understood as partial and is to be extended 
to the different causes of difference already described [species, place, time, and 
so on]. The meaning is that in the primary-cause which is the root of the 
world there is no distinction, [that is] no difference. 


54. The [intiiitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimina- 
tion is a deliverer, has all things as its object, and has all 
times for its object and is [an inclusive whole] without 
sequence. 

The word <deliverer * (tdraka)y means that it arises out of its own 
vivid light without further suggestion. For it has all things for 
its object. This means that there is nothing that is not its object. 
It has all times for its object. This means that it has intuitive 
knowledge at all times of one whole {sarvam), past and future and 
present, with [the sum of] its states.® <[An inclusive whole] 
without sequence> means that it grasps one w'hole, striking upon 
[the thinking-substance] at one moment, with all its times. Such 
in its complete form is the [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from 
discrimination. Of this same the lamp of yoga is a part, beginning 
with the Honeyed * Stage until it reaches final perfection. 

Having thus shown a part of the object of [intuitive] knowledge proceeding 
from discrimination, he gives the distinguishing-characteristic of the [intuitive] 
knowledge itself which proceeds from disci imination. 54. Deliverer . . . 
[mtuitive] knowledge. He points out [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from 
discrimination as the object of the statement : the lest is the characteristic- 
mark. It is called 4Cthe dehverer^ because it delivers from the ocean of the 
round-of-rehiiths. He distinguishes this from the Vividness which was pre- 
viously [ill. 33] mentioned by saying «ha8 all times for its object.^ 4CWith 
[the sum of] its states)^ means in all its subordinate particulars. Hence the 
[intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination is complete. For there 
IS nothing, in any place or in any way or in any time, which is not in its 

* The force of the sufBx earena is explained ’ Defined by Umaavati v. 43 as a group of 

in Pan. V. 3 53. parindma. 

* See 111 . 33, p 243». ‘ in. 51, 'p. 266* (Calc cd ). 
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sphere. 'Why speak of (asfSm) of other kinds of knowledge? For even 
[concentration] conscious [of objects] is a part of this [completed intuitive 
knowledge]. So then there is nothing more complete than this as he says 
^Of this same the lamp of yoga is a part.^ The lamp of yoga is [concentration] 
conscious [of an object]. How does that begin and how end? The reply 
is ^the Honeyed.^ The truth-bearing insight [i. 48] is itself the honey, 
because it gives a Savour, as has‘ been said [Comment on i. 47], “Having risen 
to the undisturbed calm of insight.*' Beginning with that which has this, with 
the Honeyed Stage, until it is finally perfected, [until] insight seven-fold in 
advancing stages [ii. 29] has reached the highest. Hence [intuitive] knowledge 
proceeding from discrimination becomes the Deliverer, since even a part of it, 
the lamp of yoga, is a deliverer. 

In either case, whether one has attained to [intuitive] knowledge 
proceeding from discrimination or has not attained to [intuitive] 
knowledge proceeding from discrimination, 

55. 'When the purity of the sattva and of the Self are equal 
[there is] Isolation. 

When the sattva of the thinking-suhstance is freed from the 
defilement of the rajas and tamos, and when it has no task other 
than with the presented-idea of the difference of [the sattvcC\ from 
the Self, and when the seeds of the hindrances within itself have 
been burned, then the sattva enters into a state of purity equal to 
that of the Self. When-this-is-so (tada), purity is the cessation of 
the experience which is falsely attributed to the Self. In this state 
[of purity] Isolation follows for one-who-has-supremacy (igvara) or 
for one-who-has-not-supremacy, for one who partakes of the [intui- 
tive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination or for another. 
For if there be [intuitive] knowledge in the case of one whose 
hindrances have become burned seed, there is no further need 
of any [supernormal power]. As being the means of purifying 
the sattva, both the supremacy {aigvarya) proceeding from con- 
centration and the [intuitive] knowledge have been introduced- 
into-the-discussion. But strictly speaking the [intuitive] know- 
ledge represses not-sight (adargoTia). When this is repressed 
there are no more hindrances. Because there are no more hin- 
drances there is no fruition of karma. In this state the aspects, 

* See above, p. 98‘ (Calc, ed.) 
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their task done, do not again submit themselves as objects-for- 
sight to the Self. That is the Selfs Isolation. Then the Self 
having its light within itself becomes undefiled and isolated. 

Of the Exposition of the Comment on the Patanjalan [Treatise], 
the Book on Supernormal Powers, the Third. 

Having thus described the [various] constraints together with their supemormal 
powers, all of which indirectly prepare the way for Isolation, with the intent to 
show that the [intuitive] knowledge of the difference between the saitva and the 
Self leads directly to Isolation, he here introduces the sUtra by the words 
«whether one has attained. » Whether [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from 
discrimination has been attained or not, nevertheless the insight into the differ- 
ence between the sativa and the Self always brings Isolation to pass. This is the 
meaning. 66. When the purity of the sattm and of the Self are equal [there 
is] Isolation. [The last word] ih is meant to indicate the end of the sQtras 
[of this Book]. — 1. The words «one-who-has-8upremacy» refer to one who has 
the powers of action and of [intuitive] knowledge by reason of the constraints 
previously described. 2. The words 4Cor for one-who-has-not-supremacy» refer to 
one who partakes of the [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination 
by reason of the constraint described [ii. 62] immediately before. 3. The words 
«or for another» refer to one in whom this [intuitive] knowledge has not risen 
[into consciousness]. In these cases there is no need at all for supernormal 
powers. Therefore he says «Por . . . no.» And if it should be objected that 
there is no need of supernormal powers in connexion with Isolation, and that 
therefore instruction in them is useless, the reply is ^As being the means of 
purifying the saHva.1> The mstrumental case is used to indicate such a kind 
of a mark [Fan. ii. 3 21]. — For the attainment of Isolation the supernormal 
powers are not absolutely useless, but they are not directly causes. This is the 
meaning. But it is the [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination 
that is the topic-under-discussion. And that which is a cause indirectly [the 
powers] is only figuratively a cause, not a principal cause. Strictly speaking, 
however, insight alone is the principal cause; [and not the discrimination]. 
This IS the meaning. By the words ^[intuitive] knowledge^ he means the 
Elevation. 

In this [Book] the indirect aids and the aids and the mutations have been 
treated at length, and the attainment of supernormal powers, and among these 
[powers] the [intuitive] knowledge proceeding &om discrimination. 

Such is the stanza which summarizes the contents of [this] Book. 

Of the Explanation of the Comment on Patanjah’s [Treatise, which Explanation 
is entitled] the Clarification of the Entities, composed by the Yenerable Y&ca- 
8 patimi 9 ra, the Third Book, on Supemormal Powers, is finished. 
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ISOLATION 

1. Perfections proceed from birth or from drugs or from 
spells or from self-castigation or from concentration. 

1. The power of having another body is the perfection by birth. 

2. [Perfection] by drugs is by an elixir-of-life ^ [got] in the mansions 

of the demons, and by the like. 3. By spells, such as the acquisi- 
tion of [the power of] passing through space and atomization [iii. 
45]. 4. [Perfection] by self-castigation is the perfection ® of the 

will, the faculty of taking on any form at will (kamarupin) [or] of 
going anywhere at will, and so on. 5. Perfections proceeding from 
concentration have been explained. 

Thus, in the First and Second and Third Boolcs, concentration and the means of 
this [coneenciation] and the supernoimal powers [produced] by it have been 
especially discussed. And other [matter] incidental " or suggested-by-the-course- 
of-the-discussion has been discussed. 17ow Isolation as resulting from this [con- 
centration] is to be expounded. And this Isolation cannot be expounded unless 
one have analysed the mind-stuff which is conducive to Isolation ; and the world 
beyond ; and the self which is to be in the world beyond and which is over and 
above the sum of mental-states {vijMna) and which is the enjoyer, by means of 
the mind-stuff which is its instrument, of the sounds and other [things] whose 
essence is pleasure, [pain,] and so on ; and the higher limit of Elevation (pra- 
samhhtfam). So all these things are to be expounded in this Book, as also other 
matter incidental or suggested-by-the-course-of-the-discussion. Of these, with the 
intent first to determine-the-nature-of mind-stuff which is conducive to Isolation, 
in the case of persons whose mind-stuff is peifected, he states the five-fold pei- 
fections by the words [of the sUtra]. 1. Ferfeotions proceed from birth or 
hrom drugs or from spells or ftom self-castigation or &om concentration. 
He explains [the sUtra] by saying d. The power of having another body.» 
When karma, conducive to the enjoyment of heaven and performed by one of 

^ Treated at length m the Hasayana-tantia, ’ Such as the agglomeration of atoms or 
the seventh of the eight subdivisions the doctrine of momentariness The 
of the Ayur-veda. distinctions between the fluctuations 

> Equivalent to kSmaiMsayitva, the eighth would be “ suggested by the course of 

siddhi, 111 . 45, p 259' (Calc. ed.). the discussion.’ 
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the human species, obtains its fruition from some cause or other, then a man, 
fiom the mem fact of being born into a ceitain group of gods, passes into another 
body, to the perfection which has atomization and other [supernormal powers]. 
2. He describes the perfection which proceeds from drugs. A human being 
when for some cause or other he reaches the mansions of the demons (osuni), 
and when he makes use of elixirs-of-life brought to him by the lovely damsels 
of the demons, attains to agelessness and to deathlessness and to other perfec- 
tions. Or [this perfection may be had] by the use of an elizir-uf-life in this 
very world. As for instance the sage Mandavya,’ who dwelt on the Vindhyas 
and who made use of potions. 3. He describes the perfections by spells in the 
words «by spells. » 4. He describes the perfection due to self-castigation in 
the words ^from self-castigation.^ He describes the perfection of the will in the 
words retaking on any form at wilL» Whatever he desires, atomization for in- 
stance, precisely that he attains on the spot. In case he wishes to hear or think of 
anything, that very thing he hears and thinks. The words ^and so on^ include 
sight and the other senses. The perfections proceeding from concentration have 
been described [lii. 16-19, 21-36, 39-42, 51] in the previous ifldluistana) Book. 


As to these [perfections], with regard to those bodies and organs 
which enter into the mutation of another birth, — 

2. The mutation into another birth is the result of the filling- 
in of the evolving-cause. 

When the previous mutation has passed away, the rise of the 
subsequent mutation follow's, since [this body and] these [organs] 
interpenetrate the new [arrangement] of parts. And the evolving- 
causes of the body and organs give aid to their own peculiar 
evolved-eifects by filling-in in dependence upon such instrumental- 
causes ^ as merit. 


Now in the case of those four perfections the means for which are the drugs and 
the other [three] means, the same body and organs must enter into the mutation 
of another birth. But this mutation does not follow from material-causes in 


geneial. For the same quantity of 
when he attains to a supernal or to a 

* See Markandcya Pur xvi. 27 and BhSga- 
vata Pur. lu 5 20 Co.npare MahaBh. 
1. 107-8 He keeps himself ahve after 
robbeiB, who have entered his hermit- 
age by mistake, have impaled him He 
was famous for curses, which were so 
mighty as to blight even Yama. One 
man was cursed to die before sunrise. 


material-causes cannot belong to him 
not-supernal state-of-existence which is 

The wife of this person, however, 
refused to let the sun nse. Accordingly 
even Mandavya Mum was obliged to 
beat a retreat 

' Compare Yacaspati on iii. 18, p 230*. 
See also i 44, p. 94' and iv. 10, p. 283' 
(Calc, ed ). 
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either more or less [than the present state]. For certainly a material cause 
which is to bring forth something not different is not sufficient to produce 
an effect of a different kind altogether. And so with a view to exclude the 
possibility of any accidental [difference between cause and effect] he supplies 
the following words, ^As to these [perfections], with regard to those bodies and 
organs which enter into the mutation of another birth.^ And then recites the 
sotra a. The mutation into another birth is the result of the flUing-in of 
the evolving-cause. 

When the body and organs, which have entered into the mutation of a human 
birth, enter into a birth as god or animal, the mutation is the result of the 
filling-in of the evolving-cause Now the evolvmg-cause of the body is earth 
and other [coarse] elements, and the evolving-cause of the organs is the 
personality-substance. The interpenetration into the parts of these is the filling- 
in. From this filling-in there results [this mutation], — as he says in the words 
<CWhen the previous mutation.^ An objection might be made to the effect that 
if this aid is to follow from more filling-in, why is it not eternally so ? To 
which the reply would be Csuch ... as merit.^ So we have explained ^ how 
the same body can attain to the different stages of childhood and boyhood and 
young manhood and age and so on, or how a nyagmdlia seed can become a 
nyagrodha tree, or how a particle of fire when placed on a pile of grass can 
envelop the region of the sky by the flaring forth of thousands of flames. 


3. The efficient cause gives no impulse to the evolving- 
causes ; but [the mutation] follows when the barrier [to the 
evolving-causes] is cut, as happens with the peasant. 

For an efficient cause such as merit gives no impulse to the 
evolving-causes (prakrti), since a cause is not set into activity by 
an effect. In that case, how is this? [The answer is,] but in 
that case there is a cutting of the barrier, as happens with the 
peasant. Just as a peasant wishing to overflow® one meadow- 
plot, whether it be on the level or below or still lower, by filling- 
in with water from another meadow-plot, does not remove the 
waters with his hand, but cuts [the rim-of-turf which is] the barrier 
(dvarana) of them. And after this is cut, the water itself overflows 
the other meadow-plot. So similarly merit cuts demerit, the barrier 
{ava/rana) of the evolving-causes ; and after this is cut, the evolving- 

® By stating that a mutation, from the removed, we hare the explanation. 

mdhat down, follows whenever parti- * See Sir Walter Lawrence • The Vale of 
cles of the evolving-cause enter or are Kashmir, p. 327. 
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causes themselves overflow each its own appropriate evolved-efFect 
{vikdra). Or again, just as the same peasant, after the same [rim- 
of-turf] is cut, cannot force the watery or earthen essences to inter- 
penetrate the roots of the difierent kinds of grain. In that case, 
what [can he do] ? He removes from among them the pulse or 
maize or red rice or what not. And when they are thus removed, 
the essences interpenetrate of themselves the roots of the grain. 
Similarly merit is an efficient cause in the sense that it follows 
upon nothing more than the mere cessation of demerit, by reason 
of the absolute opposition between purity and impurity. But 
merit is not the cause which sets the evolving-causes into activity. 
Of this Nandigvara and others may be cited as examples. And 
conversely demerit inhibits merit ; and as a result of this there is 
a mutation of impurity. And of this Nahusa ‘ [the king who was 
changed into] a serpent, and others may be cited as examples. 

The statement was that this filling-in is by the evolving-causes. With regard to 
this a doubt arises. ‘ Is the fillmg-in by the evolving-causes natural or is it due 
to merit ? Which seems plausible [to the objector] ? It seems plausible that even 
when the evolving-causes are there, the filling-in is accidental ; and since we are 
traditionally taught that merit [and demerit] are causes, [the filling-m] is due to 
these causes.’ To this he replies [m the sQtra], 8. The e£Qcient chuse gives no 
impulse to the evolving-oauses ; but [the mutation] follows when the 
barrier [to the evolving-causes] is cut, as happens with the peasant 
True — merit [and demerit] are efBcient causes. But they are no’t impelling 
causes, since even these causes are the effects of the evolving-causes. And an 
effect does not impel a cause, forasmuch as this [effect], (in so far as its coming 
into existence is dependent upon this [cause]) is dependent on a cause, and 
[forasmuch as] the function of impelling belongs to what is independent For 
surely when the potter is not there, the clay and the rod and wheel and the 
water and so on are not impelled by the jar which is to be produced or which has 
been produced. But they are impelled by a potter who is independent of them. 
Nor again can it even be supposed that it is the purpose of the Self that sets all 
in motion. But the l 9 vara [sets all in motion] as being the final-end of this 
[purpose of the Self]. For the purpose of the Self is described as setting all in 
motion only as being the final end “ (uddefo). While this purpose of the Self is 

^ By virtue of knowledge and asceticism a serpent (Bhag Pur. vi 13 16 ; ix 17. 
and the power of yoga, Nahusa was 1 , and ix 18 1). Compare in this 

equal to the task of ruling the Three book, ii 12, p 122' (Calc ed ) 

Heavens. But he became blinded by * In the sense of being the object of desire, 
pride and was degraded to the state of See Nyaya-Koya under Udderatvam, ^I. 
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yet to be, it is right that the unphenomenalized matter should be the cause of 
the stability [of matter]. But it does not follow from this that merit [and 
demerit] are not efficient causes at all. Since it is quite consistent that they, 
like the peasant, should only remove obstructions. And in the case of the 
I(vara we must understand that his functional activity is limited to the removal 
of obstructions with a view to securing a basis for merit. All this, stated by the 
Comment, is clear upon a mere reading. 

But [if it be asked], while the yogin creates many bodies for 
himself, do these [bodies] then have a single central-organ, or 
have they several central-organs ? The answer is, 

4. Created mind-stuffls may result firom the sense-of-per< 
Bonality ^ and firom this alone. 

Assuming nothing more than the sense-of-personality as the cause 
of mind-stuff, [the yogin] makes created mind-stuffs. As a result 
of this, [the bodies] have [separate] mind-stuffs. 

Having disposed-of-the-subject of perfectionB as taking place by the fillingdu of 
evolving-causea, he now raises the question as to the oneness or the manynesa 
of the mind-stuff resident in the various bodies produced by the perfections, by 
saying «But [if it be asked], while.» ‘If this is so, there would be many 
central-organs. And because the intention varies according to each mind-stuff 
of the [various] bodies, there would be no confonmty to one intention and also 
there would be no readjustment [of memory], quite as in the case of distinct 
persons. Therefore [there is] only one mind-stuff, [which,] inasmuch as, like 
a lamp, it has a diffusive nature, pervades even many created bodies.’ To this 
view he replies, — 4. Created mind-stuffs may result l^om the sense-of- 
personality and from this alone. Each body so long as it lives is evidently 
inseparably connected with an individual mind-stuff, such a body, for instance, 
as that of Chaitra or of Maitra. And the same holds good in the case of bodies 
[created by the yogm]. So it is established that each of these [bodies] has a 
separate central-organ of its own. With this in mind he says <from the sense- 
of-personality and from this alone.y 

5. While there is a variety of actions, the mind-stuff which 
impels the many is one. 

How can many mind-stuffs have their action provided with a 
purpose by a single mind-stuff? [The answer is], the yogin makes 
a single mind-stuff which impels all the mind-stuffs. From this 
[mind-stuff] the variety of actions is obtained. 

‘ Compaie Saihkbya-sutia vi. 64. 
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As to tho contention that, if there be many mind-stuffs, there cannot be con- 
formity to one intention [of this yogin who haa many bodies], nor can there bo 
a readjustment of memoi’y, the reply is in the next sGtra. S. While there is 
a variety of actions, the mind-stuff which impels the many is one. This 
would be a weakness in the argument, if one mind-stuff which is to guide the 
central-organ resident in the various bodies were not to be created. But when 
such a [mind-stuff] is created, there is no weakness in the argument. And it 
should not be said tliat [the yogin] having one [mind-stuff] needs no separate 
central-organ proper to each body ; or that there >s no need of the creation of 
a guide, because the yogin’s own mind-stuff is the guide. Since what is estab- 
lished by proofs is not rightly-subject to command ^ or to question. On this 
point there is a Pnmna passage* “By virtue of his authoritative power the 
Invars, though one, becomes many. Then being many he becomes one. And 
from him also proceed all these variations of the central-organ. The Yogicyara 
makes the bodies one-fold or two-fold or three-fold or manifold and ag^ un- 
makes them. With some he may partake of objects, with others he may practise 
fierce austerities All these again he may draw in, as the sun draws in the 
multitude of rays.” With this same intention he says, <Cmany mind-stufib.^ 


6. Of these [five perfections] that which proceeds from con- 
templation leaves no latent-deposit. 

The created® mind-stuff is of five kinds. For the perfections 
proceed fi’ora birth and from drugs and from spells and from self- 
castigation and from concentration. Of these five kinds only that 
mind-stuff which proceeds from contemplation leaves no latent- 
deposit. It alone has no latent-deposit which comes into action 
as a result of passion or similar [states]. It has accordingly no 
connexion with merit or evil, since the yogin’s hindrances have 
dwindled away. For the others, however, there is a latent-deposit 
of karma. 

Kow of these five [iv. 1] perfected mind-stuffs which have arisen thus he selects 
that mind-stuff which is conducive to release. 6. Of these [five perfections] 
that which proceeds from contemplation leaves no latent-deposit. Latent- 


‘ Compare the uwe of these worde by Vacas- 
pati on 1 , 32, ji 7.?” (Cale.ed ’), p. 74* 
(Calc 

* With some omisrions this passage is found 
iB the VSyu Pur. livi. 143 and 152-3 
[in the Calcutta edition li. 5, 189J. See 
also KunnaPur i 4.54-5. The phrase 
titsmiii, (H inaiuiso bhedn j/iynnte is 


found in Vayu Pur vi 22 A.II this 
illustrates how various the readings 
of the Vayu are and how much need 
there is of a critical edition. 

Compare 1 25, p 62*; iv. 4, p. 278*® ; and 
the phrase huddhi-nirmai/a^ iii. 52, 
p 268' (Calc. ed,). 
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deposits are things that lie latent, subconscious-impressions of karma and 
subconscious-impressions of hindrances. That mind-stuif in which these [sub- 
conscious-impiessions] are not, is said to have no latent-deposit. In other 
words it is conducive to the liberation. Since it does not act with reference 
to passion or similar [states], it is therefore not connected with merit or evil. 
But why is there no activity generated by passion or similar [states]? The 
reply is in the words «since the yogin's hmdrances have dwindled away.)^ 
With the intent to show tliat the central-organ, which is produced in contempla- 
tion, and in which there is no latent-deposit, is distinct from the others, he says 
that the others have latent-deposits, in the woids ^For the others, however.^ 


For — 

7. The yogin’s karma is neither- white-nor-black; [the karma] 
of others is of three kinds. 

Kartaa as a class is, as every one knows, quadripartite (caiv^pdt), 
black and white-and-black and white and neither-ivhite-nor-black. 
Of these [four], 1. the black is found in villains. 2. The white-and- 
black is attainable by outer means-of-attainment. The accunaula- 
tion of the latent-deposit of karma in this [division] is by means 
of injury or of benefit to others. 3 The white belongs to those 
who castigate themselves and recite the sacred texts and practise 
contemplation. Because thi kuid of karma is confined to the 
central organ alone, it does not depend upon outer means and it 
does not grow as a result of injury to others. 4. The neither- 
nite-nor-black^ is found in the mendicant-saints ydsvt), 
whose hindrances have dwindled away, and whose [actual] bodies 
are their last. Of these four, the yogin alone has the not-white 
karma, since he has renounced {scmnydsdt) the fruition [even of 
good], and has not-black, since he will have nought of it. But the 
three kinds just mentioned are found in oth^ living beings 
On this same point also he introduces by the word dCForl^ a sQtra which gives 
the reason. 7. The yogin’s kaxma is neither-white-noi-black ; [the karma] 
of others is of three kinds. A division (yoda) is a topic. [The karma as a 
class which is] contained in four divisions is in-fonr-divisions {catu^day — 
2. Whatever karma is attainable by outer means-of-attainment always contains 
some injury to others. For even in an action in which riee>grains ' or some- 

’ See B. W. Hopkins : Great Epic of India (1901), p. 180. 

> Compare 95etia HipikS (Ben. ed,, 1885), p. 3, &at lines. 

39 [n.o a. 17] 
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thing similar ate the meana-of-attainment, one cannot say that there is no 
injury to others. Because one might possibly kill an ant while pounding [the 
grains]. And after by killing the seeds, one prevents the growth of stalks and 
so forth. On the other hand there is benefit in this action, in that the Brahmans 
and others receive their gifts. 3, The white belongs to those who castigate them- 
selves and recite sacred texts and practise contemplation,’ to those who are not 
mendicant-saints. He gives the reason for the whiteness in the words ^Because 
this.:^ 4. The neitber-white-nor-black is found in the mendicant-saints. He refers 
to the mendicant-saints when he says 4Chave dwindled away.^ Because persons 
who have renounced all karma, do not come into activity with reference to any 
karma which can be attained by outer means-of-attainment. And accordingly 
they have no latent-deposit of black karma. And because they have altogether 
offered up to the lyvara the fruition of the latent-deposit of karma, which is 
attainable by the following up of yoga, they have no latent-deposit of white 
karma. For that the fruit of which is indestructible, [that is, Isolation] is 
called white [karma]. The meaning is, one who has no fruit at all,’ — how 
can he have that, the fruit of which is indestructible ? Having thus described 
the four fold kinds of karma, he determines which belongs to which by saying 
«Of these four . . . the not-white.» 

8. As a result of this there follows the manifestation of those 
subconscious-impressions only which correspond to the 
fruition of their [karma]. 

<As a result of this> means of the three kinds of karma. The 
words <of those only which correspond to the fhiition of their 
[karma]> means that those subconscious-impressions which cor- 
respond to the fruition of that karma which is comparate with 
them, dwell upon the fruition of karma. The manifestation of 
these only follows. For when karma of the gods is in fruition 
it is not the efficient cause for the manifestation of hellish or of 
brutish or of human subconscious-impressions. It does, however, 
make manifest those subconscious-impressions only which corre- 
spond to it. And the reasoning is the same with regard to 
hellish or brutish or human [subconscious-impressions]. 

Having discussed in detail the latent-deposit of karma, he tells what the outcome 
of the latent-deposit of the hindrances will be, 8. As a result of this there 
follows the manifestation of those subconscious-impressions only which 
correspond to the fimition of their [harma], [The subconscious-impressions] 

’ Compare ii 1 and notice that dhydna takes the place of T^araprawdiidna 

’ If they have no white karma, how can they have the fimt of white karma ? 
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correspond to a particular fruition of karma, whether supernal or hellish birth 
or length-of-life or kind-of-experience, which belongs to a particular class, whether 
it be the class of merit or the class of demerit. These same [subconscious* 
impressions] are described in the words ^subconscious-impressions which . . . 
dwell upon the fruition of karma.^ They dwell ' upon [or] imitate. For the 
subconscious-impressions which correspond to the fruition of supernal karma are 
generated by supernal enjoyments. Therefore subconscious-impressions corre- 
spond to their own fruition and are to be manifested by their own karma. This 
is the meaning of the Comment. 


9. There is an xminterrupted [causal] relation [of sub-con- 
sciouB-impressions], although remote in species and point-of- 
space and moment-of-time, reason of the correspondence 
between memory and subliminal-impressions. 

Although a htindred species or a distance in points-of-space or a 
hundred mundane periods intervene, if there is a manifestation of 
the phenomenal [form] by the operation of the conditions-which- 
phenomenalize (vyaHjaka) a given thing {sva), namely, that from 
which the fruition [which results in a birth] as cat rises [into 
consciousness], — and if again just that phenomenal [form] by the 
operation of the conditions-which-phenomenalize that given thing 
should arise [into consciousness], — ^it would in an instant be pheno- 
menalized, in association with the subconscious-impressions, sub- 
liminally existent, of the fruition, [which results in the birth as] 
cat, and which had been experienced in former time. Why is 
this ? Because, although those [subconscious-impressions] are re- 
mote, the karma [which produces] the same [result] becomes their 
manifester, [that is] efiBcient-cause; and so there is an uninterrupted 
[causal] relation. And wherefore is this ? The answer is <by reason 
of the correspondence between memory and subliminal-impressions.> 
Because subliminal-impressions are like experiences, and the latter 
correspond with the subconscious-impressions of karma, and 
because memory is like subconscious-impressions, [therefore] 
memory arises from subliminal-impressions, [although] species and 
points-of-space and moments-of-time intervene, and again, sub- 
liminal-impressions arise from memory. Thus it is that memory 

‘ Compare ii. 7. 
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and subliminal-impressions are phenomenalized by virtue of the 
fact that the latent-deposit of karma assumes a fluctuation [of mind- 
stuif]. And consequently the uninterrupted-succession [of sub- 
conscious-impressions], although there be interventions, is proved 
from the fact that the relation of the determination to the 
determined is not cut through. 

An objector says, ‘ This may be true. But in the case of a man who immediately 
after his death passed into an existence as a cat, one would expect a manifesta- 
tion of human subconscious-impressions, in that these came immediately before, 
For it cannot be that one should not remember what was experienced on the day 
immediately preceding, but should remember what was experienced in the days 
before the inters'ention.’ In reply to this he says, 9. There is an uninterrupted- 
[causal] relation [of subconscious-impressions], although remote in species 
and point-of-space and moment-of-time, by reason of tbe-correspondenoe 
between memory and subliminal-impressions. Although the subconscious 
impression of the cat pass through intervening births and so on, still there 
is an uninterrupted-succession of this subconscious-impression with respect to 
its fruit. For in consequence of the karma the fruition of which was [birth as] 
a cat, that particular suboonscious-imprtssion which corresponds to its fruition 
would become manifest, and the memory of that subconscious-impression would 
be produced, as he says 4Cthe rise [into consciousness] of the fruition [which 
results in a birth] as cat.» The rise [into consciousness] means that from which 
something rises into consciousness, [that is] tbelatent-depositof karma. The words, 
^nd if again just that phenomenal [form] by the operation of the conditions- 
which-phenomenalize that given thing should rise [into consciousness]^ would 
mean that it would be manifested [that ls]itwould be brought near to the beginning 
of its fruition. This is the meaning. <CSubliminally existent^ means activities 
[of certain impressions]. ^In association with)^ : it would be phenomenalized 
after having seized The meaning is that if it is to be phenomenalized, it would 
be phenomenalized only after having seized the subliminal-impressions which 
correspond to its own fruition. Having explained that the result is in imme- 
diate succession with respect to the cause, he now explains the same ivith 
respect to the effect [memory] in the words ^And wherefore is this? . . . memory.^ 
There is similarity since both [memory and impression] correspond. This same 
thing he says by the word ^ike.:^ It is objected ‘If the subliminal-impressions 
are of the nature of experience, then in that case, since experiences are tran- 
sitory, so also should the subliminal-impressions be transitory. How can 
they be capable of producing an experience capable of lasting a long time ? ’ 
In reply to this he says <CAnd the latter correspond with the subconscious- 
impressions of karma.^ Just as the invisible-influence {ajnirm) [of the sacri- 
fice] is stable, although caused by momentary sacrifice (karma), so a subliminal- 
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impression is stable, although caused by momentary experience. Similarity 
is baaed upon some kind of difference. Otherwise if there were an identity in 
essence, similarity would be impossible. The rest is easy. 


10. Furthermore these [subconscious-impressions] have no 
beginning [that ve can set in time], since desire is per- 
manent. 

These subconscious-impressions, because of the permanence of 
desire, have no beginning. This well-known desire [ii. 9] for one’s 
self, ‘ May I not cease to be 1 May I be !’ which is found in every 
one, is not self-caused. Why [not] ? [The answer is,] how could 
the fear of death, determined by the recollection of hatred and of 
pain, arise in an animal (jantu) just brought into life, in a condition 
wherein death has never been experienced ? Furthermore a self- 
caused thing does not need an efficient cause. It is for these 
reasons that this mind-stuffi commingled with subconscious- 
impressions which have’ no beginning, by the efficient-cause lays 
hold of certain subconscious-impressions, and presents itself for the 
experience of the Self. Others have come to the conclusion that, 
like [the light of] a lamp which is contracted ’ [if in] a jar and 
diffused [if in] a palace, the mind-stuff has such a form [as corre- 
sponds to] the dimension of the body. And thus [they say] there 
is an intermediate state and there is ground for the round-of-re- 
births. — It is only this all-pervasive [mind-stuff’s] fluctuation which 
contracts and expands. So the Master says. This [mind-stufi]j 
furthermore requires such efficient-causes as right-living. And this 
efficient-cause is of two kinds, that which is external and that which 
has to do with self. The external requires the body and other 
means, such as praises and alms^ving and salutations. That which 
like belief, for instance, has to do with self is subject to the mind- 
stuff only. And in this sense it has been said “ As for friendliness 
and such [exalted states-of-mind], they are the diversions of con- 
templative [yogins]; they are in their essence unaided by outer 
means ; they bring right-living to perfection.” Of these two, [the 
inner and the outer means], that of the central-organ is the stronger. 

* Compare Saihkhya Fravacana Bbajya (Garbe), i. 68 (HOS. 34”), v. 69 (132**), v. 91 (133*). 
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How is this? [The answer is, that intuitive] knowledge and 
passionlessness are unsurpassed by any other [force]. Who by 
bodily action and without the force of mind-stuff could empty ^ the 
Dandaka Forest [of people], or like Agastya ® drink up the sea ? 

An objector says, 'This may be true. But sabconscious-impressions sub- 
liminally-impressed in the previous or in a preceding birth might become 
phenomenalized, provided there be any source-of-valid-ideas [to prove] the 
existence of a previous or a preceding birth. But this is just what there is not. 
And it should not be said that the mere experience of joy or of grief in an animal 
just bom is the source-of-the-valid-idea [to prove the existence of the previous 
birth]. For this may be explained by saying that it is self-caused like the 
contraction and expansion of the lotus.’ In reply to this he says 10. Fnither- 
more these [snboonsoious-impressions] have no beginning [that we can 
set in time], smce desire is permanent. The beginninglessness of these sub- 
conscious-impressions furthermore, not their mere unintermpted [causal] relation 
is meant by the word ^Furthermore.^ This is because desire is permanent, 
since desire for one’s self never loses its permanent character, for the reason that 
subconscious-impressions have no [assignable] beginning. And if it be objected 
that the permanent character of desire is unproVen, inasmuch as it could be 
explained as being self-caused, the reply is «This well-known desire.:^ 
A heterodox person asks ^Why [not]?;^ The answer is ^n animal just 
brought into life^ and therefore in a condition wherein death has not been 
experienced in this birth. In other words, he is one who has not experienced the 
condition which is death. How can there be in the child, fallen forward from its 
mother’s lap and trembling in consequence, a fear of death due to the memory of 
pain associated with aversion, as is inferred from the peculiar quivering of the 
child as it clasps very tightly in its hand the thread* marked with the disk and 
other auspicious objects, which hang around its mother’s neck ? And if again it 
is urged that this is self-caused, the reply is ^Furthermore not.^ Furthermore 
a self-caused thing does not need [that is] take an efScient cause in order that it 
itself should come into existence. What he means to say is this. The tremor 
that is seen in the little child is grounded in fear. Because it is a tremor of 
a particular kind just like our own. And the fear of the child is based on 
the memory of pain and aversion because it is a fear like any one of our own 
fears. And so the fear which is characterized by an expectancy of something 
disagreeable to come does not arise from the mere memory of pain. But having 
inferred that the thing of which he is afraid is the cause of something disagreeable, 

* Ufanaa by his curse burned the land to Rel. and Ethics, vol i, p. 180’>), 

ashes and covered it with a shower of • Compare Sana : KSdamlrari, p. 152” (ed. 

dust (Ramayana vii. 81 8-10). M. R. Kale) and p, 93*“ (ed. Peterson, 

* See MahaBh. iii 105 (Bomb.) and Jacobi’s BSS.). 

article on Agastya (Hastings . Cycl. of 
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[the child] now also is afraid of something diss^rceable. So as a lesult of the 
memory of that kind of pain accompanied by aversion for that kind of cause of 
fear which has been pieviously experienced, — when that kind of cause of lear is 
now experienced,— he [the child] inferring that it would cause pain is afraid of it. 
And the child has not come to the conclusion at any other time in this birtli 
that falling is the cause of pain. And he has not experienced that kind of pain. 
So that the only alternative that remains is an experience relating to previous 
bii-ths. All this can be logically formulated thus. The memoiy belonging to a 
child just born is based on a previous experience. Because it is a memory .fust 
like our own. Nor can it be said that the expansion and contraction of the 
lotus is self-caused. For what is .self-caused cannot stand in need of another 
cause. Because if this were so, even the heat of fire would require another cause. 
Therefore what leads to the expansion of the lotus is merely an accidental cause, 
such as, for instance, contact with the rays of the early sun. And the cause of its 
closing IS the subliminal-impression* which leads it to recover its oiiginal 
position. Similarly from laughter and other [physical acts] we must infei joy 
[and grief] m some previous life to be the causes [of the acts of the child]. 
So now let the topic rest. He brings the discussion to a close by saying «It is 
for these reasons.^ — By the words «efiicient cause» he means that karma has 
reached the time for its fruition. ^Laying hold of» means manifestation. Inci- 
dentally, with the intent to do away with the diveisity of opinions concerning 
the dimensions of the mind-sluif, he first of all describes the diversity in the 
words, «a water-jar ... a palace » [The Samkhya view. ] ‘Since we see works 
performed only when [the mind-stuffj functions withm the limits ot the body,® 
there is no means-of-proving that mind-stuff exists outside the body. Nor is it of 
the dimension * of an atom For then it would follow that at the time of eating 
and [handling] a long corn-cake,* the five-fold sensation by the organs simulta- 
neously could not be pioduced. And there is no means-of-proof foe the assumption 
of a sequence ’’ [of sensations when] not actually in experience. Furthermore 
one atomic central-organ cannot simultaneously* come in contact with oigans 
located in several regions [of the body]. The only remaining alternative 
[for the Samkhya] is that the mind-stuff is of the dimension of the body. 
And in the body of an ant or of an elejihanl [as the case may be ) it is liable 
to expansion or contraction, like a lamp placed in a [small] ivater-jar or in 

* The word samskura is defined in Tarka- com a,nd ghee or oil with spices and 

saiugiaha, ^ 75 salt and is called in Maiathi kuUah>lf 

* The Samkhya school holds the theory of On the plains it is made of aug.ir .ind 

madhi/ania-piiiimana (Sut v. 69} wheat with almonds, sugar, ,ind hits of 

® This is directed against the argument in coco-nut in the middle and is boiled in 

Nyaya-sutra lii 2. 62 ghee In Hindi it is called AoHoyi 

This is a cake eaten at the Hindu New ° Compare Nyaya-sutiaiu. 2 61. 

Year and on birthdays and on the feast * See Ny.iy.x-sutra iii 2. rj9 

of Dewah. In the west it is made of 
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a [large] palace.’ [So it ia that] others have come to the conclusion that 
the form [of the mind-stuff] is the dimension of the body itself ; it is tliat of 
which the dimension [is the body]. The fSariikhya] objector continues. ‘ If this 
[atomic theory] were true (evam), how can this [mind-stuff] come into relation 
with the womb (k^tra) or the seed ? For surely without something-in-which-it- 
resides {ct^raya), this [mind-stuff] cannot from the dead body enter the blood and 
seed resident in the body of the mother and the father. Since [this mind-stuff] 
is dependent. For certainly when posts and such things do not move, their 
shadows do not move ; nor when the canvas is not moving does the picture 
which rests upon (ap-aya) it move. And further according to this theory 
the round-of-rebirth woidd be impossible.’ Therefore he says ^nd thus [they 
say] there is an intermediate state and there is ground for the round-of- 
rebirths.^ The words <CAnd thus^ mean when [the mind-stuff] is of the 
dimension of the body, there is, in order to get into another body, both the 
leaving of the first body and the getting into the other body, by means of 
a correlation, while on the way ‘ {aniar&) with a migratory body.’ For of course 
by this [correlation] he would pass’ into another body as the Pur&na passage’ 
also says, " Yama by force drew forth a man the size of a thumb.” This is what 
is meant by saying that there is an intermediate state and that consequently 
there would be ground for the round-of-rebirths.’ Not tolerating this opinion, 
he gives his own by saying ^the fluctuation.^ It is only the all-pervasive 
mind-stuff’s fluctuation which contracts and expands. So the lHaster, the Self- 
born,’ set forth. His point [in rejecting the other theory] is this If the 
mind-stuff without something-in-wbich-it-resides cannot get into a body, bow 
does it [in the first place] find this something-in-which-it-resides in the 
migratory’ body? And if we imagine another body in this case, that would 
involve an infinite regress. Further, it is not possible that this migratory body 
be drawn forth from the body, since it is only when drawn forth that the 
mind-stuff can come into correlation with [the migratory body]. Therefore let 
there be’ a subtile body from the moment of creation and up to the time of the 
great [mundane] dissolution. It would be limited in its function to the six- 
sheathed body, which would be the locus of the mind-stuffs. For so the mind- 
stuff could pass about in one body after another up to the Truth-world and 
down to Avici. And one could explain the drawing forth of this subtUe 
body from the six-sheathed body. For in this case there is [no difficulty as 
to an] intermediate state of this [subtile body], because this [subtile body] 
is always necessarily there. Moreover there is no means-of-proof for the 
existence of this [subtile body] also, indeed it is not within the range of 

’ Adverbially, according to I^nini ii. 3 4 ’ The YSrttiha says that the Svayambhu is 

’ Compare Qadikata on Vedanta-sutra iii. 1. Patanjali. 

1-6 and on iv. 2. 6-11. ‘ This is of course the »uksma-farTra, Com- 

* See Saihkhya-sutra v 103. pare Saifakhya-sfilra v. 103. 

Compare MBh. in 16763. ’ So 9s>ihkara on ui. 1. 1. 
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ocular [demonstration]. Nor can the round of rebirths he the meanS'of-inferenco 
for this [subtile body]. For [this roimd-of-rebirths] can be explained quite as 
well by the theory of the Master. While (^w) as for the Tradition (agamdf, it speaks 
of drawing out a man {purtud^ And a man is neither mind-stuff nor subtile body, 
but the Energy of Intellect which unites not with objects. And since a drawing 
out of this [Energy of Intellect] is impossible, we must understand [the 
quotation] as being merely metaphorical. And so [the explanation of the 
metaphor is] that the meaning of the diawing out is only the non-existence 
of a fluctuation, belonging to both the Intellect and to the mind-stulf, with 
reference to this [object] or that. As to what has been said in the Smrti or in 
the ItibSsa or in Purapas with regard to [the mind-atu£f] just after death getting 
into the body of a Preta and that through the agency of commemorative-feasts 
(sqpin^i/carana) ' and so on [the mind-stuff] is liberated &om this body — 
all this we accede to. But what we cannot tolerate is that mind-stuff should 
be migratory. And there is no Tradition to support your theory. For the 
messengers of Yama carry him bound with fetters only as having a body [in 
general]. But it is not said that there is a migratory body. Hence since 
mind is an effect of the personality-substance; and since the personality- 
suhstance like the sphere of the atmospheie pervades the three worlds, the 
central-organ is also all-pervasive.’ An objector says, ‘If this be so. the 
fluctuation of this [mind-stuff] would also be [all-]pervasive, and theie would 
be a universal omniscience.’ The reply to this is «only this .... iiuctu.ation » 
The objector replies, ‘ This may be true. But how has this fluctuation, which 
depends on mind-stuff only, its contraction and expansion from time to time ^ ' 
In reply to this he says «This [mind-stuff] furthermore » And this mmd- 
stuff for its fluctuation requires some such [efBcieiit-cause] as iight-living. 
He classifies [this efiScient-cause] by saying ^nd this efiSciont-causo » By 
the words ^such . . . as)^ we are to understand energy and wealth and the like 
By the words ^ike belief, for instanced we are to understand eneigy and 
mindfulness and such qualities [L 20]. Astotheirbeinginlein.il lnu'.ins| ho 
adduces the consensus of the Teachers by saying ^And in this sense it h.is boon 
said.^ ^Diversion^ is functional activity. ^Perfections ine.uis whileiu'ss 
<C0f these two^ means among the inner and the outer. ^[Intuitive | knou lodi;o 
and passionlessness^ mean the qualities engendered by them. By wh.it quality 
of outer means-of-attainment are these [outer means] surpassed [oi] ovoi- 
whelmed? It is the quahties resulting from [intuitive] knowledge .ind 
passionlessness which overcome it, m that they remove it from the condition 

’ See Viahiju Pur in. 13. 29. a middle dimension {madhijama-pmi 

’ The Mlmadsa holds the atman is per- rndna) The Vaivesika (vni I t!) .nid 
manent and omnipresent (91oka-Yart- the Nyaya conceive the atm.iii to he 

tika V. ISh The Saihkhya-sStras (v. atomic. The Yoga teaches tli.it muid- 

69-71) deny that the central-organ is stuff is all-peisuasive , its fluctuations, 

all-pervasive ; and assert that it is of however, expand and contract. 

40 [a oj 17 J 
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of seed. This is the meaning. On this point he gives a well-known illustration 
n the words «the Dandaka Forest.^ 

11. Since [subconscious-impressions] are associated with 
cause and motive and mental-substrate (dgraya) and stimulus, 
if these cease to be, then those [subconscious-impressions] 
cease to be. 

1. As to cause. From right-living results pleasure; from wrong- 
living, pain ; from pleasure, passion ; from pain, aversion ; and from 
this, struggle. Quivering in central-organ or in vocal -organ or 
in body with this [struggle], he either helps or injures another. 
From this again result right-living and wrong-living, pleasure and 
pain, passion and aversion. Thus revolves ^ the six-spoked w'heel “ 
of the round-of-rebirths. And as it ceaselessly revolves, un- 
difteientiated-consciousness (andyd), the root of all the hindrances, 
is its motive-power. Such is cause. 2. But motive is that [human 
purpose] with reference to which any condition (i/asya) such as 
right-living becomes operative [in the present]. For it is not the 
rise of anything new, 3. The central-organ, however, while its 
task IS yet unfulfilled, is the mental-substrate of subconscious- 
im 2 n’es.sions. For when the task of the central-organ is fulfilled, 
the subconscious-impressions, now without mental-substrate, are 
not able to persist. 4, When a thing confronted [with some 
object] phenomenalixes any subconscious-impression [in itself], then 
[that object] is the stimulus of that [subconscious-impression]. 
Thus all subconscious-impressions are associated with these causes 
and motives and mental-substrates and stimuli. If they cease 
to be, the subconscious-impressions cohering with them also 
cease to be. 

The question is raised, if these fluctuations of mind-stuff and the subconscious- 
impressions are without beginning, how can they be destroyed ? For surely 
the Energy of Intellect (cih) which is without beginning cannot be destroyed. 
In reply to this he says, 11. Since [sabconscious-impressions] are asso- 
ciated with cause and motive and mental-substrate (a'la^u) and stimulus, 

’ Compare 1 5 p 20® fCalc ed ). knm anmsat ucala am Pi ofeesor Jacobi 

* A Bix-spoked wheel occuis in the Rig- calls my attention to the passage m 

veda 1 164'®, and in the Bivyaiadana Samaiaicca Kaha p 338*®. 

p. 180®® and 281®® we find pancuganda- 
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if these cease to be, then those [subconscious-impressions] cease to be. 
Even a beginningless thing evidently perishes, for instance, the fact that a 
thing IS yet to be {anagatatva), [This isprSy-aMfim.] So it is not [a proper] 
middle-term (sadluina) because it is too wide. As to the Energy of Intellect, 
on the other hand, since there is no cause which could make it perish, it does 
not perish. But the reason for this is not that it has no beginning. And it has 
been stated in the sQtra that there is a cause w'hich brings about the destruction 
of subconscious-impressions, although they are from time without beginning. 
Helping and injuring are partial expressions for the efficient-cause of right-living 
and wrong-living and so on. Under this expression the drinking of spirits and 
similar acts are also included. The motive-power {netti) is that which keeps 
[the wheel] moving (ndyiM). He gives the reason for this in the words «tho 
root.l^ Becoming operative is presentnesa ; but it does not mean that right- 
living as such is made to grow. Of this very pomt the reason is given in the 
words «For it is not.» That thing to which one is confronted would be such 
as contact with a maiden. So the meaning of the satra is that where the more 
extensive is not, there the less extensive also is not. 

Since there is no production of that which is non-existent nor 
destruction of that which is existent, how will subconscious- 
impressions, by reason of their existence as things, cease to exist ? 
12. Fast and future as such exist; [therefore Bubconscious- 
impressions do not cease to be]. For the different time* 
forms belong to the external-aspects. 

The future is that the phenomenalization of which is yet to come. 
The past is that the [individual] phenomenalized [form] of which 
has been experienced. The present is that which has entered into 
its functional activity. And this three-fold thing is the object for 
the [intuitive] knowledge [of the yogin]. And if they did not exist 
as such, this [intuitive] knowledge, not having any object, would not 
emerge ^ [in the mind-stuff]. Therefore past and future as such 
exist. Moreover if the result of the karma, either that which is 
conducive to experience or that which is conducive to liberation, 
when it is yet to emerge, were without-any-describable-existence, 
then the actions of the wise, directed towards this [or] for the 
purpose of this, would have no ground. And a cause is capable of 
making an already existent result present, but not of producing ® 

* With Mdapaisyoio (rare : Whitney, § 941), p 201 . For the word upajona seen. 19, 

compare wiromasyoitt, above 279*. p 150’; iv. 2andll,pp 276'and288* 

’ For the void upajanana compare in, 11, For the verb see i. 33, p. 78’ (Calc. ed.). 
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something [altogether] new. The efficient cause when fully 
established gives aid to the particularized [form] of the eflFect, but 
it does not cause anything [quite] new to come into existence. A 
substance, moreover, consists of a number of external-aspects. 
And by variation of this [substance’s] time-forms the external- 
aspects are in successive states. The past or the future does not, 
like the present, exist as a material thing, in that it has been 
changed into a particularized phenomenal form. How then is it ? 
The future has its peculiar existence as a thing yet to be pheno- 
menalized. The past has its peculiar existence as having an 
[individual] phenomenalized [form] already experienced. The 
[individual] phenomenalized [form] of the thing itself belongs to 
the present time-form only. This cannot be for the past and the 
future time-forms. And whUe one time-form is present, the two 
[other] time-forms are of course inherent in the substance. Hence 
the three time-forms do not come into a state-of-existence after 
having-been-in-a-state-of-non-existence. 

With the intent to introduce the next sQtra he raises a doubt by saying 
^there is no.» The words «of that which is non-existent^ have been intro- 
duced either incidentally or by way of illustration. 12. Past and future as 
such exist ; [therefore subconscious-impressions do not cease to be]. For 
the different tune-forms belong to tbe external-aspects. There is no 
production of things non-existent, nor destruction of things existent. But 
emergence and remergence {udaya-vyaymC^ are nothing but a mutation of the 
different time-forms of external-aspects which are existent. This is the mean- 
ing of the stttra. ^Experienced^ is that by which one gets to the [individual] 
phenomenal [form]. The meaning is that at present its [individual] pheno- 
menal [form] is not. And so the external-aspect [is] existent in all three times, as 
he says ^And if.;^ For what is non-existent does not become an object of 
knowledge, because it is without-any-describable existence For a mental act 
is nothing but a shining-forth of the object And it cannot occur where there 
is no object. Whereas the mental-act of yogins has the three worlds for its 
object. The mental-act of such as we are also would not arise if there were 
no object. And this is [quite] consistent. Therefore the past and the future 
exist as connected-inseparably with their generic-forms. So tlie [intuitive] know- 
ledge of one who has experience of this kind is called the cause of the existence 
of the object. Because the future exists as something stateable, it also exists 
as an object, as he says in the words ^Moreover . . . conducive to experience.^ 
^The wise^ is the clever man. And as to any acta to be performed, when 
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one thing is the cause of another, it can bring its particular function into iplay 
only when the effect is [already] existing, for instance, the chapters of the 
Veda referring to the [cutting of] sacrificial-reeds [kandalava). For certainly 
these cuttings of reeds do not bring into existence what is not existing. But 
they cause modifications* or they bring near a thing which is existing. 
Similarly the potter and the [efficient causes] lead to the present existence 
of a water-jar which already exists as he says ^an already existent.^ But if the 
past and future are to he supposed as being non-existent simply because they 
are not in the present, then, whew t Sir ! the present also would be non- 
existent, because it is not in the past and future. But as to existence irrespective 
of its relation to time-form or to substance, it equally holds for all three, as he 
says substance, moreover.^ The words <Caie in successive states^ mean 
belonging to each state one by one. The expression <Cas a material things 
means in a substance which is a material thing. The termination -tas is used 
for all case-endings. If the past and the future are, only so far as they are past 
and future, then at the present they are not, because at this time they are not 
past or fiiture, as he says «And while one.^ He brings the discussion to 
a close in the words ^tate-of-existence after having-been-in-a-state-of-non- 
existence.^ 


13. These [external-aspects with the three time-forms] are 
phenomenalized [individuals] or subtile [generic forms and] 
their essence is the aspects {gund). 

<These> are of course those external-aspects with the three time- 
forms : those which are [phenomenalized] are the present ; those 
which are subtile are the past and the future, the six* non-particulars. 
Since this whole world is nothing more than a particular colloca- 
tion of aspects (guna), it has in the strict sense the aspects as its 
essence. And in this sense the Exposition ® of the System has said, 
“ The aspects from their utmost height 
Come not within the range of sight. 

But all within the range of sight 
A phantom seems and empty quite.” 


* For the compound praptivikarau see 
Fan 11 2 32. 

» ii 19, p 147'' (Calc, ed ). 

' The quotation is attnbuted to Varsaganya 
by 'Vacaspatimi^ra in his Bhamatt on 
Vedanta-Butia li. 1. 2 3 in the follow- 


mg words ata eva yogagastram vyutp&- 
dayitaSha sma Bhagavdn Varsaganyah 
"yundndm(Bimayasagara,firBtedition, 
p, 352). Compare Vqhana Bhilcsu in 
his Yqhanamfta (Benares ed. 1901), 

p. 101. 
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An •objector says, ‘This may be true. But this manifold amplification 
(jptapahcn) of the varied forms of the universe (Mfict), having as its essence 
the kinds of mutation ivhioh are the states of the substance and its external- 
aspects, cannot properly come out of one primary substance. For from a cause 
which has no diversity, diversities of effect cannot come to pass ’ In reply 
to this he says 13. These [external-aspects with the three time-forms] 
are phenomenalized [individuals] or subtile [generic forms and] their 
essence is the aspects (ffitaa). These external-aspects with the three time- 
forms, both the phenomenalized and the subtile, have the aspects as their 
essence. For they have no other cause than the three-fold aspects. But as 
to then diversity, it follows from the diversity attending upon the beginningless 
subconscious-impressions fiom hindrances produced by these [aspects {guuay\. 
In which sense it has been said in the Vayu* PurSna, “Because the primary 
cause has manifold forms, theie is a marvellous mutation ” Of the earth and 
the other phenomenalized [individuals], and of the eleven organs, which are 
present forms, there are past and future [forms], which are the six non- 
paiticulaiized [forms; and these] arise according to their capacity. — Making 
now a distinction between the permanent and the impermanent forms of the 
universe, he gives first its permanent form in the words «this whole world.» 
«This» [that is] the visible [world]. «A collocation» means a mutation with 
a particular arrangement of parts. On this point there is a specific mention 
of the Shastitantia® text. It is like a phantom (muyO,). but not quite a phantom. 
^Empty quite» means perishable. For just as a phantom in no time assumes 
different shapes, so those evolved-effects svhose external-aspects become visible 
and invisible change from moment to moment. Wheieas primaiy-matter is 
permanent, and thus not homogeneous with a phantom, and is accordingly an 
ultimate reality. 


But if all thing.s are aspects {guna), how is it that there is a 
single sound and a single organ [of sense] 1 

14. The that-ness of a thing is due to a singleness of muta- 
tion. 

"When the aspects disposed to vividness and to activity and to 
inertia have as their essence processes-of-knowing, in so far as they 
are instruments [of perception], there is a single mutation, for 
instance, the organ-of-hearing. When their essence is objects-for- 


* xlix 182, Anancla 9 rama ed., p 1.53, and ’ See Garbe • Mondschein der Sanikhya 
bii 20, Anandarrama ed,p. 175. See Wahrheit, p 111, note 3 ; and Garbe’s 

also Samkhia Tattva Kaumudi xlu Translation of the Sarfikhya Praracana 

[Garbe’s translation, p 86]. Bhasya, ii. 3,p. 147. 
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knowledge, in so far as they are sounds, there is a single mutaliion, 
a sound, an object of sense. The sounds and other [percejstible 
objects], belonging to the general class of liinitation-in-extent,^ 
have a single mutation, an atom of earth, a part of a fine-substance 
{tawmitra). And these [atoms] have a single mutation, the earth, 
a cow, a tree, a mountain, for examples. By adding [to each of] 
the other [coarse] elements [successively] liquidity and heat and 
motivity and the making of a space, a generic-form, the beginning 
of a single evolved-effect, would be formed. — They who from the 
following point of vieiv deny the existence of a thing as such by 
saying. ‘ There is no intended-object dissociated from a mental act, 
but percepts are dissociated from intended-objects and imagined 
as in dreams and similar states,’ and they who say ‘ a thing is only 
a readjustment of percepts, like the objects of a dream, and not 
a thing in the full sense of the word,’ — these, when the thing is 
presented by its own authority as it is [tathd) [according as it is 
seen] to be there [idaiii), since they throw overboard the thing 
as such by an abstract (vikaljxi) thinking without force of proof, — 
how in the very act of prattling it away can their own words be 
worthy of belief? 

It may be granted that the three-fold aspects {guna) have such a diversity of 
mutation. But whence comes a single mutation, so that one says ‘This is 
earth’ or ‘This is water’? By raising this objection, since there is a con- 
tradiction between the thiee essences and the singleness, he introduces the 
sDtra. 14. The thst-ness of a thing is due to a singleness of mutation. 
We see a single mutation belonging to many, for instance, when a cow or 
a horse or a bulFalo or an elepliant is huddled together in a brackish ‘ [land], 
each has a single mutation characterized by the common nature of salt And 
[similarly] a wick and oil and fire form a lamp. In the same way the aspects 
iguna), though many, have a single mutation. As a result of this, each of the 
fine elements [tanmatra] and of the elements and of the products-of-the-elements 
has a that-ness, that is a singleness. [When their] essence is objects-for- 
knowledge, m so far as sattia is predominant, their essence is vividness. And 

' Compare in 44, p 254* (Calc ed,). have the brackish flavoui attaching to 

* The ManiprabhS says nmasthaU And their bodies ' Colonel Jacob adduces 

the PStanjala Rabasyam says, ‘ If cows evidence to show that inma is the 

and other animals are huddled together name of a particular salt-lake or mine 

in that brackish spot {rumalawm- (Second Handful of Popular Maxims, 

Vhwm), then all of them together wiU 2nd edition, 1909, p. 69). 
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being subsidiary-products of the personality-substance they have a single 
mutation in the form of instruments [of perception], [for instance], the organ- 
of-hearing. In so far as the tamos of these same [aspects] is predominant, 
inasmuch as they are insensate {jada) and thus have objects-for-knowledge as 
their essence, there is a single mutation as being the fine element sound, 
an object of sense. By the words ^a sounds he indicates the fine element 
sound ; by the words ^object of sensed he indicates that it is insensate. But 
the fine element caimot possibly be the object of the organ-of-hearing. The 
rest is easy. — He now raises up a Destructionist (vaina(;ik<£), who holds the 
Theory of Ideas {vijfiamva,dm), by saying There is no intended-object dis- 
sociated from a mental-act.’^ ‘For if there be elements and products of- 
elements distinct from mental-acts, then we might suppose a productive cause 
of them such as the primary cause. But in the strict sense they are not anything 
different from ideas. How is it then that a primary cause is presupposed? 
And how is it that processes-of-knowing, the organs-of-sense, which are evolved- 
effects of the personality-substance, are presupposed ? To explain. Since an 
insensate intended-object cannot be vivid of itself, there is no intended- object 
dissociated from some mental-act [Association is] coexistence [that is] a rela- 
tion. The absence of this is dissociation. The prefix m- is used in the sense of 
absence. The meaning is that there is nothing unrelated to some idea' ; [in other 
words] something which might properly be described as non-existing. On the 
other hand mental-acts do exist dissociated from intended-objects. For in so far 
as this mental-act is vivid in itself, it does not require an insensate intended- 
object in order to make a statement as to its own existence.' So then the 
holder of the Theory of Ideas [vijiiamivadwii has indicated two requisites, 1. the 
fact' that it is perceived {^edyatva), and 2. the fact that it is apperceived 
along with something else (sahopdlambha), ‘These two points can fuither 
be brought out in a syllogism thus. Whatever is perceived by whatever 
process-of-perception, that [intended -object] is not distinct from that [process- 
of-perception] Just as the soul in the case of knowledge. And the elements 
and the products-of-the-elements are perceived. So this apperception [of 
elements] is pervaded by the contrary proposition, [that is, it refutes the 
absence of distinction between the process and the object]. So the fact-that- 
it-is-perceived, which is less-extensive as compared with what-is-the-opposite 
of the distinction which-we-wish-to-deny, [as soon as this fact] is known, posits 
the absence-of-distinction, which is more extensive with regard to itself [the 
perception]. And when we see this, [the &ct that they are seen as different], 
which is just the contrary of this, is denied. Accordingly, when any thing 
is invariably seen with another thing, then the one is not different from the 
other, just as the second moon which is always perceived with the [actual] 
moon. And it is the case that the object is always invariably perceived with 

' Similar diBcussion by ^aihkara on ii. 2. 28. See also Sarva-dar;ana-8ahigTaha (Anand. 
ed.}, pp. 9-10 and 13. 
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the thought. Thus this perception contradicts the more extensive [term}; the 
invariable relation contradicts the variable relation which is more extensive 
than the distinction, which we must deny. Bemoving thus tho variable relation, 
it rejects the distinction, which is less extensive than this [relation].^ Let this 
be assumed. And if the intended-object is not different from the thought, 
then how is it that they seem to be different ?’ In reply to this [the Yijh&navadin] 
says ‘ 4Cimagined.^ As the Destructiomsts* say “Because there is invariably 
an apperception of [the object] blue and of the percept of this [blue] at the 
same time, there is no difference [between them]. And the difference that 
may be seen between them results from illusions of mental-acts just as a pair 
of moons may be seen when there is one only without a second.” [The 
Vijhanavadin] makes clear the imaginary [difference] in the words 4Conly a 
readjustment of percepts. [The author of the Comment] refutes this by 
saying 4Cthese.^ The construction of the sentence is, how can their own words 
be worthy of credence? — resented:^ means brought before them at the time 
of each perception. How [is it presented]? He replies 4Cas it is.:^ In 
the different ways that [a thing] shines forth as being [the thing] that is 
pointed to as this and this, in that very way eo tpso {svayam) it is presented ; 
but not as being reduced to an object of a mental-act [or] as being a figment 
of tho imagination. The words •«by its own authority;^ point out that tho 
intended-object acts as cause with reference to the mental-act, because the 
intended-object has given rise to the mental-act by virtue of its own power 
as an object-for-knowledge. It is on account of this that the mental-act is the 
perceiver of the intended-object. Now how could a thing, which is of such 
a kind, [be thrown art ay] by reason of an [empty] abstract thinking having 
no force of proving? For since an [empty] conception is no means-of-proof, 
therefore what is based upon it and what is in essence that [empty abstraction] 
is no means-of-proof. In this way throwing overboard the thing as such, [that 
is] setting it afloat. — An occasional reading is 'holding it under.' In this case 
too the meaning is the same. Prattling away this object in this way, [how] 
can their own words be worthy of belief? This is what is intended. Tho two 
middle terms given, the invariable apperception at one time and the fact of 
being perceived, are non-condusive. Because the negative statement is open to 
doubt. To explain. The coarseness and externality appear [in consciousness] 
in the case of elements and products of elements which [as you say] have the 
form of thought [only], but these two [qualities] are not possible in the case 
of thought [only] To explain. Coarseness means pervading several points-of- 
space. Externality means related to separated points-of-space. And it is im- 
possible that a smgle mental-act should pervade several pomts-of-space and also 

> If there 18 Vheda, there is a-^iyatasahopa- ' Quoted Saiva Dar 9 . Saihg. p. 16 (AnandS;. 
lanibiha-, but there is none of this ed.) and de la Yallee Poussin's note in 
latter ; therefore there is no hheda. Le Bouddhisme (Mus^on, 1902), p 84. 

41 [a.os. n] 
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[occilpy] separated points-of-space. For it is impossible to have in a single thing 
the confusion of contrary qualities such as occupying this point-of-space and not 
occupying this point-of-space. Else if this were possible, one would have to 
admit that all three worlds are a single thing. If it be said that for this very 
reason we should admit that there is a difference in the mental-acts [as to 
coarseness and externality, in that there are as many thoughts as there are forms 
of the thing], then the reply would be. Then ! Sir ! in the case of the ideas 
which can grasp even the extremely subtile objects [finer than coarseness and 
externality], and which take no notice of each other’s behaviour, and which are 
awake only to that [one atomic object] which comes within their range — how 
could there be the appearance of coarseness ? And you cannot talk [of what 
is perceived by the later-distinct-impression (vtkdlpa) in language] which refers 
to the later-distinct-impression. Because there is no confusion of [the content of 
this impression with anything else], and [on the other hand] there is a clear 
appearance [of coarseness]. Nor can it be said that coarseness is externally 
sensed (aJoeitam) [by the drat-indistinct-impiession], and so the clearness of the 
knowledge (sauXalpa) which follows this, and which is conditioned by this 
[amhalpa] could be explained. Further this later-distinct-impression is not, like 
the first-indistmct-impression, limited to its form (akara) and to nothing else. 
For since this [later-indistinct-impression] is ndt itself a coarse [thing], it 
cannot make the coarse [manifest] as its object. Therefore if an idea is to 
be outer, since, as we have shown it, it cannot be coarse or outer, then these 
coarse and outer [impressions] may be counted, if you will, as altogether false. 
And you cannot say that such a false impression is just the same as a mental- 
act. For then you would have to admit that the mental-act is as empty as 
this [false impression]. — So to resume the argument (taiha co). In so far 
as the fact of being perceived is not less extensive than the absence of difference 
between [the idea and the object], how can the fact of its being perceived 
refute the fact of the difference ? — And as to being invariably together. Just 
as in the case of the mental-act and of the coarseness, the one existent and 
the other non-existent, so likewise in the case of two existmg things [the being 
perceived invariably together] may be explained on the ground of the nature 
of things or on the ground of some kind of an obstruction [in the thinking 
apparatus]. Accordingly those two fallacious middle terms [put forth by the 
opponent], because they are non- conclusive, only give rise to an [empty] 
abstraction iyikxUpa), if there be no external [thmg]. And the authority of 
a perception is not to be gainsaid by a mere [empty] abstraction. So the point 
was well taken when he said ^by an abstract (vikalpa) thinking without 
force of proof » By this [discussion we must understand that also the 
view which attempts to prove that objects] are ideas, urged as a ground that 
ideas have no external-basis, as illustrated by the ideas of a dream, is also 
overthrown. And the alternatives [vikalpa) regarding the objeot-of-the-illation 
have been offered-in-rebuttal by stating that the relation is that between whole 
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and [part]. For details the NySya Kanika* is to be consulted. So there is 
no need of details here. 

Why is this incorrect ? 

15. Because, while the [physical] thing remains the same, the 
mind-stuffs are different, [therefore the two are upon] dis- 
tinct levels-of-existence. 

A single [physical] thing is the common [physical] basis for many 
mind-stuffs. It is not, of course, figured forth by a single mind- 
stuff, nor yet is it figured forth by many mind-stuffs. It is 
rather grounded in itself. Why is this ^ Because, while the 
[physical] thing remains the same, the mind-stuffs are different. 
When the mind-stuff' is in relation with right-conduct, the mind- 
stuff has thoughts of pleasure, the [physical] thing remaining the 
same. When in relation with wrong-living, from the same 
[physical thing] it has thoughts of pain. When in relation with 
undifferentiated-consciousness, from the same [physical thing] it has 
thoughts of infatuation. When in relation with complete insight, 
from the same thing it has thoughts of detachment.* If this is so, 
by whose mind-stuff would this thing be formed ^ Nor would it be 
sound to say that one person’s mind-stuff is affected when brought 
into relation Avith an object formed by the mind-stuff of another 
person. Consequently the [physical] thing and the thought distinct 
because of dissimilarity, in that the thing is the object-for-know- 
ledge and the thought is the process-of-knowing, [are upon] distinct 
levels-of-existence. Thex’e is not even a trace * of a blending of the 
two. But from the point-of-view of the Samkhya, since a thing has 
three aspects {gund) and since the changes of the aspects * are 
unstable, it comes into relation with the mind-stuffs [of men], 
dependent [for its existence in this case or the other] upon such 
determinants as right-living [or wrong living or undifferentiated 
consciousness or complete insight], it becomes the cause, in one form 

* Eeference is made to this work by Vacas- the Bhamati on Vedanta sutra ii. 2. 

patimijra at i 32, p, 7.V (Calc ed ), 25 (Nimaya-sagara ed.), p 462. 

and also in the Tattva Bindu ^Rena^es, > Compare li. 28. 

1892), p 23'*. — The Niralamhanatada ’ Compare Kn i 2. 15 

IB discussed in the Qastra-dipika, p 32, * Compare ii 15, p 135”; iii. 9 and 13, '' 

in the Nyaya kamka, p 261 , and in pp 199* and 204‘ (Calc, ed.) 
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or another, of presented-ideas, as they rise [into consciousness], 
corresponding [in quality] to the [determining] efficient-cause. 

So haying in this manner, independently of the satra, given the reason for 
setting up [the physical thing] as something over and above the mental-act, the 
author of the Comment introduces the reason as given in the sQtra itself by the 
words <cWhy is this 16. Because, while the [physical] thing remains the 
same, the mind-stuffs are different, [therefore the two are upon] distinct 
levels-of-existence. Whatever units are in the manifold these differ absolutely 
from the manifold. For instance, a single thought in Ghsitra or in Maitra is 
distinct from the presented-ideas in Devadatta and in Vishnumitra, which are 
dissimilar. And since the intended-object is not different, even when the thoughts 
about it are manifold, it is other than the mental-acts. And further the iden- 
tity of the intended-object, although the thoughts of those who know it validly 
are different, is determined by the connexion of one [thought] with another [in 
memory]. For in the case of a single woman who is presented-to-the-minds of 
several persons, enamoured or ill-disposed or in&tuated or detached, we see a 
reciprocal connexion so that one thinks ‘She who is seen by you is seen by me 
also.’ Consequently while the [physical] thing remains the same, because the 
mind-stuffs are different, because there is a difference of thoughts, [therefore] 
the two, the intended-object and the thought, [are upon] distinct levels-of-exist- 
ence [that is] [distinct] means of distinguishing the essential attributes. In 
the lover, a thought of pleasure with reference to the woman loved ; in rival 
mistresses, a thought of pain ; but in Chaitra who has not obtained her, a thought 
of infatuation, a depression. 'This may be so,’ the objector says, ‘ but that 
intended-object with the distinguishing characteristic of being loved is figured 
forth by a mind-stuff of one person. And this same [intended-object] affects 
the mind-stuff of the others also. So [this mind-stuff] might be supposed to be 
common.’ In reply to this he says «nor would it be . . . another.^ For if that 
were so, when one person has the thought of blue, all would have the thought 
of blue. A further objection would be this ‘ Even according to the view which 
maintains the distinct existence of objects [arfhavSda), how can one and the 
same object be the cause of mental-acts differing according to the difference 
in pleasure and the other [experiences] ? For from a cause which is not differ- 
ent in its distinguishing characteristics there should be no difference in effects.’ 
In reply to this he says <Cfrom the point-of-view of the Samkhya.:^ It is quite 
consistent to say that the same external thing which is a mutation of the three 
aspects {gwna) has three forms. The objector says ‘ Even if it be so, then all 
without distinction would have a mental-act of pleasure and of pain and of 
infatuation.’ In reply to this he says ^dependent [for its existence] upon such 
determinants as right-living.^ The sattva accompanied by the rajas and deter- 
mined by right-living produces the sensation of happiness. But this same sattva 
when determined by knowledge (vidyS), after the rajas has been removed, gives 
rise to a sensation of detachment. And right-living and the other [experiences] 
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are not all in all persons. Some of it is in some persons. So this arrangement 
[of pleasures and of pains] is quite consistent. 

There are some who say that a thing is coextensive with its 
thought, in so far as like pleasure and the other [experiences] 
it is experienced. In this way when they thus reject the quality 
of being common [to several mind-stuffs], they deny the existence 
of the thing in both its earlier and its later moments. 

16. And a thing is not dependent upon a single mind-stuff, 
[for then in certain cases] it could not be proved [by that 
mind-stuff], [and] then what would it be P 
If a thing were dependent ^ upon a single mind-stuff, then if the 
mind-stuff be distracted or restricted, it itself would be un- 
touched by that mind-stuff. And not coming within the range 
of that [mind-stuff], and not being proved [by that mind-stuff], 
and unperceived in its nature by any one, would it then be at all?® 
And how could it be produced again in relation to the mind-stuff? 
It would not possess those parts of it which are not apparent. So 
that if one says the back does not exist, neither could the belly be 
known. Consequently an intended-object is independent [of mind- 
stuff] and common to aU the Selves. And again independent 
mind-stuffs function differently for each Self. As a resiilt of 
a relation between these two [the intended-object and the mind- 
stuff'] there follows an apperception, an experience of the Self. 

On this point there are some disputatious persons who say that the object is 
coexistential with the idea. Because it is the object of experience, like pleasure. 
What he means to say is this. The intended-object might be admitted to be 
distinct from knowledge, still since it k insensate {jada), it cannot be perceived 
in the absence of knowledge, but must be illumined by the knowledge. 
Accordingly [the object] is only at the time of the idea, and not at other tunes. 
Since there is no evidence that it exists at other times. This the author of the 
Comment confutes independently of the sUtra in the words «In this way when 
they.^ For a [physical] thing (vosfu) is experienced by ordinary observers’ as 
common to all mind-stuffs and as persisting* in the succession of various 
moments and as consisting of a mutation. Now if the thing is coexistential 
with the mental-act, then it would be of this sort [that its appearance and 

1 As the Vijhanavada maintains. ’ This would be the point of view of the 

* Compare de la Vallde Poussin ■ La Nega- Sarroshvadin. 

tion de I'Ame (Journal Asiatique, 9" * Compare N^ya-sutta 1 . 1. 40. 

sene, tome xx, 1902, pp. 248 and 254). 
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disappearance would be coexistential ^vith the appearance and disappearance of 
the idea]. If so, how can one act up to {anurodha) this objective-factor (idavianja) 
so that one shall not at the same time deny it? This is the meaning. Or we 
may suppose that there is not a denial of this objective-factor. Let the intended- 
object bo coexistential with the knowledge. To this also the reply is in the 
sntra. 16. And a thing is not dependent upon a single mind-stuff, [for 
then in certain cases] it could not be proved [by that mind-stuff], [and] then 
what would it be P For the same mind-stuff which peiceives a water-jar, when 
distracted by another substance such as a piece of cloth, does not remain upon 
the water-jar; or when the mind-stuff which has discrimination as its object, 
attains at that very time to restriction ; — at these times, since there is no know- 
ledge of the Vrater-jar or of the disci imination, the water-jar and the discrimina- 
tion, being dependent for their existence upon one particular knowledge only, 
would surely cease when this [knowledge] ceases. This he says in the woids 
^dependent upon a single mind-stuff ^ The words ^hovv could it be^ mean that 
it could not be. How does it happen that the mind-stuff is in relation to this 
thing whether it be a water-jar or discrimination ? For the effects invariably 
are v'heie the cause is, and invariably are not where the cause is not. Without 
regard to their own peculiar cause they cannot be produced by another cause. 
And if they are supposed to be causeless, then one would have to deny [such] an 
inconsistency as the accidental existence of them [the effects]. And there is no 
ground for saying that whatever causes the knowledge of the thing also causes 
the thing. For then it would follow that the taste and the sensiiic power and 
the digestion and so on would be the same whether one makes use of an actual 
sweetmeat or of a sweetmeat ' of hope. Therefore the point is well taken when 
he says ■SAnd how could it be produced again in relation to the mind-stuff?^ 
Furthermore the front part of anything is implied by the middle and hind part. 
But if the existence [of the thing] were to depend upon the knowledge, then 
the upper and middle parts would not exist, since this [idea of them] is not in 
experience. And accordingly since the pervader [the upper and middle parts] 
aie not, the lower part, which is pervaded, would also not be. And thus if the 
whole object be absent, how could it be urged that the intended-object is coexis- 
tential with the knowledge, as he says 4Clt would not possess those parts.^ The 
words ^re not apparent}^ mean are not perceived. He brings the discussion 
to a close by saying «Con3equently.» The rest is easy. 

This IS an allusion to the stanza in ^rihar- Sanskrit Series, fascicle I, p. 66 ) This 

sa’s Khandanakhandakhadya stanza is given as aquotation in(prihar- 

“ AfSmodakattytd ye, ye coparjitanio- sa’s work also. There is another hook 

dakah I of the same title on astronomy. See 

Jiasamfi/ampakadi tvl^am tesSm pra- also de la Valine Poussin, Le Boud- 
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17. A thing is known or not known by virtue of its affecting 
[or not affecting] the mind-stufll 

Objects-of-sense like magnets, bind to themselves the mind-stuff, 
as if it had qualities of iron, and affect it. The object whereby 
the mind-stuff is affected is known. But [the Self], who is other, 
than this, is not known. The mind-stuff enters into mutations 
because the nature of the thing is now known' and now not 
known. 

This might* be conceded. ‘But,’ as the objector says, ‘if the object is to he 
independent, in that it is insensate, it can never throw out light, or if it does 
throw out light, then its insensate character would vanish. And so (iti) it 
would cease also to be. For surely a thing cannot exist after casting off its 
own nature. Moreover it cannot be urged that throwing out light is a pro- 
perty of the intended-object which is really insensate by nature, and that this 
[property] is put into it by the organs. For if throwing out light were to be 
a property of the intended-object, it would be, like blueness, common to all 
persona. Thus if a single person knows the meaning of the [philosophical] 
systems, then all would be scholars and there would be no incompetent persons. 
ITor is it correct to say that a present external-aspect should exist in the past 
or in the future. Therefore that an intended-object exists independently as an 
object of apperception is nothing but a wish.’ In reply to this he recites the 
BQtra 17. A thing is known or not known by virtue of its affeotmg [or 
not affecting] the mind-stuff. 

Although the intended-object is by nature insensate, still by the channel of the 
organs it affects the mind-stuff. The Energy of Intellect [citirgahti), whose 
reflection enters into the mirror of the mind-stuff which is in such a state [of 
being affected] ashasbeen just described, enlivening {cetayamana) the mind-stuff 
which is affected by the intended-object, experiences the intended-object. But 
it does not impart to the object anything like visibility. Neither [is the 
Energy of Intellect] out of relation with the mind-stuff For we have said 
that its reflection unites with the mind. And although both the mind-stuff, 
because it is omnipresent, and the organ which is made of the personality sub- 
stance, are not in relation ’ with the object-of-sense, still that mind-stuff which 
has its fluctuation in any particular body is m relation with objects-of-sense. 
Thus it is that objects are said to be like a magnet. Since the mind-stuff is 
like the iron in its properties, the objects, having by the channel of the organs 
brought it into relation, affect it. And hence mind-stuff is capable of muta- 
tions, as he says ^Of the thing.^ 


‘ 11 . 20, p. 152’ (Calc.). * The purpose of this sutra is to demolish idealism. 
* Reading vifaye nastu 
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But' as for [the Self] for whom this same mind-stuff is an object- 
of-sense — 

18. n nin tflrmfttflntly the Master of that [mind-stuff] knows 
the fluctuations of mind-stuff [and thus] the Self undergoes- 
no-mutations. 

If, like the mind-stuff, the Master also, that is, the Self, should un- 
dergo mutation, then fluctuations of mind-stuff which are its objects 
would be, like objects-of-sense, the sounds and other [perceptible 
things], sometimes known and sometimes not known. The fact, 
however, that the central organ is unintermittently known by its 
Master, the Self, leads us to infer that [the Self] is an entity that 
undergoes-no-mutations. 

Thus then he has established the existence of the intended-object as distinct from 
mind-stuffs. Now with the intent of showing that the Self is distinct from 
these [mind-stuffs] whose nature is to enter into mutation, he asserts its [the 
Self’s] immutability, the quality which differentiates it from these [mind-stuffs]. 
This he does by supplying some words and by reciting the sQtra. CBut as for 
[the Self] for whom this same mind-stuff is an objeot-of-sense.^ 18. Umn- 
termittently the Master of that [mind-stuff] knows the fluctuations of 
mind-stuff [and thus] the Self undergoes-no-mutations. The mind-stuff, 
whether it be restless or infatuated or distracted or in a state of focusedness, 
is always up to the time of restriction, experienced by the Self as in mutation. 
Why IS this so ? Because the Self does not undergo mutation. If he entered 
into mutations, then the Self also, like the mmd-stuffs, would sometimes know 
objects-of-sense and sometimes not. Whereas objects-of-sense are only known 
[and never unknown] to him. Therefore he does not undergo mutation. And 
as a result he is something distinct from things that are in mutation. The 
same he says in the words «If like the mind-stuff.» It is the central-organ, 
when in fluctuation, that he unintermittently knows. Of this he is the Master 
[and] Owner, in other words, the Experiencer. Of this Master, the Self, [the 
above fact] leads us to infer the immutability. To explain: The point is, that 
this Self which does not enter mto mutation is distinct from the mind-stuff 
which enters into mutation. 


Should the doubt arise whether the mind-stuff like fire illumines 
itself and at the same time illumines objects — 

19. It does not illumine itself, since it is an object-for-sight. 
Just as the organs-of-sense and the sounds and other perceptible 
[things] do not illumine themselves, since they are objects for sight. 
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so the central-organ is also to be represented. And accordingly, fire as 
an example could not apply to it. For fire does not throw light upon 
its own self which [before was something] without light. And here 
light is thrown [only] when there is a relation of the light-giver 
with something [which is yet] to be lighted. Furthermore such a 
relation [of a thing] does not occur with the thing itself. Besides, 
the meaning of the words <the mind-stuff illumines itself> is that 
it is not an ohject-for-knowledge for any one. Just as the words 
‘ Air is grounded in itself’ mean that it is not grounded in 
something else. For the reason that creatures are conscious-by- 
reflection of the processes of their own thinking-substances, when 
they say ‘ I am angry, I am afraid, I feel a passion for that person, 
I am angry with that person,* there is purposive action. This is 
imposaihle unless there he a knowledge of one’s own thinking- 
substance. 

With the words ^Should the doubt arisen he sets up a Destnictionist {vain&(pk(i) 
as an opponent, who argues as follows : ‘ All this may he so, provided mind-stuff 
be the object of the Self. But this it is not. On the contrary, this [mind- 
stuff] throws light upon itself [and] illumines the objects [and] originates 
in-dependence-upon previous mind-stuff. How then can the Self always have the 
objects perceived ? And still more how can it be distinct from the mind-stuff 
which enters-into-mutation ? ’ 18. It does not lUnnune itself, emce it is an 
object-for-Bight. It might be so [self-illumining], providing mind-stuff had 
consciousness of itself. This, however, it does not have. It is, bke the colour 
blue, [an object] capable of being induded in experience in so far as it undergoes 
mutation. And whatever is capable of being included in experience cannot throw 
light upon itself. For it cannot be a fluctuation with regard to itself [and not 
to mind-stuff]. Since the same thing cannot be the act, the object of the act, 
and [one of] the relations ‘ of the act. For the act of cooking is not cooked ; 
nor is the act of chopping chopped. On the other band, the Self does not 
undergo mutation and is not an object of experience. Therefore with reference 
to him self-enlightenment is not inexplicable. For his self-enlightenment is 
nothing but an enlightenment ° which is not dependent on any other ; and it is 
not Lis being an object of experience. Therefore because it is an object-for- 
sight, the mind-stuff which is the object of the seeing does not illumine in 
itself. The objects of the fluctuations of that mind-stuff only which has the 
reflections of the light of the self (^Cktman) throw light. This is the point. An 
objector says, ‘But don’t you see that fire is an object-for-sight and yet has 

^ These relations ore those expressed by the cases other than the nonunatire and 
poBsesBiTe. 

* Beading hy asya . . . nanuhhavakarmaia. 
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enlightenment: in itself. It is not with a fire as it is with water-jars and so on, 
which may he made manifest by [the light of a] fire ; for a fire is not [made 
manifest] hy another fire.’ In reply to this he says ^And so, fire as an ex- 
ample.» Why ? «Por fire does noi^ The meaning is that fire does not 
require any other fire to throw light upon it, hut has light thrown upon it by 
a mental-act. So it does not throw light upon itself. Thus [fire] is not an 
exception-to-general-principle [stated in the sQtr^.]. This is the meaning. The 
word ^here^ in the expression 4CAnd here light is thrown^ distinguishes [fire] 
from the light which is the nature of the Self, in other words, the light which 
is of an active kind. What he means to say is this : Wherever there is an 
action, it is in all cases seen to exist as related to an agent and to an instru- 
ment-of-action and to an object. Just as we see the act of cooking as related 
to Chaitra and to the fire and to the rice. Similarly throwing-light is an 
action. And this [action] too must he in the same [threefold] relation. Now 
a relation must be based upon a difference. It is impossible where there is no 
difference. This is the meaning. When it is said ^Besides, the meaning of 
the words <the mind-stuff illumines itself is that it is not an object-for-know- 
ledge for any one,^ the objector grants, ‘ This may be so. But let it not be said 
that the mind-stuff is an objeot-for-knowledge. For when the process-of-know- 
ing, which is neither the cause nor the pervader [of the mind-stuff] is repressed, 
it does not follow that the mind-stuff must be repressed.’ To this he replies, 
^of their own thmking-substance.^ The ^thinking substance^ means the mind- 
stuff.' ^Movements» mean functional-activities. ^Beings^ mean living beings. 
The different fluctuations of mind-stuff, anger or greed for instance, are, together 
with their basis the mind-stuff and with their objects, experienced by each in- 
dividual ; and refute that statement that the mind-stuff is not an object-for-know- 
ledge. He makes clear this same perception of the movements of one’s own 
thinking-substance by the words «I am angry .» 

20. And there cannot be a cognition of both [thinking* 
substance and thing] at the same time. 

And it is impossible in a single moment to cognize one’s own 
form and another’s as well. It is a supposition ® of the Momen- 
tarists that whatever exists is both action and the means-related- 
to-an-action. 

20. And there cannot be a cognition of both [thinking-substance and 
thing] at the same time. He who says that mind-stuff illumines itself and 
illumines objects-of-sense cannot at least say that mind-stuff cognizes itself by 
the same functional-activity as that by which it cognizes objects. For a 

' That the tmddhi ia equivalent to citta , to mantu , — these are indications of a 

that in 1. 2, p 6'*, it is equivalent to wide divergence from the Saihkhya. 

antahkaranam , and that at the end of ‘ Compare ^amkara on ii. 2 20. 

IV. 19 Yacaspati uses it as equivalent 
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functional-activity which has not a different distinguishing-characteristic is not 
adequate to producing a difference in effect. Therefore a difference in functional- 
activity has to be presupposed. In the opinion of the Destructionists there is no 
functional-activity over and above the various originations. And from the 
same act of origination which is without different distinguishing-character- 
istics, there cannot possibly come effects which have distinguishing-character- 
istics. For then this difference would be quite accidental. Neither [as in the 
last alternative] can it be urged that one and the same thing can have two 
originations. Therefore at one moment of time {samaya) the mind-stuff cannot 
determine the objects and also its own kind of thought ; [it cannot illumine 
itself]. The Comment states this in the words «And it is impossible in a single 
moment.^ And in this sense it has been said ‘ by the Destructionists, “ What- 
ever is the being of a thing that is itself the action and the means-related-to- 
action.” Therefore this fact that mind-stuff is an object-for-sight, which is 
eternal, takes from it its character of illumining itself and points to a seer, and 
to the fact that the seer does-not-enter-into-mutations. 

If there be the opinion that a mind-stuff naturally ® restricted is 
[yet] known by another mind-stuff immediately contiguous to it, 
[the answer is,] 

21. If [one mind-stuff] were the object-for-sight for another, 
there would be an infinite regress from one thinking- 
substance to another thinking-substance, as well as confusion 
of memory. 

If one mind-stuff were perceived by another mind-stuff, by whom 
would the thinking-substance of the thinking-substance be per- 
ceived^ Because this would be perceived by still another, and 
•that by yet one more, there W'ould be an infinite regress And 
there would be a <confusion of memory > As many memories would 
obtain as there would be, on the part of the thinking-substances, 
experiences And as a i-esult of the confusion of these [memories] 
there would be no limit to the memory of one [thinking-substance]. 
Thus everything is put into disorder by the Destructionists’ 
prattling away of the Self who is conscious by reflecting the 
thinking-substance. But those who assume that the experieiicer 
as such [experiences] anywhere soever do not conform to the rules 
[of logic]. There are some who assume an existence as such, and 
that it is this existence which casts off those five divisions-of- 
existence {slanclhn) of theirs and puts others together again. But 

’ Compare Vacaspatimijra’s Bhamati on ii 2 4 20. (Nir. Sag ed , p. 456, last line 1 

’ Compare 11 9. 
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these are afraid of this very [existence]. Thus in the very act of 
saying, ‘ That I may feel the passionlessness of the Great Disgust 
for the divisions-of-existence and that they may arise no more and 
altogether cease, I will lead the student’s life * in the presence of 
my spiritual guide,’ they deny after all the existence of the 
existence. But the systems with the Saihkhya and Yoga at their 
head denote® by the word ‘self’ the Self, the Owner, the 
experiencer of the mind-stuff. 

Again he sets up a Destructionist as opponent with the words df there be the 
opiuion.)^ ‘ It may he granted that because [mind-stuff is] an objeot-for-sight 
it IS not conscious of itself. But this does not necessitate the existence of a self 
{atmafi). For any later moment of mind-stuff belonging to the same continuous- 
series (santand^ can perceiTe the moment of the mind-stuff which gave it birth 
and which became naturally restricted.’ This is the meaning. [This latter 
moment of mind-stuff is called] immediately contiguous (samanantara) because 
it is alike (sama) in point of knowledge, and immediate {anantara) in point of 
not being separated. 21. If [one mind-stuff] were the objeot-for-sight for 
another, there would be an infinite regress from one thinking-substance 
to another thinking-substance, as well as confusion of memory. The 
word ^thinking-sukstance:^ means mind-stuff. When the succeeding thinking- 
substance IS not itself known, it is not able to know the previous thinking- 
substance. And a previous thinking-substance as long as it is unrelated with 
the thinking-substance cannot be supposed to be perceived. For certainly a man 
who does not know what a staff is cannot know what it means to speak of 
a man with a staff Therefore there would be an infinite regress. The [divisions 
of existence are the five] groups’ {sltandhd), consciousness and sensations and 
perceptions and forms and predispositions. When he says ^But the systems 
with the Samkhya and Yoga at their head^ he means to say that the Samkhya 
and Yoga are at the head of such systems as the yai 9 eBika. The rest is easy. 

How [is this] ? 

22. The Intellect ipiti) which unites not [with objects] is 
conscious of its own thinking-substance when [the mind- 
stuff] takes the form of that [thinking-substance by 
reflecting it]. 

“ For, the Energy of the experiencer,* which is immutable and 

’ Similar discussion in Caraka Samhita, See H C. Warren's Buddhism in 

fifth adhyaya Tianslations, Appendix, p 487. 

’ The word ssa as applied to the m'.i l-stuff ‘This is Fancafikha’s ninth fragment 
implies a contrast to the owner {sva- (according to Garbe), quoted a second 

mm). The reference is to the begin- time (see ii. 20), and misprinted both 

ning of the Comment on ir. 19 times (pratisaihkrSteva). 

’ The Older vaiies from the Buddhist order 
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which unites not with objects, seeming to unite with sometL’ng 
mutable [the thinking-substance], takes the form of the fluctuations 
which that [thinking-substance] undergoes. And [this Energy] 
being identified with a fluctuation of the thinking-substance in so 
far as it is nothing but an imitation of a fluctuation of the thinking- 
substance that has come under the influence of the intelligence 
{cditanya), it is termed a fluctuation of the thinking-substance.” 
And in this sense it has been said “That hiding-place in which the 
everlasting Brahman lies concealed is not an under-world nor 
mountain-chasm nor the darkness nor caverns of the sea, but is the 
working of the mind when not distinguished [from Himself]. So 
the sages tell.” 

The objector saya, ‘ This might be conceded. But if mind-stuff does not illu- 
mine itself and is not knowable by another mind-stuff, how then will even the 
self (atmari) experience the mind-stuff^ For surely the Self, even if it have 
light in itself, cannot have any activity, and in the absence of any activity he 
cannot be an agent. And while the self is unrelated with the mind-stuff, the 
object-of-the-action, it cannot be the experiencer of this [mind-stuff]. For this 
would prove too much.’ With this in view he asks «How [is this] ?» The 
reply is given in the satra. 22. The Intellect (ceti) which unites not [with 
objects] IS conscious of its own thinMng-Bubstance when [the mind-stuff] 
takes the form [by reflecting it]. What was said before [i. 4] of that 
[thinking-substance] “ At other times it takes the same form as the fluctuations 
[of mind-stuff]'’ is based on this. The Intellect’s consciousness of its own 
thinking-substance takes place when the thinking-substance, in so far as it is 
a receptacle for the reflection of the Intellect, passes into the form of that 
[Intellect], [that is], passes into a resemblance (nipata) of the Intellect (nU). 
For just as even without activity of the moon the clear water, into which the 
reflection of the moon has passed over, makes the moon seem to be quivering, 
although the moon itself is not quivering, so similarly, even in the absence of 
any operation of the Intellect, the mind-stuff with which the reflection of the 
Intellect has become united, makes by its own activity the Energy of Intellect 
seem to have activity, makes it seem to have attachment even when it is 
without attachment. The transforming of itself into an object of experience 
makes this [Energy of Intellect] an experiencer. This is the meaning of the 
sUtra. This is also the meaning of the Comment. And smce it has been 
explained more than once in various places, it is not explained here — To show 
that the fluctuation of thought (jMna) is not distinguished from the fluctuation 
of the thinking-substance, he quotes the Sacred Word {agama), saying ^And 
in this sense it has been said . not an under-world.”^ Just the mental 
activity of the eternal ^iva, [that is] Brahman, whose nature is undefiled, 
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'which changes into an image of Intellect, [and which,] inasmuch as it changes 
into an image of Intellect, is not distinguished from Intellect even, [the sages] 
explain as a “ hiding-place ” {gulwim). In that same hiding-place is that hidden 
Brahman; but when that hiding-place is done away with (apanay^, [then] 
Brahman, self-illumined, unobscured, unobstructed, flashes forth for the Exalted 
[yogin] who has reached his last bodily existence. 

And for this reason we reach this result : 

23. Mind-stuff affected by the Seer and by the object-for- 
sight [leads to the perception of] all intended-objects. 

For the central-organ is affected by the object-for-meditation, and 
is itself on account of its objectivity connected by one of its 
own fluctuations with the subject, with the Self also. Thus the 
same mind-stuff is affected by the Seer and by the object-for-sight 
and is seemingly both object and subject. Assuming a form both 
intelligent and unintelligent, appearing (although really an object) 
as that which is not object, while unintelligent it appears to be 
intelligent, [and] like a crystal, is described as [perceiving] all 
intended-objects. Accordingly there are some, deceived by this 
resemblance to mind-stuff, who say that [mind-stufT] itself is 
intelligent. There are others who say that this whole universe 
is nothing more than mind-stuff, and that this world of things, 
cows and water-jars and other things, together with their causes, 
does not exist. They are to be pitied. Why so ? Because their 
mind-stuff, shining forth [in consciousness] in all kinds of forms 
is the source of error. — Consequently in concentrated insight the 
object-for-the-insight when once reflected is other than [the mind- 
stuff] because this [Self] is that upon which [the insight] rests. 
If this object were the mind-stuff and nothing more than that, 
how could the insight by itself ascertain its form as being insight ? 
Accordingly when in the insight an object is I'eflected it is the 
Self ■who determines [the object]. Thus, by dividing mind-stuff 
as such into knower and process-of-knowing and object-for-know- 
ledge, they classify it according to its kinds [i. 41] as a triad also. 
These are men of complete insight. By them the Self has been 
reached. 

So then since mind-stuff is an object-for-sight and enters-into-mutation, the Self 
who has the property of immutability has been proved to be over and above the 
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mind-stuff. Now he makes even ordinary perception a means of vslidating>this 
[transcendence of the Self] in the words ^And for this reason we reach this 
result.^ He means to say [we] necessarily [reach] this [result]. 23. Hind- 
stuff affected by the Seer and by the objeot-for-sight [leads to the percep- 
tion of ] all intended- objects. Tor just as when affected by blue or other 
[colour], the mind-stuff makes a blue or other object stand before us by direct 
perception, so the mind-stuff affected by the Seer, in that it has changed into an 
image of the Seer, makes the Seer also stand befoie us, by diiect perception. 
For knowledge has two\ kinds of forms ‘I am aware of— the blue.’ So 
although the knower also, like the object known, can be established by direct 
perception, still special pains were not taken to give a distinct proof of it. 
Just as the statement ‘ the image of the moon is in the water ’ does not mean 
that the image cannot be directly perceived. And further if you say that 
this [image] which has entered the water does-not-validate [ajpramand) this 
[moon], you have no right to say that the [actual] form also of the moon is-not- 
validated. Consequently the fluctuation of the mind-stuff, in so far as the 
mind-stuff reflects the [Intelligence], has Intelligence as an object Still we are 
able to say that [the fluctuation of the mind-stuff ] does not contain Intelligence 
as an object. This is what is meant by saying that mind-stuff [leads to the 
perception] of all objects. This same is expressed by the words «For the central- 
organ. » The central-organ is affected not only by the [external] object-for- 
meditation, by assuming the form of the intended-object, but as he says ^itself 
. . . also.» The word «also» comes in the wrong place and should be after 
^the Self.» The fluctuation of the Self is [this] change so that it is reflected 
in this [mind-stuff]. And this identity of the mind-stuff with the reflection 
of the Intelligence must have been assumed by the Destructionists (vajnafiia). 
How otherwise could these have attributed Intelligence to mind-stuff — as he says 
^Accordingly^ ? The word «8ome» refers to those Destructionists who hold 
the theory that there are external things. The word «others)^ refers to those 
who hold the theory that there are mental-acts {vijnana) and nothing more. 
An objector says ‘ If the mind-stuff only is experienced as having the form of 
the Seer and the form of the object-foi>sight, then surely the Seer and the 
object-for-sight must be not different from the mind-stuff, as they say, “ For 
although the soul (atman) is not different from the thinking-substance, [still] 
by wrong-headed persons it is characterized as if it were possessing-a-diffarence 
[brought about by] the recognition {samvith) the object-for-knowledge and the 
knower (graJiala).” So then how is it tb^ these Destructionists deserve our 
pity ?’ In reply to this he says «in concentrated insight. » Because in accord- 
ance with the arguments already stated they should be led to assume that the 
Self is something different from the mind-stuff. And by instruction in yoga with 

‘ The Bikaner MS. and other texts read (Calc, ed ) The double form would 

irySkara. This would refer iagrdhitr, apparently be the vnaya and tisaym. 

g>vhana, and gruhya Possibly the re- The nltam is the comnion medium, 

ference would be to in 18, p 231“ 
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its uight aids 'which would introduce them to concentrated insight the object 
of which is the self they should bo awakened. To explain : In the concentrated 
insight the object-for-the-insight, the self, is other [than the mind-stuff] when 
[the self] is reflected. Why so ? Because the self becomes that upon which that 
[mind-stuff] rests. And if, although instructed by this argument, the opponent 
perversely should say, ‘ Why should not that upon which it rests be the mind- 
stuff itself,’ he replies this object.» If this object, which is the self (afman), 
be merely the mind-stuff and not something over and above this [mind-stuff], 
then how could the insight by itself ascertain its form as being insight ? For 
there cannot be a fluctuation of a thing with reference to itself. He brings the 
discussion to a close by saying ^Accordingly.^ One shows them pity by giving 
them the proper instruction, as he says ^Thus.^ ^According to its kinds/^ 
means according to its nature. 


And for what reason is this ^ 

24. This [mind-sttiff], although diversified bv countless sub- 
conscious-impressions, exists for the sake of another, because 
its nature is to produce [things as] combinations. 

Although diversified by absolutely countless subconscious-impres- 
sions, this same mind-stuff exists for the sake of another, for the 
sake of the experience and the release of another ; not for its own 
sake. Because like a house ^ its nature is to work as a combination. 
The mind-stuff must act as a combiner [for the Self] and not for its 
own sake. Pleasurable mind-stuff is not for the pleasure [of the 
mind-stuff]. The mind-stuff of thought is not for the thought [of 
the mind-stuff]. But both of these two kinds exist for the sake 
of another. And that very Self which has its purpose in the two 
purposes of experience and liberation is this <other>, not any other 
in general. Any indefinite other as such which the Destructionists 
set forth in general terms, would all still exist for the sake of some 
other, since [after all] they [too] act [only] to produce things to 
be combined. But that particular other which is the Self does 
not act as a combination. 

He introduces another reason for the existence of the self {&tman) over and above 
the mind-stuff by asking, ^And for what reason is this ?^24. This [mind-stuff], 
although diversified by countless subconsoious-impressions, exists for the 
sake of another, because its nature is to produce [things as] combinations. 

' See Saifakbya-k^r. xru. 
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Mind-Stuff exists for the Self 

Although countless subconscious-impressions of karma and subconscious-im^s- 
sionsof hindrances remain attached to (adhigerate)ihe mind-stuff only, but not to the 
Self, — and although, accordingly, theflruitions which depend upon subconscious- 
impressions, in so far as they are contained in the mind-stuff, would lead one to 
suppose that mind-stuff is the experiencer, — and although, because all objects-of- 
experience are for the experiencer, everything would be Supposed to be for the 
mind-stuff, — still the mind-stuff diversified as it is by countless subconscious- 
impressions must be supposed to exist for the sake of another. Why ? Because 
it acts as a combination. This is the meaning of the sQtra. He explains [the 
sutra] by saying ^this same.^ An objector asks, ‘ This may be true. But 
what contradiction is there in supposing that the mind-stuff acts in combination 
and yet still for its own sake ? ’ If some one were to urge this, he replies ^since 
it acts in combination.^ The words ^Pleasurable mind-stufi^ are a partial 
expression for experience [in general]. Painful mind-stuff also is to bo under- 
stood as expressed by these [words]. And when he says ^thought^ he means 
release. What he means to say is this. Pleasure and pain may be in essence 
both counteractive and coactive with reference to the mind-stuff, but cannot be 
so with reference to themselves. For there cannot be a fluctuation with refer- 
ence to itself. Neither is there any other thing acting as a combination and itself 
giving rise, directly or indirectly, to pain and pleasure, for which the pain and 
the pleasure can be counteractive or coactive. Therefore he who is in no wise 
concerned either directly or indirectly with pleasure or pain, can be brought 
into a state of counteraction to them or of coactiviiy with them ; and that one 
is the permanently detached Self. Similarly that thought {jn&na) which leads 
to liberation, in so far as it also depends upon objeets-of-knowledge, and because 
a fluotuaticm cannot exist with reference to itself, is not for thought itself. And 
it cannot be that release would arise when this thought has reference to another. 
For this would make release impossible in the case of the discarnate and of those 
whose [bodies] are resolved into primary matter. Therefore [intuitive] thought 
also is for the sake of the Self only •, and it is not for its own sake i neither for 
any other whatsoever. And if it were for the sake of any other who acted as 
a combination, the result would be an infinite regress. So it is settled that 
thought is for another who does not act as a combination. 

25. For him who sees the distinction, the pondering upon 
his own states-of-being ceases. 

Because a blade of grafis sprouts during the rains we infer the ex- 
istence of seed. Just so in the case of him who betrays thrills of joy 
and falling tears in hearing of the way of release, we may likewise 
infer that there is in him [good] karma rooted in the knowledge of 
the difference [between the sattva and the Self], conducive to libera- 
tion, and brought to completion [in the past]. In him, the pondering 
43 [a o B. »] 
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upon his own states-of-being which is natural* to him comes into 
activity, — ^When there is none of this (yasya) [good karma], this 
has been said “ For [those] who, after having renounced their own 
nature [of pondering upon themselves], there is by reason of lack [of 
good karma], a liking (rMci) for the opposing view and no liking for 
the ascertainment of truth — , [for them there is no sight of the 
distinction and no cessation of the pondering],” — Now-as-to-this- 
point {tatra), the pondering upon his own states-of-being [ii, 39] is 
in this fashion, ‘ Who was I ? How was I ? What is this [birth] ? 
How is this [birth] ? What shall we become ? or how shall we 
become ? ’ But this pondering ceases for one who sees the distinc- 
tion [between the sattva and the Self], For what reason is this 1 
Since it is this mind-stuff* which undergoes this diversified muta- 
tion, But when there is no longer undifferentiated-consciousness 
{amdya), the Self is purified and untouched by the conditions of 
the mind-stuff. For this reason this skilful person ceases pondering 
upon his own states-of-being. 

Having thus enunciated the doctrine about the Self, as based upon reasonings, 
which is the primary source of Isolation, he discriminates the man who is com- 
petent for this teaching from the other man who is not competent. 26. For 
him who sees the distinction, the pondering upon his own states-of-bemg 
ceases. For one vho ponders upon the existence of the Self, — for him, after 
his instruction in the eight aids to yoga, if he follow [the instruction] up [and] 
practise yoga, as a result of that [following and practice and] after he sees the 
difference between the Self and the sattva of the mind-stuff, there comes a cessa- 
tion of pondering upon the being of the self. For one who does not ponder at 
all upon the existence of the self, the heretic, — for him, incompetent [to receive] 
the instruction, and faUmg to make out the existence of the self in this or the 
other world, [there is] no instruction, no seeing of the distinction, no cessation 
of pondering upon the existence of the self. Such is the meaning of the sQtra. 
An objector asks ‘ How may we conclude that there is in the mind-stuff a ponder- 
ing upon the states of the self? ’ In reply to this he says ^n the rains . . . just 
so.^ It is inferred that there has been performed in a previous existence a 
karma which was the following up of the eight aids to yoga, or of a part of them, 
which is the seed of the sight of the thing-as-it-is (tattva) and which is conducive 
to release. In such a person, unavoidably, the pondering upon the states of the 
self naturally goes on, even when there is no practice* [in concentration] upon 
the thing. He shows who these persons are who, according to the statements of 

* Compare the expressions at iv. 10, p. 283®>*. * Reading eittasymmisa 

* Compare the Bhasya on lU 51, p. 265' (Calc. ed.). 
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the traditioiialists, are not competent, saying ^When there is none of this 
(yasyd) [good karma], this.:^ The opposing -view is that there is no fruition of 
karma because there is no one in any other world, since no other world eiiibts. 
There are those who have a liking for this [doctrine] and no liking for the demon- 
strated truth of the five-and-twenty entities. The pondering upon one’s own states- 
of-being has already [ii 89] been explained. He refers to the man who sees the 
distinction by saying ^since it is this mind-stuff.^ For bim who is skilful in 
the sight of the distinction, pondering upon his own states-of -being ceases. 

26. Then the mind-stuff is home down to discrimination, 
onward towards Isolation. 

That mind-stuff of his which formerly was home onward towards 
objects-of-sense, down to non-thinking, becomes changed for him. 
It is home onward towards Isolation, down to the thinking which 
comes from discrimination.^ 

Now to the question ‘ What kind of mind-stuff has the man who sees the distinc- 
tion?’ he replies : 26. Then the mind-stuff is borne down to discrimination, 
onward towards Isolation. [This is] explained by merely reading. 

27. In the intervals of this [mind-stuff] there are other 
presented-ideas [coming] from subliminal-impressions. 

The mind-stuff which is [borne] down towards discrimination of 
the presented-idea and the flow of which is towards nothing but 
discernment of the difference between the sattva and the Self, 
has in its intervals other presented-ideas, either ‘It is I’ or ‘It 
is mine’ or ‘I think’ or ‘I do not think.' From what source? 
From the dwindling seeds, from previous subliminal-impressions. 

An objector says * This may be so. But if the sight of the distinction has as its 
final goal (ntsth^ the discrimination, then the mind-stuff would at no time be 
emergent. Whereas we see that [the mmd-stuff] of one who goes the rounds for 
alms is emergent.’ To which the reply is this. 27. In the intervals of this 
[mind-stuff] there are other presented-ideas [coming] from subliminal- 
impressions. A presented-idea is that by which a thing is presented [to the 
Self]. It is the sattva of the mind-stuff. From this \mttvd\ the Intelligence is 
discriminated. By this it is [borne] down to [discrimmation]. By the words 
‘ I think ’ liberation is plainly indicated as distinct [from infatuation]. By the 
words ‘ I do not think ’ infatuation is [plainly shown]. By the words ‘ It is I ’ 
or the words ‘ It is mine ’, the sense-of-personality [ahathk&ra) and the sense- 
of-property (mamaMra), which are the sources of infatuation, are indicated. — 

1 Compare 1 . 12. 
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The compound {k^yam&ndlAjd^ is to be analysed [as meaning] seeds which are 
dwindling. The words «from previous subliminal-impressions^ means from 
subliminal-impressions of emergence. 

28. The escape from these [subliminal-impressions] is de- 
scribed as being like [the escape from] the hindrances.^ 

The hindrances when in the condition of burned seed are unfit * 
for generation. Just so a previous subliminal-impression, when in 
the condition of seed burned by the fire of [intuitive] thinking, 
does not generate presented-ideas. But because the subliminal- 
impressions of [intuitive] knowledge are dormant ® until the task 
of the mind-stuff is completed, they are not considered here. 

‘ This might be granted,’ the objector says ; ‘ but even if there be discriminative 
thmking, supposing the subliminal-impressions of emergence generate other 
presented-ideas, — what means is there then for escaping them to the end that 
they in turn shall not generate other presented-ideas ? ’ In reply to this he says 

28. The escape firom these [snbliminal-impressions] is described as bemg 
like [the escape from] the hindrances. In the case of one whose discrimi- 
native thinking is not thoroughly mature, the subliminal-impressions of emer- 
gence not having dwindled away generate other presented-ideas. Whereas in 
the case of one in whom discriminative thinking is mature, the subliminal- 
impressions have dwindled and are not capable of generating other presented- 
ideas, just as the hindrances, although arising in the intervals of the discrimi- 
nation, do not generate other subliminal-impressions. Why is this so ? Because 
in that case these hindrances are in the condition of seeds burned by the fire of 
discriminative thinking. Similarly also the subliminal-impressions of emergence. 
— Now these subliminal-impressions of emergence must be restricted by the 
subliminal-impressions of discriminative tliinking, and the subliminal-impres- 
sions of discrimmation by the sublimmal-impressions of restriction. But as for the 
subliminal-impressions of restriction, we have shown that they are outwardly 
objectless. The means of restriction must in all cases be considered, [but not the 
subliminal-impressions * of intuitive knowledge], as he says ^of intuitive know- 
ledge.^ He refers to the subliminal-impressions of the higher passionlessness. 

29. For one wlio is not usurious even in respect of Elevation, 
there follows in every case, as a result of discriminative 
discernment, the concentration [called] Bain-cloud of [know- 
able] things. 

This Brahman even in respect of Elevation, is not usurious, [that 

* See ii. 10-12. > See u. 7. 

' Compare iL 4 and 13. * Because these cease of themselves. 
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is to say] is not looking for anything [as a reward] even from that 
(tato 'pi ) ; [and] if, even in respect of that, he be passionless, in every 
case nothing-less-than-the discriminative discernment becomes his. 
In this way, when, because the seeds of the subliminal-impressions 
have perished, there do not spring up for him any more presented- 
ideas, — then the concentration called Eain-cloud^ of [knowable] 
things becomes his. 

So the author of the satras, after descnbing the Elevation {prasamMiye,nii) as 
the means for the restriction of eme^nce, gives the means for the restriction 
of the Elevation itself. 88. For one who is not usnrions even m respect of 
Elevation, there follows in every ease, as a result of discriminative discern- 
ment, the concentration [called] Bain-cloud of [knowable] things. [This 
Brahman] looks for nothing, for example, dominion over all things. ^Even from 
that^ means even from Elevation. [When] on the contrary, he is hindered even 
in respect of that, and is disaffected towards it, because he sees the defects of 
mutability,in every case nothingless than discriminative discernment becomes his. 
This same he explains in the words «even in respect of that.^ Whenever 
presented-ideas of emergence may arise, then this Brahman has not attained to 
discriminative discernment at all times. After he has no other presented-ideas, 
he has at all times attained to discriminative discernment. Then the con- 
centration called the Bain-cloud of [knowable] things becomes his. What he 
means to say is this : When he becomes disaffected towards Elevation and longs 
for its restriction, he should devote himself to the concentration [called] the 
Bain-cloud of [knowable] things. And by thus devoting himself to the Bain- 
cloud of [knowable] things he attains to discriminative discernment at all 
times. And thus he is capable of making it restricted. 

30. Then follows the cessation of the hindrances and of karma. 

After the attainment of this [Kain-cloud of knowable things], 
undifferentiated-consciousness (avidyd) and the other hindrances 
are extirpated root and [branch]. And the latent-deposits of 
karma, good and bad, are destroyed with their roots. Upon the 
cessation of the hindrances and of karma, the wise man, even 
while yet alive, is released. Why is this ? Because misconception 
is the cause of the world (phavasyct). For surely no one has ever seen 
the birth of any one whose misconceptions have dwindled away. 
And he tells what the purpose of this is. 80. Then follows the cessation of 
the hindranoes and of karma. But why does he become liberated even while 
living? The answer is in the word ^CBecause.^ For verily the latent-deposit 
> See 1 . 2, p. 11*, and iv, 32, p. 315' (Calc, ed ) 
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of Ifkrma kindled by subconscious-impressions of hindrances and of karma is the 
source of birth and of other [fruitions]. And when there is no source, there 
can be nothing following from the source, as on this point the Exalted Aksap&da * 
says “Because we see that persons free firom passion have no birth.” 

31. Then, because of the endlessness of knowledge from 
which all obscuring defilements have passed away, what 
is yet to be known amounts to little. 

The knowledge which is freed from all obscurations by hindrances 
and by karma becomes endless. The sattva of the obscured know- 
ledge overwhelmed by the tamas which obscures it, and kept in 
motion here and there only by the rajas, is set free [from the 
tomas] and becomes fit for the process-of-knowing. In this case 
when it has become rid of defilement by any of the defilements of 
the covering, it becomes endless. In consequence of the endless- 
ness of knowledge what is yet to be known amounts to little, to no 
more than a firefly in the sky. On which point this has heen said * 
“ A blind man pierced a jewel ; one without fingers strung it on a 
cord ; one without a neck put it on; a dumb man paid honour to it.” 
Now what kmd of mind-stuff is there, when thus there is the Bain-cloud of 
[knowable] things ? The reply is this. 31. Then, because of the endlessness 
of knowledge from which all obscuring defilements have passed away, what 
is yet to be known amounts to httle. The obscurations are those things by 
which the saitva of the mind-stuff is obscured. The defilements are the hindrances 
and the karma. The compound is to be analysed into <a]l> and <obscurmg- 
deiilements.> All these obscuring defilements have passed away from the saMva 
of the mind-stuff. Knowledge is that by which we know — this is the derivation. 
Because of the endlessness, by reason of its immeasurability, what is yet to be 
known amounts to very little. For just as in the autumn when the rays of the 
moon are freed from a dense veil [of cloud], and when they are brilliant in 
all directions, the light is so endless that water-jars and other things which 
are to be lightened up [amount to very] little, — similarly owing to the 
endlessness of light from the sattva of the mind-stuff from which all rajas and 
tamas have passed away, the things to be lightened up [amount to] little. This 
same he says in the words ^from all.;^ He makes this clear from the negative 
side by the words, ^overwhelmed by the tamas which obscures it.;^ Kept in 
motion by the rajas, whose disposition is to activity, and hence set free, [because] 
the tamas is removed from the spot. This is the meaning. Hence because by its 
* N^aya-sutras in. 1. 25 * Taitt. ^anyaka i. 11*. 
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light it rains [that is] pours down all kinds of knowable things, it is called*the 
Bain-cloud of [knowable] things. The objector says ‘ We may admit the existence 
of this Bain-cloud of [knowable] things, the concentration, which is the cause of 
the subsidence of the hindrances with their subconscious-impressions and of the 
latent-deposit of karma. But even when this [concentration] exists, why should 
a creature not be a reborn ? ’ In reply to this he says ^On which point this has 
been said.^ If an effect is to take place even when the cause is totally uprooted, 
then whew I Sir ! piercing of jewels by blind men and similar performances 
would take place before our eyea And so this proverb popular with reference 
to any inexplicable thing would be explicable. A blind man pierced a jewel. He 
strung it, that is, put it on a thread. He put it on, that is, fastened it on. He 
paid honour to it, that is, spoke in praise of it. 

82. When as a result of this the aspects (t/una) have fulfilled 
their purpose, they attain to the limit of the sequence of 
mutations. 

As a result of the rise [into consciousness] of the Rain-cloud of 
[knowable] things, when the aspects have fulfilled their purpose, 
they end the sequence' of their mutations. For [the aspects] 
having completed their experience and their liberation, and having 
attained the limit of their sequence, are incapable of lingering 
even for a moment. 

The objector says ‘The last limit of the Baiu-cloud ^qf [knowable] things, 
the undisturbed calm of thought, the higher passionlessness, may remove 
to their very roots the subliminal-impressions of emergent concentration, the 
latent-deposits of hindrances and of karma. Still since the aspects of them- 
selves are disposed to form evolved-effects, why do they not, even in case of such 
a Self, produce a body and organs and the rest ?’ The reply is this. 32. When 
as a result of this the aspe<^ (yuaa) have fulfilled their purpose, they attain 
to the limit of the sequence of mutations. The disposition of the aspects is 
such that when they have fulfilled their purpose with reference to any [Self] 
they do not continue active with reference to that [Self]. This is the point. 

Wbat now is this so-called sequence I 

33. The positive correlate to the moment, recognized as such 
at the ^al limit of the mutation, is a sequence. 

A sequence has as its essence a continuous series of moments and 
is cognized as such at the final limit [or] termination of the 
mutation. For when a new garment has come to the end [of its 
newness], there is no oldness, unless [the oldness] has passed through 
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the* moments of the sequence. In permanent things also it is evident 
that there is a sequence. There are moreover two kinds of perma- 
nences, the absolutely unchanging permanence and the permanence 
in mutation. Of these two the Selfs permanence is the S^olutely 
unchanging, and the aspects’ permanence is in mutation. A thing 
is permanent when its essence is not destroyed while it is passing 
through mutations. Both of these two kinds have a [certain] 
permanence, because the essential nature of them is not destroyed. 
Of these two : with regard to the external-aspects of the aspects 
(guna), the thinking-substance and the others for example, the 
sequence, having reached its end, is recognizable at the final limit 
of the mutation ; with regard to permanent substances [that is] 
the aspects (guna), the end has not been reached ; with regard to 
the absolutely unchanging permanent, the liberated Selves grounded 
in themselves and in nothing else, the being in themselves is 
experienced, to be sure, as a sequence, yet it has not reached its 
end [and is not recognizable at the final limit]. [The sequence is] 
abstracted from the act of existence and is based upon words 
[only], — Now has this round-of-rebirths as it exists in the aspects 
iguna), either in [actual] motion or in [potential] equilibrium, a 
final consummation of the sequence or not * This is incapable of 
answer. How then ? A question capable of answer is this, ‘ WUl 
every one who is born die ? ’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ There is [however] a 

question capable of alternative answers, ‘Will every one after 
he has died be born again ^ ’ The skilful man upon whom dis- 
cernment has dawned ' and whose craving has dwindled will 
not be born again ; but any other will be born again. Likewise 
in case this question should be raised ‘ Will the human race be 
more fortunate or not ^ ’ A partial answer to this question is 
this ‘ It will be more fortunate in comparison with animals ; it 
will not be more fortunate in comparison with gods and sages.’ 
On the other hand a question incapable of answer is this ‘ Will 
this round-of-rebirths have an end or will it be endless ? ’ [But] 
in case there be a limitation [of the question] in either one of 
two ways, so that there be a consummation of the series of the 
* Compare 1 . 16. p. 45* ; u. 27, p. 165' (Calc ed.). 
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round-of-rebirth for the good man, but not for any other, then 
there is no defect [in the question]. Consequently the only [way] 
is that this question be analysed. 

Meanwhile he aske what a sequence of mutations is by saying 4CWhat now is 
this?^ 33, The positive correlate to the moment, recognized as such 
at the final limit of the mutation, is a sequence. The sequence of the muta- 
tion is that which has the moment as its positive correlate ; it is that to which 
the moments are related. It is that in which the accumulation of moments 
inheres. This is the meaning. And a sequence can never be explained 
unless there be that which the sequence contains. Neither can there be 
a sequence of only a single moment. Therefore the remaining alternative 
is that in which the accumulation of moments inheres. As he says in the 
words, «a continuous series of moments » He gives the source-of-the-valid- 
idea for the sequence of the mutation by saying ^of the mutation.^ The 
final limit or termination of the mutation is the observed fact that even a new 
garment, although kept with care, after a time looks old. So then there is 
a sequence of the mutation. And before this point is reached the successive 
stages of oldness, the slightest, veiy slight, slight, noticeable, more noticeable, 
most noticeable, are inferred [already to exist]. This same he sets forth by 
a negative argument in the words «Por when.» The words «unless . . . has 
passed through^ refers to [an oldness] in which a [particular] moment in the 
sequence has not been reached. The objector says ‘ Such a sequence is impos- 
sible in the case of primary matter since that is permanent.’ In reply to this 
he says «In permanent things also.» By the use of the plural he asserts that 
the sequence is to be found among all permanent things. As to this he .show.s 
first what the diffeient kinds of permiment things are, and then explains how 
the sequence is found among permanent things in the words «two kinds.» The 
objector says ‘ The absolutely unchanging, because it does not swei-ve from its 
own nature, may be conceded to be jiermanent. But how can that which is 
in mutation, which uneeasinglj' swerves from its own natuie, be permanent ? ’ 
In reply to this he says «When.» External-aspects and timo-variations and 
intensities, of these it is the nature to rise and fall. But for a substance theie is 
no dislodging it from its essential nature. And to the question whether all tlie 
sequences are cognizable at the final limit of mutation, he says No. ^Of these 
two; with regard to the external-aspects of the aspects (ffwia), the thinkmg- 
substance and the others for example.^ Since it has reached the end because 
of the deibtruotlon of the properties, [therefore the sequence is cognizable at the 
end of the mutation j. In the case of tlie primary cause, however, the sequence 
of mutations does not reach an end. — ^The objector says ‘Since the original 
substance undergoes mutation in the form of external aspects, it may have 
a sequence of mutation. But how can the Self who does not enter into 
mutation have a sequence of mutation ? ’ In reply he says «with regard to 
44 [u.os n] 
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thu absolutely unchanging pennanent,» Persons who aie m bondage, because 
they assiune that they are not over and above mind-stulf, have the mutations 
of this [mind-stuff] attributed to them. And in the case of the liberated 
a mutation based upon the [mere] act of existence and havmg no material 
existence is wiongly predicated. Since it is a word only, [if we say that the 
liberated exist,] which comes first, the predicate-relation which follows is based 
on the act of existence [only and on nothing moie], when he says «from the act 
of existence.^ As to the aspects (guna) it has been said that their sequence 
of mutation reaches no end. — Not enduring this some one asks ^Now?» The 
woids «m equilibrium^ mean in the condition of a great mundane dissolution ; 
«in motion» means at the time of creation. What he means to say is this : 

‘ If owing to endlessness, there is no end of the mutations of the round-of- 
existence, why, then! Sir! how at the time of a great mundane dissolution 
could it suddenly, for all selves, cease ? And how at the time of the beginning 
of a creation, could the round-of-existenee suddenly be produced “i* Accordingly 
in a sequence of liberations of the selves, one by one, because all of them would 
be set free, in a sequence of rounds-of-rebii‘ths aU [of these rounds-of-rebirths] 
would be destroyed, [that is] would reach a final consummation of the mutations 
of the piimary cause. And if this be so, the primary cau«e itself would prove 
to be impermanent. Inasmuch also as you are not willing [to admit] that 
quite a new piinciple should come forth, you cannot say that [the mutations] are 
endless. Poi if that be so, beginninglessness would be contradicted and one 
would be involved m a bi caking of all the statements of the books {(;asfm).’ 
This is the point. He gives the reply in the words «This is incapable of 
answer.» This contention does not deserve a reply. In order to show that 
it IS absolutely incapable of answer, he shows that there is a question absolutely 
capable of answer by saying «A question . . . is.» The question is Will every 
one who is born die ^ He gives the answer by saying Yes, sir In other 
words, ‘ Assuredly, sir.’ Having asked a question which admits of only one 
answer, he asks a question which admits of alternative answers in the words 
«‘ Will every one ? He shows how it is that this admits of several answers 
in the words ^alternative answers.)^ He gives another question which also 
admits of alternative answers and which makes the meaning clear in the words 
«Likewi&e . . . the human raee,» But this is incapable of an absolute answer. 
For it is not possible to say absolutely and in general whether the round- 
of-rebirth of fortunate and unfortunate persons has an end or not. Just 
as we cannot asceitain absolutely the blissfulness or the lack of blissfulness 
in the case of all living beings. [This cannot be asserted] with the same 
absolute certainty as the ceitainty that all who ai’e born will die. But the 
question is capable of answer iii alternative ways as he says «foi the fortunate 
being.» What he intends is this. The inference is that when there is a senes 
of liberations, all would be liberated and the round-of-iebirtlis would be cut 
sliort. Now this [inference] is based on the liberation established by the Sacred 
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Tradition (ugama). So how can the fact of the validity of the Sacred Tradition 
that establishes the libei-ation which we assume, in^idate the same Sacred 
Tradition with i-eferenee to the permanence of the evolved-effects of the primary 
cause? Therefore this inference, the object of which runs counter to the 
Sacred Tradition is not the source-of-a-valid-idea. For it is taught in the 
Sacred Word and the Tradition and the Legends and the Puranas that 
the succession of creations and resolutions {jgratisarga) is without beginning 
and without end. And so first of all in the case of all the selves (atman) a 
simultaneous destruction of the round-oi-rebirths is not possible For even 
learned men are not gi-ounded in discriminative discernment, although it is 
to be acquired by the toils of study in a succession of many births, How much 
less, then, all living creatures in general, both animate and inanimate and so on 
on, suddenly at one time ! For if causes are not simultaneous, effects should 
not be simultaneous But discriminative discernment occurs in a sequence, 
and when numberless beings ai'e liberated in a sequence, there is no destruction 
of the round-of-rebirth. For living beings are endless [in number], because they 
are countless. Thus all is cleared up. 


Isolation is said to follow after the sequence of the task of the 
aspects {guncCj has been completed. The nature of this is defined. 

34. Isolation is the inverse generation of the aspects, no 
longer provided with a prarpose by the Self, or it is the 
Energy of Intellect grounded in itself. 

When the aspects (yzina), whose essence is causes and effects, are 
inversely generated, — now that experience and liberation have 
been accomplished [for the Self] and now that a purpose is no 
longer provided by the Self, — ^this is Isolation. The Self’s Energy 
of Thought becomes isolated, since it is grounded in itself and is 
not again related to the sattva of the thinking-substance. Its 
continuance thus for evermore is Isolation. 

In the Patafijalan authoritative book on yoga, the Exposition of 
the Saiiikhya, the Book on Isolation, the Fourth. 

The subordinate connexions of the s&tra, whose purpose is to determine the 
nature of Isolation, [with other topics] he gives in the words «task of the 
aspects.:^ 34. Isolation is the inverse generation of the aspects, no longer 
provided with a purpose by the Self, or it is the Energy of Intellect 
grounded in itself. In so far as their work is done, the aspects, no longer 
provided with a purpose by the Self, are inversely generated. They are resolved 
into their cause which is the primary-cause (yrad/tdna). Of the aspects, whose 
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es^nce is causes and effects, the subliminal-impressions of the restriction of 
emergent concentration are resolved into the central-organ ; and the central- 
organ into the personality-substance ; and the peraonality-substance into 
resoluble [primary matter]; and resoluble fprimaiy matter] into unresoluble 
[primary matter]. This resolution {pratisarga) of the aspects {guijta), whose 
essence is causes and effects, is Isolation, the release of some Self from the 
primary cause. — Or release is the Self grounded in itself, as he says CCgrounded 
in itself.» For the Energy of Thought even in a great mundane dissolution 
is grounded in itself But that is not release. So he says ^again.» The 
word iti ill the sutra signifies the completion of the [authoritative] work. 


In this Book he has described first the mind-stuff fit for release, then the per- 
fections of the other world, and of the external objects and of the knower (jm), 
the Cloud of [knowable] things, concentration and the two kinds of release, and 
incidentally other things. There has also been a description of the source of 
anguishes, and anguishes [themselves] have been recounted. Here also the two 
kinds of yoga with the eight aids to yoga have been set forth. The path of 
release, the distinction between the aspects and the Self, has also been made 
more clear. Isolation has been discriminated and the Intellect (citt) has been 
made free from the anguishes. 

In the Explanation of the Comment on Fatanjali’s [Yoga-treatise], [which 
Explanation is entitled] Clarification of the Entities [Tattva-ua^aradi), and 
which was composed by the Venerable yacaspatimi9ra, the Book on Isolation, 
the Fourth, is finished. 
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APPENDIX 2 


INDEX OF QUOTATIONS IN THE COMMENT 


Following the order in which they are cited 
Comment, and with indication of their sources. 

in the text of the Bhasya 

Synopsis of the sources, with indication of Abbreviations used. 

Anadhikatina Agaminah- 


Vatsyayana Bhasya. 

Agama. 

VaP. 

= VayuPuiana. 

Amnaya. 


Vaisaganya. 

Ghand. Up. = Chandogya Upanisad. 

VP. 

= VisnuPurana. 

Taitt. Ar. =: Taittinya Aranyaka. 


Vaiyasiki Gatha. 

Panca9i]rha. 


Qravana. 

Brh. =: Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. 


grutL 

MBh, = Mahabharata. 


Samgraha Earika. 


The niuabera on the left refer to the page and line of the Calcutta edition of 
1890 reprinted in 1908 in Benarea without change of pagination, but with slight 
differences in the lines. Quotations which are not yerbally accurate are marked 
with an asterisk. An iuterrogatiompoint, placed after the sign of equality, 
means that the source of the quotation concerned has not been discovered. 


16* = Fahoa^ikha 2. 

62^ = Panca9ikhal. 

66* = VP. vi. 7. 33f; vi 7.36-37; 
Brhan Naradiya F. zlvi. 
12-14. 

83' = Pahca9ikha 4. 

98» = MBh xii. 17. 20 ; 161. 11 ; 

compare Dhammapada 28. 
99“ = Qravana. o 
113* = Vaiyasiki G&tha 
114* = Panaagikba 5. 

116“ = Fahca^ha 6. 

128“ = Amnaya. 

129* = Pahca9ikha. 3. 

132* = Samgraha9loka ? 

133* = ? 

136* = Pauca9ikhs 11. 


140’ = Pahca9ikha 7. 

146* = Panca9ikha8. 

153“ = Pahca9ikha9. 

156“ = Agama. 

159* = Fanca9ikha ? 

169“ = gruti. 

168° = Samgrahakarika ? 

172“ = ? 

176* = ? 

179* = Vatsyayana BMsya. 

183* = Va P. xciii. 101 • VP. iv. 10- 
12 ; LP. Ixvii. 23. 

190“ = Agama. 

198* = ? 

199“ = Fanca9ikha ? See pp. 136‘, 
217*’. 

204* = Panca9ikha ? 
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207% = Pa&ca 9 ikha 11. 

218* = ? 

217* = Samgrahakarika. 

236‘ = Samgiaha 9 loka. 

243* = Ghand. Up. -viii. 1. 1. 
245* = Brh. iL 4. 14 ; iv. 6. 16. 
249* = Pancafikha 12. 

266‘ = Porvacarya. 


272* Varaaganya. 

287* Porvacarya. 

291* Yarsaganya. 

306* Panca^il^a 9. 

306* Agama. 

311* = Anadhikarma Agaminah. 
315* = TaiUiilya Arapyaka, L il*. 
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INDEX OF QUOTATIONS IN THE COMMENT, GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO THEIR SOURCES 

The explanations prefixed to Appendix 2 apply to this Appendix also. 


VSyu Pur&na. 

xcix. 101 = 183‘. 


Anadhik&rina Agaminah. 

= 311'. 

Agama. 

= 166». 

= 190*. 

= 806*. 

Amnaya. 

= 128*. 

l%ittinya Aiapyaka. 

i. 11. 6 = 316*. 
Chandogya Upanisad. 

viii. 1. 1 = 24S^ 
POrvacarya. 

= 289'. 

Brhadara^yaka Upanisad. 
iL 4. 14 and = 245*. 
iv. 6. 16. 

Mahabharata. 

xiL 630 = 98‘. 
Vatsyayana Bhasya. 

= 179'. 


VarsAganya. 

= 272*. 

= 291*. 

Visnu PuAna. 

vL 7. 30 f. and = 66*. 
vi. 7. 36-37. 

VaiyBsiki Gaiha. 

= 118*. 

Qravana. 

= 99*. 

9niti. 

= 169*. 

Samgraha-kariha. 

= 182'. 

= 168'. 

= 217*. 

= 286*. 


4B [h.0.8. m] 
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INDEX OF QUOTATIONS IN THE TATTVA-VAIQAKADI 

Following the order in which they are cited in the text of Vacaspatiini 9 ra’s 
Vyakhya, entitled Tattva-Vaifaradi, and with indication of their sources. 
Synopsis of the sources, with indication of the Abbreviations used. 


Eatyayana. 

Tand. = Tandya Mahabrahmana. 

Nyaya-Kanika. 

NS. = Nyaya-Satra. 

Pat. MBhas. = PatahjaliMahabhasya. 

Pap. = Panini. 

Purana. 

Brh. = BrhadSranyakaUpanisad. 

Brahma Tattva SamiksS. 
Bhag. = Bhagavad-Qlta. 

Manu. 

Mand. = Mandokya Upanisad. 
Moksa Dharma. 


Yogiyaj. = Yogiyajnavalkya SmrtL 

VaP. = Vayu Purana. 

VP. = Visnu Purapa. 

Vainagika. 

Vaiyakarana. 

Qiksa. 

^rlhar. = Qnharsa Kliandana- 
khandakhadya. 

<J!vet = 9^eta9vatara Upanisad. 

Samgraha ploka. 

Samkh. Kar. = Sariikhya Karika. 
Smrti. 


The numbers on the left refer to the page and to the line of Vacaspaii’s text 
in the Calcutta edition. The pages in the Benares reprint agree with those 
of the Calcutta edition, the lines vary a little. Quotations which are not 
verbally accurate are marked with an asterisk. An interrogation-point placed 
after the sign of equality, means that the soui’ce of the quotation concerned has 
not been discovered. 


3* 

Tand. xix. 2. 1. 

33”= Mand. 5 and 11 

3“ 

Brh. iv. 4. 23. 

44” = Sanikh. Ear. xlv. 

4’ 

Yogiyaj. 

50' = VaP.? 

20= 

Pan. V. 2. 42. 

6P = VaP.? 

20’ 

Pap. ii. 2. 29. 

75’ = Nyayakanika? 

27’ 

*Pat. MBhas. 1 . 2. 45. 

75’ = Brahma-Tattva-Samlksa ’ 

27« 

? 

102* = ? 

27^ 

Manu iL 7. 

104” = Samgraha Qloka. 

31= 

Samkh. Kar. xlviii. 

106' = VP. vi. 7. 33. 



363] Index of Quotations in the Tattva-Vdigdradl 


106“ 

Smi-ti ? 

191“ 

VP. vi. 7. 43, 

106» : 

Bhag. ii. 47. 

192’ 

VP. vi. 7. 44. 

112‘ : 

Samgraha Qloka. 

194“ 

VP. vL 7. 46. 

126* ■ 

Pan. ii. 1. 49. 

196“ 

VP. vi. 7. 89. 

129“ - 

“? 

196* 

VP. vi. 7. 90. 

132“ 

? 

196' 

VP, vi. 7. 92. 

132“ : 

Manu iii. 68. 

197* 

VP. vi. 7. 86-88. 

133'> 

Bhag. xviii. 38. 

210’ : 

MBh. xii 318. 102. 

134^ 

VP. iv. 10, 9. 

218' 

Qiksa 13. 

137» : 

? 

226’ : 

Vaiyakarana. 

142* ■ 

Qvet iv. 6. 

227* : 

Eatyayana. 

143« 

Pan. i. 4. 22. 

240“ ■ 

VaP, ci. 86. 

166' 

^vet iv. 6. 

248* 

Samkh, Kar. xxix. 

169“ 

Manu iv. 87. 

248“ 

Brh. iv. 4. 3. 

162“ • 

VaP. Ixix. 2. 

254' 

? 

176* 

VP. Vi. 7. 36-37. 

279' 

VaP. Ixvi. 143 

180* 

Pan. ri. 4. 9. 

285“ 

Puiaiaa ? 

183"- 

VP. iv. 10. 12, 

•294' 

? 

186“ 

VP vi, 7. 39. 

299' 

(^rihar. 

190* 

Pan. ill. 4. 68. 

304* 

Vaina9ika ? 

190“ 

Manu vi. 72. 

308* 

? 

190'- 

VP. VI. 7. 40-41. 

314* 

NS. iii. 1. 25, 
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INDEX OF QUOTATIONS IN THE TATTVA-VAigARADI 
GROUPED ACCORDING TO THEIR SOURCES 


to Appendix 4 apply to this Appendix also 


The explanations prefixed 

Eat^yana. 

= 227^ 

Tandys Mahahiahmapa. 

xiv. 2. 1 = 3\ 
N^yakaniha. 

? = 76*. 

Nyaya-Sotra. 

iii. 1. 25 = 314^ 
Panini. 

i 4. 22 = 148*. 

ii. 1. 49 = 126». 

ii. 2. 29 = 20^ 

*ii. 4. 9 = 180*. 

iii. 4. 68 = 190*. 

V. 2. 42 = 20". 

Patanjali Mahahhasya. 

•1. 2. 46 = 27*.' 
Furapa. 

? = 286“ 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. 

iv. 4. 8 = 248“ 

iv. 4. 23 = 3". 

Brahma Tattra Samdcsa. 

? = 76*. 

Bhagavad Qita. 

ii. 47 = 106‘". 
xviii. 38 = 183". 

Manu. 
iL 7 = 27*. 

iii. 68 = 132“ 


iv. 37 = 169». 
vi 72 = 190”. 
Mahabharata. 

xii. 318. 102 = 210^ 
l&ndQkya Upanisad. 

eindll = 33”. 

Togi YajSavalkya SmrtL 
? = 4*. 

Vayu Puraipa. 

? = 60*. 

? = 61*. 

Ixiz. 2 = 162“ 

Ixvi 143 = 279*. 
cL 86 = 240”. 

Visnu Furapa. 
iv. 10. 9 = 134*. 
iv. 10. 12 = 188*. 
vi 7, 38 = 106‘. 
vi 7. 86-37 = 176*. 
vi.7.39 = 186“ 
vi 7. 40-41 = 190“. 
vi. 7. 48 = 191”. 
vi 7. 46 = 194“. 
vi. 7. 77-86 = 194“. 
vi 7. 89 = 196”. 
vi. 7. 90 = 196*. 
vi 7. 92 = 196*. 
vi 7. 86-88 = 197". 
Vaina^ika. 

? = 294*. 

? = 304*. 
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VaiySkaraiaa. 

? = 226’. 

^iksK. 

13 = 218». 

Qnhaisa Eha^danakha^dakhudya. 
=' 299*. 

Qveta^atata Upaniaad. 
iv. 5 = 142*. 
iv. 6 = 166*. 


Sathgi-aha ^loka. 
104». 

112 *. 

Samkhya Earika. 
xxix = 248*. 
xlv = 44*®. 
xlviii = 81®. 

Sm]^. 

?‘= 106**. 


APPENDIX 6 

QUOTATIONS IN THE TATTVA-YAigARADi NOT YET TRACED 
TO THEIR SOURCES 


Ooit^am vandet svargakamaA 27®. 

SRruptdravabhMaHhasvabMvasga 102 ®. 

KOmato 'hamato vagi yat haromi 106**. 

Na sarva ihatdni [Yedic] 129®. 

^hUaiag ca saMalgah 132*’. 

Prad^ga^fevafimaya'Ai 137®. 

Akarb gauramM raukgyam 254*. 

8ah<ygakmd>}um^amad abheda^ 294®. 

BhSiHr yetSm ir^d sdiva kdrakam 304®, 

Aihimo ’pi hi buddhga^ 308®. 



APPENDIX 7 

INDEX OF WORDS IN THE SUTRAS 


An alphabetic index of the Satras themselves is given in the edition of the 
Bombay Sanskrit Series, and in that of the Ananda^rama Series of Poona. — ^This 
index is designed to include all the words of the text of the Satras, and no 
others. The text is that of the Calcutta edition of Samvat 1947 (Baptist Mission 
Press, A.D. 1891) ; and accordmglypanca, for example, is included. The numbers 
refer to pada and sutra 

The Satras contain almost no finite verb-forms (ash, syOi, IcHyate, jaymte), and 
I have therefore put the participles, not under the verbal roots, but in their 
proper alphabetic place : so atita, apeta, udtta, vita under a-, u-, v-, not under root t ; 
similarly abhydta, asanna, utpanna, uUa (not under vac), a-labdha (under al-) ; and 
so the other negatives beginning with an- or a-. On the other hand, the 
pronominal forms are assembled in the usual way tat, tasya, tah, sa, under tad ; 
nsya, es&m, under idam ; etena under etad. 

akarana, sahga-smaya^akaranam ui. atha, atha yoga^anu 9 Ssanam i. 1. 

61. adrfta, drsta^adrsta ii 12. 

akalpita, bahir-akalpita iii. 43. adhigama, pratyak-cetai^^dhigamah 

akusidai prasamkhyane ’pi akusldasya i. 29 

iv. 29. adhimatra, mrdu-madbya^adhimatra 

akrsna, a 9 ukla^akrsuam iv. 7. ii. 34. 

akrama, akiamam ceti iii. 54. adliimatratva,mrdu-madhya^dhima- 

aklifta, klista^aklistah i. 5. tratv&t i. 22. 

ahga, yoga^ahga ii 28 ] astav ahgani adhisthatrtvam, sarva-bhava_adhi- 

11 . 29 ; angamejayatva i. 31 ; sva^n* stbatrtvam iii. 49. 
ga ii. 40 adhyatman, adhyatma-prasAdah i. 47. 

ajSata, vastu jnata^jnatam iv. 17. adhyasa, itara^adhySsat iii. 17. 
aj&ana, duUha^ajhana ii. 34. adhvan, adhva-bhedat iv. 12. 

aSjanata, tad-ahjanata i. 41. Ananta, Ananta-samapattibhyam li. 47. 

ammon, anima^adi iii. 45. ananta, ananta-phala ii. 34. 

atadrupa, atadrapa-pratistham i. 8. anabhighata, dvandva^anabhighatah 

atita, atlta^anagata-jnanam iii. 16 ; li. 48 ; tad-dharma^^abhighata 9 ca 

atlta.,^agatanam svarQpato ’sty iii. 45. 

adhvabhedat iv. 12. anavacchinna, samaya^navacchin- 

atyanta,atyanta^asamklrnayohiii. 35. nab ii. 31. 
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anavaocheda, anysta^anavacehedat 
iiL 53 ; kalena^anavacchedat i. 26. 
anavadhara^ ubbaya^anavadhai’a- 
]^amiy. 20. 
anavasthitatva, i 30. 
anaftam, nastom apy anasiam ii. 22. 
an^gata, dubkham anagatam iL 16 ; 
anagatam jnanam iii 16 ; anagatam 
svarUpatah iv. 12. 
anatman, duhkha^anatmasu ii. 5. 
anaditva, tasam anaditvam ca iv. 10 
anagaya, dhyana-jam ana^ayam iv. 6. 
anitya, anitya.^a9uci-duhkha ii 5. 
amsta, anista-prasangat iii. 51. 
anukara, svarQpa^anukara ii. 54. 
anngama, rapa^anugamat i. 17. 
anagunia, vipaka^nugunanam iv. 8. 
anuttama, santosad anuttama'Sukha- 
labhah ii. 42. 

anupa^ya, pratyaya^anupafyah ii. 20. 
anupatm, (abda-juana^^anupatr i. 9 ; 

dharma-anupatt iii. 14. 
anubhuta, anubbata-visaya i 11. 
anamana, pratyaksa^anumana i 7 ; 

jruta^anumana i 49. 
anumodita, krta-kanta^anumodita, 
ii. 34. 

anugaytn, Bukha^anu5ayi iL 7 ; 

duhkha^.^u9ayl ii. 8. 
anu^asana, yoga^anu9asana i. 1. 
anuBtbana, yoga^anga^anustbanat u. 

28.’ 

aneka, cittam ekam anekesam iv. 6 
anta, paramamabattva^antah i. 40. 
antara, jaty-antara iv. 2 ; citta^antara 
iv. 21 ; pratyaya^antarani iv. 27, 
antaranga, trayam antarangam in. 7. 
antaraya, te antarayah i 30 ; anta- 
rayabbava9ca i. 29. 
antardbanam, iii. 21. 
anya, 8a]iiskara-9e30 ’nyah 1. 18 ; auya- 
visaya i. 49 , anya-saniskara i. 50 ; 
tad-anya~sadbaranatvut ii. 22. 


anyata, anyata-khyati iii. 49 : 

anyata^anavaccbedat iii. 53. 
anyatva, krama^anyatva iii 15 ; 

parinama^anyatve iii. 15. 
anvaya, soksma^nvaya iii. 44 ; 
asnuta^anvayaiii 47 ; citta^anvaya 
iii. 9. 

aparanta, aparBnta-jnanam iii. 22 ; 

parinama^aparanta-nirgrahya, iv. 33. 
aparamrsta, a9ayair aparamrsteh i. 
24. 

apangraha,brabmacarya^aparigrabah 
li. so ; aparigraba-stbliTye ii. 39. 
aparinamitva, purusasya^aparinami- 
tvat iv. 18. 

apavarga, bboga^apavarga li. 18. 
api, tato ’pi i. 22 ; pQrvesam api i 26 ; 
adbigamo ’pi i. 29 ; tasya^api i. 61 ; 
viduBO ’pi ii, 9 ; 9uddho ’pi li. 20 ; 
nastam api ii. 22 ; tad api ui 8 ; 
vairagyad api iii. 60 ; vyavabitanam 
api iv. 9 ; cittam api parartham iv. 
24 ; prasamkbyane ’pi iv. 29. 
spiuDiya, 1. 33 ; ii. 14. 
apekfitvB, tad-uparaga^apeksitvat iv. 
17. 

apeta, avarana-mala^apetasya iv. 31. 
apratisamkrama, citer apratisamkra' 
mayah iv. 22. 

apratisanga, buddber apratisangah iv. 

21 . 

apramanaka, iv. 16. 
aprayojaka, nimittam aprayojakam 
IV. 3. 

abbava, abbava-pratyaya i. 10 ; 
antaiaya^abbava i. 29 ; tad-abhavat 
samyogabbava u 25 ; esam abbave 
tadabbavah iv. 11. 

abbigbata, an-abbigbata ii. 48, iii. 45. 
abtaijata, abbijatasya maneb i. 41, 
abhinivega, raga-dvesa._^abbinive9a 
ii. 3 ; Bvaiasavabi viduso ’pi tatba 
rQdho ’bbinive9ah ii. 9. 
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abtaibhava, abhibbaTapradurbhaT&u 

iii. 9. 

abl'Jmata, yatbabhimatam i. 38. 
abhivyakti, abbivyaktir vasananam 

iv. 8. 

abbyantara, ii. 60, 51. 
abhyasa, tatra stbitau yatno 'bbya- 
sah i. 13 ; abbyasa-vairagyabbyam 
i. 12 ; ebatattva^abhyBaa, i 32 ; 
virama-pratyaya^abbyasa i. 18. 
arista, aristebbyo va iii. 22. 
artba, (abds^artba-jnana L 42 ; 
9 abda^rtha-pTatyaya iii 17 ; cittom 
sarva^artbam iv. 23 ; sva^_artba iii 
35 ; cittam api para^rtbam iv. 24 ; 
purusa^^artba iv. 34 ; tod-ariba eva 
drfyasya^atma ii. 21 ; artba-iaatra 
L 43 and iii. 3 ; krta^arlba ii. 22 
and iv. 32 ; tad-aitba-bhavanam i 28; 
bbavana^artba, ii 2 ; tanOkarana^ 
artba ii 2; apavarga^^tbam ii. 18; 
tat-pratisedba.^artbam i 32. 
arthata, sarva^artbatB iii 11. 
arthatva, vifesa^^rtbatva i. 49 ; 

para.^artbatva, iii. 35. 
arthavattva, anvaya^artbavattva iii 
44 ; artbavattva-samyamBt iii. 47. 
alabdha, alabdba-bbOmikatva i SO. 
alinga, lingamatra^alingSni ii. 19 ; 

abnga-paryavasanam i. 45. 
alpa, jneyam alpam iv. 31. 
avadbarana, an-avadbarapam, iv. 20. 
avastba, dbarma-laksana^vastba iii 
13. 

avastbkna, drastuh svarOpe ’vaatba* 
nam i 3. 

avidya, avidya^.^asinita- ii. 3 ; anitya^ 
a 9 uci-dubkba^^atmasu nitya-^uci- 
sukba.^atma-kbyatir avidya ii. 5; 
avidya ksetram uttaresam ii. 4 ; 
tasya hetur avidya ii. 24. 
aviplava, viveka-khyatir aviplava ii 
26. 


avirati, alasya^virati, i 30. 
avipeia, 1. mj^arUcidarused, vi^esa.^ 
avi$esB ii 19. failing to distin- 
gmsh, pratyaya.^avi$eso bbogah iii 
36. 

avisayibbutatva, iii 20. 
avyapadepya, 9 anta^udits.^vyapa- 
de(ya iii. 14. 

apiikla, a 9 uk]a.^akrsna iv. 7. 
apnoi, anitya-afuci ii. 5. 
agnddbi, a^uddhi-ksayat ii. 43. 
a^tan, astav angani ii. 29. 
aaamkirna, atyanta^^samkirpayoh 

iii. 36. 

asamkbyeya, asamkbyeya*vasanabhih 

iv. 24. 

asanga, kantaka^disu asanga iii. S9r 
asampramo^, anubhota-visaya.^- 
sampramowh i. 11. 
asamprayoga, caksuh prakaga^^a- 
samprayoge iii. 2 ; visaya^asampra- 
yoge ii. 54. 

E^amsarga, parair aaariiaargah ii 40. 
asti, svaropato ’sty adbvabbedat iv. 

12 ; tada kim syat iv. 16. 
asteya, satya^asteya ii. 30 ; asteya^ 
pratisthayam ii. 37. 
asmita, avidya^asmita- ii 3; drg- 
dar 9 ana - (aktyor - ekatmata^va.^- 
mita ii. 6 ; vitarks-vicara.^ananda^ 
asmita i 17 ; asmita^^vayas.^srtha- 
vattva iii 47 ; niiinapa-oittany asmi- 
tamatrat iv. 4. 
asya, asya va 9 lkarah i 40. 
abinsa, abinsa-satya- ii 30; abiiisa- 
pratistbayam ii. 35. 

a, a vivekakbyateh ii. 28. 
akapa, 9 rotra^akB 9 ayob sambandba 
iii 41 ; kaya^aka 9 ayoh sambandba 
. . . Bka 9 a-gamanam iii 42. 
akfepin, visaya^aksepi ii 61. 
agama, anumana^agamah i. 7. 
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fttmaka, indriya^atmaka ii. 18. 
atmatS, eka^atmata.^eva ii. 6. 
atman, 1. the smd, atma-dar^a, ii. 
41 ; atma-khyati ii. 5 ; atma-bhava- 
bhavana iv. 25 ; .2. the essence, 
d^yasya^atma ii. 21 ; guna^atma 
nah iv. 13. 

Sdar^a, vedana-adar^a- iii. 36. 
adi, aiiima^adi iii. 45 ; bala^^admi iii 
24 ; inaii;rT._^disu iii. 23 ; kantaka.^ 
adisu iii. 39. 

anantarya, vyavahitanam apy anan- 
taryam iv. 9. 

anantya, jnanasya.^aiiaiityat iv. 81. 
ananda, vitarka-vicara^^ananda i. 17 
finugravikat drste^anu^ravika i. 15. 
ftpatti, tad-akaras_apatti iv. 22. 
apara, prakrii^apQrat iv. 2. 
fibhasa, svas^abhasam iv. 19. 

&yua, jaty-ayuT-bhogah ii. 13. 
alambana, jnana^alambana i, 38 ; 
abhava-pratyaya^^lambana i. 10 ; 
hetu>phala.^raya..^alambanldh iv. 
11 . 

ftlasya, pramada^lasya* i. SO. 
aioka, prig&a-aloka iii. 5 ; pravrtty* 
aloka-nyBaat iii. 25. 

&yarana, avarana-mala iv. 31 ; pra- 
Iffi^a^avarana ii. 62; prakB9a..^ava- 
rana-ksaya iiL 48. 
avega, paia>9aiTra^ve$ah iii 38. 
&Qaya, vipaka.^B9a3ddh L 24 ; karma^ 
a^ayaih ii 12. 
aqia, a^iso nityatvat iv. 10. 
ggraya, hetu-phala^9raya iv. 11. 
&9rayatva, kriyB-pbala^^rayatvamii. 
36. 

gsaaa, Bsana-prBnByBma ii 29 ; sthira- 
aukham asanam ii 46. 
asaniia,tivrasamyeg^lnamasaniiah i21. 
aseyita, satkBTa.^eyitah i 14. 
asyada, adaT9a,^yada-yartta iii 86. 


itara, itareiara^^hyasat iii 17 iri- 
yidham itaresam iv. 7 ; prajna-pQr- 
vaka itaresam i 20. 
itaratra, vrtti-sarapyam itaratra i. 4. 
iti, ii 34, iii. 54, 56, iv. 34. 
idam, asya va^lkarah i. 40; hanam 
esam iv. 28 ; esBrn abhave iv. 11. 
indriya, kaya^^indriya ii. 43 ; bhnta^ 
indriya ii. 18, iii. 13 ; indriya-jaya 
ii 41 ; lii 47 ; va9yata.^indrij’anam 
ii. 55 ; indriyanam pratyahara li 54. 
iva, syarQpa^finyam iva i 43, iii. 3 ; 
anukara iva ii 54 ; abhijatasys^iva 
i 41. 

ista, isia^devata ii 44. 

iQvara, kle^a-karma-viptlka^afayaih 
aparBrnra^ purusa-vi^eBa l^varah 
i 24 ; l 9 yara-pranidhana i 23, li 1, 
ii. 32, ii. 45. 

ukta, kle 9 avad uktam iv. 28. 
ntkrinti, asanga utkianti 9 ca iii. 89. 
nttarat avidyaksetram uttaresBxn ii. 4. 
ntpanna, visayavatT va pravrttir ut- 
paimB i. 85. 

Tidaya, ksaya^u^ayau iii. 11. 
ud&na, udana-jayat iii. 39. 
ndara, prasupta-tanu-vicchinna^uda- 
ranam ii 4. 

udita, 9 anta^udita iii 12 and 14. 
upanimaiitraaa, sthany-upaniman- 
trane iii. 51. 

uparakta, uparaktam cittam iv. 23. 
npar&ga, tad_uparaga.^peksitvat iv. 
17. 

ixpalabdlxi, svarnpa^upalabdbi ii. 23. 
apasarga, samadhav upasargah iii. 
87. 

upBBtb&na, sarva-ratna^upasthanam 
ii. 37. 

apaya, hana^upayah ii. 26. 
upekf&i maitn-karuna-mudita^upek- 
sapam i. 38. 


47 Fh.ob. it] 
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ubhaya, ubhaya^anJiTadharsinam iv. 
20 . 

rtambhara, rtambhara tatra prajua 

I. 48. 

eka, prayojakam cittam ekam iv. 5 ; 
eka-citta-tantram IV. 16; eka^atmata 

II. 6; eka-i'Qpatvat IV. 9 ; eka-tattva^ 
abhySsah i. 32 ; eka-samayo iv 20 

ekatanata, pratyaya^ekatanata iiL 2 
ekatra, trayam ekatra samyamah in. 4 
ekatva, parinama^ekatval iv. 14. 
ekagrata, cittasya^ekagrata in. 12, 
sarvarthata^ekagrata lii. 11. 
ekagrya, sSumanasya^ekagrya^indn- 
ya-jaya ii. 41. 

etad, etayaiva savicttra i. 44 , etena 
bhatendriyesu in. 13. 
eva, i. 44, i. 46, u. 6. li. lo, li. 21, 
iii. 3, IV. 8. 

ofadbi, janma^osadhi-mantia iv. 1. 

ka, tada kmi syat iv. 16. 
kantaka, jala-panka-kantaka ni. .39 
kantba, kantha-kape lu. 30. 
kathamta, janma-kathamta-sambodha 
li. 39. 

karana, saksat-karanat in 18. 
kara^ajiuditrT-karuna-inudita^upeksa 
1. 33. 

karman, kle9a-karina'vipaka i 24 . 
kle9a-karnia-nivi'ttih iv. 30 , karma.^ 
a^aya li. 12 ; nirupakramam ca 
karma iii. 22; kaima^a^ukla^ 
aki-snam iv. 7. 

kalpita, bahir-akalpita in. 43. 
kaya, kaya^indriya-siddhih ii. 43 ; 
kaya-rQpa-samyamat in. 21 ; kaya- 
vyQha-jnanam iii. 29 , kaya-sanipat 
iii. 46, 46 ; kaya._,aka9ayoh sam- 
bandha iii. 42. 


kS,rana, bandha-karana-9aithilyat iii, 
38. 

k5nta, krta-kanta^amimodita ii. 34. 
k&ntva, IV. 24. 

kala, de9a-kala li. 31, n. 60, iv. 9 ; 
dTi'gha-kala-nairantarya i. 14 ; ka- 
lena^anavacchedat i. 26. 
kim, tada kiih syat iv. 16. 
kupa, kantha-kope iii. 30. 
kurma, korma-nadyum hi. 31. 
krta, kita^avtha ii. 22, iv. 32. 
kaivalya, saiiiyogabhrivo hrinam tad- 
dr9eli kaivalyam ii. 25 ; sattv.v 
purusayoh 9uddbi-saiiiye kaivalyam 
lii. 55 ; dosa-blja-ksaye kaivalyam 
iii. 50 ; gunan.am pratiprpsavali kai- 
valyam iv. 34 ; kdivalya-pragbharam 
cittam iv. 26. 

krama, ksana-pratiyogi parinama^apa- 
lanta-nirgrahyah kramah iv. 38 ; 
parmama-krama iv. 32 ; ksana-tat- 
kramayoli in. 52 . krama^anyatvam 

III. 15 

kriyS, kriya-yogah n. 1 ; kriya-phala 
11. 36 , praka9a-kriya u. 18. 
krodha, lobha-krodha-moha li. 84. 
khBta, vi’ttayah pancatayyali klis- 
ta.^klistah i. 5. 

klega, pauca kle9ali ii. 3 ; klega-mfila- 
karma9aya lii. 12 ; kle9a-karma- 
vipaka i 24; kle9a-karma-nivittili 

IV. 30 ; kle9a-tan0karana li. 2 • 
lianam et>am kle9a-vad uktam iv. 28. 

ksana, ksana-pratiyogi . . . kramab 
IV. 33; ksana-tat-kramayoli saiiiya- 
mat 111 52 , nirodha-ksana in 9. 
ksaya, ksaya-udayau in. 11 , praka- 
9a.^avai’ana-ksaya ni. 43 ; dosa-blja- 
ksaya iii. 50 ; a9uddhi-ksaj’a n. 28, 
43 

ksi, tatah kslyate prakrua^^rivannifim 
ii. 52 ; ksTna-vrtteh i. 41. 
kfudh, ksut-pipasa in. .10. 
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k^etra, .ividya k&utram ii. 4. 
ksetnka, varana-bhedas tu tatali ksetri- 
ka-vat iv. 3. 

khyati, purusa-khyater gui^-vaitvsn- 
yam i. 16; atma-khyati ii. 15 , 
viveka-khyati ii. 26, u 28, iv. 29 . 
iiny.atri-khyati iii, 49. 

gati, gati-viechedah ii. 49 ; dhiuve tad- 
gati-jnanaiii iii. 28. 
gamana, .ikrifa-gamanam iii. 42. 
guna, guna-vitti ii. 15; guna-vaitisn- 
yam i. 16 ; guna-pamni ii. 19 , te 
vyakta-saksma guna^atnirmah iv. 
13; gunSnarii pratiprasavah iv. 34, 
samaptir gunanam iv. 32. 
guru, pQrvesam api guruh i. 26. 
graha^a, grahana-grahyesu tatstha-tad- 
anjanata samapattih i, 41 ; graliapa- 
avai'apa._^asmita- iii 47. 
graMtp, grahlti'-grahapa-grahyesu i. 41 
gr&liya, grahitr-gi’ahana-grahyesu i. 41 ; 
tad-grahya-jakti-stambhe in. 21. 

oa, abhavaf ca i. 29 ; nirvicaiTi ca i. 44 , 
vi&ayatvam ca i. 45 ; arlha? ca u. 2 , 
virodbac ca ii. 15 , yogyatvani ca 
11 . 41 ; dharanasu cu li. 53 ; nacatad 
salambanam iii. 20, iiirupakramam 
ca 111 . 22 ; samvedanac ca lii. 38 , ul- 
kianlif ca iii. 39 ; samripatte^ ca in. 
42 ; anabhighata? ca iii. 45 ; pradhs- 
na-jaya 9 ca iii. 48 , sarva-jfiatrtvarii 
ca ill. 49 ; akramam ca^iti iii. 54 ; 
anaditvaiii ca iv. 10 ; na ca ekacitta- 
tantrani iv. 16 ; ekasamaye ca iv, 20 , 
saiiikara^ ca iv. 21. 
cakra, nabhi-cakre iii. 29. 
caksus, caksuh-prakaga iii. 21. 
caturtba, visaya^aksepl caturthah ii. 
51. 

candra, candre tara-vyuha-jnanam iii 
27. 


oiti, citei apratihamkisuuayah iv.»22, 
svarupa-pi-atistha v.'i citi^aktih iv. 34. 

citta, yoga? citta-vytti-nirodhr.h i. 2 ; 
citta-vrttayah iv, IS; cittam api 
parartham iv. 23 , dofa-bandhaf. 
cittasya lii, 1 , iipavaktam cittam 
IV. 23 , upar5ga.^apeksitvao cittaaya 
iv. 17 ; visayam va cittam i 37 ; eka- 
citta-tantram iv 16 ; vastu-samye 
citta-bhedat iv. 15 ; asaiiiprayoga 
cittasya ii. 54; citta-viksepa i. 30, 
citta-prasadanam i. 33 ; cittasya^eka- 
grataiii. 12; nirodha-ksana-citta^^aii- 
vayo nirodhaparinamah iii. 9 ; 
pravi'ttibhede prayojakaiii cittam 
ekam aneke&am iv. 5 , citta._^fintara- 
dv 9 ye iv. 21 , para-citta-jiianam iii. 
19 ; oitta-saiiivit iii. 34 ; cittasya 
para- 9 aiira^ave 9 ah iii 38 , nimana- 
cittani iv 4 , k3aya._^udayau cittasya 
lii 11. 

oetana, pratyak-cetaiia i 29, 


chidra, tac-chidresu pratyaya_aiitarani 
iv. 27. 


ja, taj-jah samskarah i. 50 ; viveka-jarii 
jnanam lii. 52, iii 54 ; samadbi-jnli 
uddhayah iv. 1 , dhyana-jam ana 9 a- 
yam iv. 6. 

jan, vfirtta jayaute in. 36. 

janma, janma-katbaiiita-sambodha ii. 

39 , adrsta-janma ii. 12 , janma.^osa- 
dhi-mautra iv. 1, 

japa,taj-japas tad-ai'tlia-bhavanaui i.28. 
jaya, taj-jayat prajua^alokah lii. 5 ; 
udana-jayat ui. 39 , samana-jayat in. 

40 , indriya-jaya ii. 41. lii. 47 ; bhilta- 
jayah iii. 44 ; pradhana-jaya ui. 48. 

]ala,jala-panka-kantekaiii 39. 
javitva, mano-javitvam lii 48. 
jati, purva-jati lii. 18 , jaty-antara- 
pai'inama iv 2 , jati-deyarkala-samaya 
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ii, 31 ; jaty-ayur-bhogSh ii. 13 ; jaU- 
]aksiucia-de 9 air anyata iii. 62 ; jati- 
de9a>kala-vyaTahita iv. 9. 

]Ugapsa, sva^^ga-jugupsa ii. 40. 
jSa, iurati 9 ayam sarvajnabljain i. 25. 
jfiata, sada jnata; citta-Tittayah iv. 18 , 
vastu-jnata^natam iv. 17. 
jfiatrtva, sarva-jfiatrtvam iii. 49. 
jSana, mithyajoanam i. 8 ; 9 abda‘ 
jnaiia^.^upatl i. 9; svapna-nidia- 
jnana^alambanam va i. 38 ; ^ab- 
da,.^artha-jnanai.42; anagata-jnanam 

iii. 16; sarva-bbata-ruta-jnanam iii. 
17 ; porva-jati-jnanam iii. 18 ; para- 
oitfca-jnaoam lii. 19 ; aparanta-jnanam 
iii. 22 ; viprakrsta-jnanam iii. 25 ; 
bhuvana-jnanam iii. 26 ; taravyoha- 
jnanam iii. 27 ; tad-gati-jnanam iii. 
28 ; kaya-vyaha-jnanam lii. 35 ; 
viveka-jam jnanam iii. 52, iii. 54 , 
mala^petasya jnanasya iv. 31 ; 
jnana-diptir a viveka-kbyateb ii. 28. 

jaeya, jneyam alpam iv. 31. 
jyoti^mant, vi 9 oka va jyotisinatl i. 36. 
jyotis, mOrdha-jyotisi iii. 32. 
jvalana, samana-jayaj jvalanam iii 40. 

tad, 1. tan-nirodah i. 12 ; tat param L 
16 ; tad-artha i. 28 ; taj-japa i. 28 ; tat> 
pratisedha^^tham i. 32 ; tat-stha i. 
41 ; tad-anjana i. 41 ; taj-jah i. 50 ; 
tad-vrttayah ii. 11 ; tad-vipaka ii. 18 ; 
tad-artha ii, 21 ; tad-anya-sadbarana 
li. 22 ; tad-drgeh iL 26 ; tad-abhavat 
iL 25 ; tat-sannidhau iL 35 ; tad eva 
iii. 3 ; taj-jayat iii. 5 ; tad api iii. 8 ; 
tatpravibhaga iii. 17 ; tat salambaiiam 

iii. 20 ; tadgrahyaiii 21 j tat-samya- 
mat lii. 22; tad-gati iii. 28; tad- 
dharmaiii. 45 ; tad-vairagyat iii. 60 ; 
tat-kramayoh iii. 52 ; tad-vipaka iv. 8 ; 
tad-abhavab iv.ll ; tad apramanakam 

iv. 16; tad-uparagaiv. 17; tat-pra- 


bhob iv. 18 ; na tat si^bhasam iv.l9 ; 
tad-akara^apattau iv. 22 ; tad asam- 
kbyeya- iv. 24 ; tac-chidresu iv 27. 

2. tasya hetuh ii. 24 ; tasya vacakab 

i. 27 ; tasya^avisayl iii. 20 ; tasya 
bhumisu iii. 6 ; tasyapra 9 anta- lii. 10 ; 
tasya saptadha ii. 27 ; tasya^pi 
nirodhe i. 51. 

3. tasmin sati ii. 49. 

4. tayor vibbaktah panthah iv. 15. 

5. teantarayahi.SO; tepratiprasava- 
heyah ii. 10 ; te hladaparitapaphalab 

ii. 14 ; te samadhav upasargah iii. 
37 ; te vyakta-sOksmah iv. 13. 

6. ta eva sabqah samadhih i. 46. 

7. ifisam anaditvam iv. 10. 

8. From the stem sa, sa tu dirgha- 
kala- i. 14. 

tada, tada drastuh i. 3 ; tada viveka- 
nimnam iv. 26 ; tada sarva^avarana 
iv. 31 ; tada kim syat iv. 16. 
tanu, prasupta-tanu-vicchinna^udara- 
nam ii. 4 

tantra, eka-citta-tantram iv. 16. 
tapas, mantra-tapah-samadhi iv. 1 ; 
tapah-Bvadhyays-l9Vsrapranidhanam 
ii. 1 ; samtosa-tspah-svadhyaya ii. 32 ; 
a 9 uddhi-ksayat tapasah ii. 43, 
tapa, pari^ma-tapa ii. 16. 
taraka, tarakam sarva-visayam iii. 54. 
tara, tara-vynhaiii. 27. 
iavra, tlvra-samvegsnam i. 21. 
tatas, tato ’pi i. 22 ; tatah pratyak- 
cetana i. 29 ; tato dvandva._,aaabhi- 
ghatah ii. 48 ; tatah ksiyate ii. 52 ; 
tatab parama va 9 yata ii. 55 ; tatah 
punah 9 a]itoditau iii. 12 ; tatah pra- 
tibha iii. 36 ; tatah praka 9 a iu. 43 ; 
tato ’nimadi iii. 45 ; tato manojavi- 
tvam iii. 48 ; tatah pratipattih iii. 53 ; 
tatah kselrikavat iv. 3. 
tattva, paripamflikatvad vastu-tattvam 
iv. 14 ; eka-tattva.^bhyasah i. 32. 
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tatra, tatra sbhil^u i. 18 ; tabra uirabi- 
^yam i. 26 ; tabra 9abda^rtha- 
jnana-vikalpaih i. 42 ; i-baiiibhai^ 
tabra pT^ii& i. 48 ; tatra pi'abyaya^eka- 
ianata iii. 2 ; tatra dhySna-jam ana- 
$ayam iv. 6. 
tatha, tatha rodho i. 9, 
tu, sa tu dlrghakala i. 14 ; vtuana- 
bhedas tu iv. 3. 

tolya, tulyayos tatahpratipabbih iii. 53; 

tulya-pratyayau hi. 12. 
tula, laghu-tola iiL 42. 
tyags, vaira-tyagah ii. 35. 
traya, trayam ekabra iii. 4 ; paiinama- 
traya iii. 16; tiayam anbirangam iii. 
7. 

triTidha, trividhain ibaresam iv. 7. 

dargana, atma-darfana ii. 41 ; drg- 
darjana ii. 6 ; siddha-dargana iii. 32 ; 
vigesa-dargana iv. 25; bhranti-dai'- 
gana 1. 30. 

divya, divyam grotram iii. 41. 
dipti, jhana-dipti ii. 28. 
dirgha, dirgha-soksma ii. 50 ; dirgha- 
kala i. 14. 

dubdiha, heyam duhkham ii. 16 ; duh- 
kham eva aaryam iL 16 ; duhkha^a- 
jnSna^^anta-phalah ii. 34; aguci- 
duhkba^aaatmasu li. 5 ; sukha-duh- 
kha-punya^apunya-viaayaiiam i. 33 ; 
duhkha^nugayl dvesah h. 8 ; duh- 
kba-daurmanasya i. 31 ; samskara- 
duUdhaih li. 15. 
drk, drg-dargana ii. 6. 
dydha, dr^a-bhOmihL 14. 
dygi, tad drgeh kaivalyam li. 25 ; drgi- 
matraii. 20. 

drgya, drastr-d^ya ii. 17, iv. 23 ; tad- 
artha eva drgyasya^iiua li. 21 ; 
apavaiga.^rtbam drgyam li. 18 ; 
oitba^^tara-drgye iv. 21. 
dggyatva, abh&sam dggyabvat iv. 19. 


drgta, di-sia..>di‘sta ii. 12 ; di'sta^an,u- 
gravika i. 16. 
devata, iata-devata ii 44. 
dega, dega-bandhagcittasyaiii 1 ; dega- 
kala-samkhyabhihii. 50 ; jabi-laksana- 
de^ih iii. 53 ; jati-dega-kala-vyavahi- 
tauam iv. 9; jati-dega-killa-samaya 
11. 31. 

doga, dosa-blja-ksaye iii. 50. 
daurmanasya, i. 31. 
drastr, drasir-di-gyayob ii. 17, iv. 23 ; 
drasta drgimabrab li. 20; tada dra- 
sbuh svai’Qpe Vasthanam i. 8. 
dvandva, dvandva....anabhigbabah ii. 
48. 

dvesa, raga-dvesa^abhinivega li. 3 ; 
duhkha^anugayt dvesah li. 8. 

dharma, 1. external aspect, dhar- 
ma^anupEti dharmi ui. 14 ; dhai-ma- 
laksana^avastha iii. 13 ; kaya-sampat 
tad-dharjjia^,.aiiabhigh&tag ca iii. 45 ; 
adhra-bhedad dharmOigam iv. 12. 

2. \1momhU\ thing, dharma-meghah 
samadhib iv. 29. 

dhannin, dhaniia..^upatl dharmi iii. 
14. 

dharana, dega-bandhag cittasya dhai'- 
aga iii. 1 ; dharaga-dhyana-samadhi 
ii. 29 ; dbaranHsu ca yogyata mana- 
sab ii. 53. 

dbyaoa, tatra pratyaya^^ekatanata 
dhyanam iii. 2 ; -dhyana-samadhayo 
ii. 29 ; dhyana-heyas tad-vrttayah 
ii 11 ; yatha^bhimata-dhyanad va 
i 38 ; dhyan^am anagayam iv. 6. 
dbruva, dhruve tad-gati iii 28. 

SB, na ca tat salambanam iii 20 ; na 
ca_eka-citta-tantram ii 16; na tat 
svabhasam iv. 19. 
nagi», nastam apy anaatem ii. 22. 
na<^ kamw-nadyam iii 31. 
nabbi, nabhi-cakre hi. 29. 
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ni^a, nitya-9uci-sukha^atina-khyati 

ii. 5. 

nityatva, ayiso nilyatvat iv. 10. 
nidra, abhava-piatyaya^alambana vit- 
tir nidra i. 10 ; nidra-smrtayah i 6 ; 
svapna-nidra-jnana^alambanami.38. 
nibandbanm, sthiti-nibandbani i. 35. 
nimitta, nimittam aprayojakam iv. 3.' 
nimna, viTeka-mmnam iv. 26. 
niyama, yama-niyama- ii 29 ; fauca- 
samtosa - tapah - svadhyaya -igvarajjra- 
nidhanani niyamah ii. 32. 
niratigaya, nirati^ayam sai'vajnabljam 
i. 25. 

mrupakrama, sopakramam nirupakra- 
mam ca karma iii. 22. 
nirodlia, yoga^citta-vrtti-nirodhab i.2; 
abhyasa-vau'agyabhyarii tan^niro- 
dfaah i. 12 ; tasya^api nirodhe sarva- 
nirodhan nirbljab samadhih i. 51 ; 
vyuttbana-nirodba-samskarayorabbi- 
bbava-pTadurbbavau mrodba-ksana- 
citta^anvayo nirodbapannamah iii. 9. 
mrgrabya, aparanta-nirgrabyah kra- 
mab It. 33. 

nirbija, sarva-nirodban nirbljab sama- 
dbib i. 51 ; tad api babirangam nu'- 
bijasya iii. 8. 

nirbhasa, artba-matra-nirbbasam i. 43, 

iii. 3. 

nirmana, mrmana-cittani iv. 4. 
nirvicara, savicara nirvicara ca soksma- 
viaaya i. 44 ; nirvicara-vai9aradye 
’dbyatmaprasadab i. 47. 
nirvitarka,smrti-pari9uddbau svarupa- 
9linya^iva^^artbamatra-nirbha8anir- 
vitarka i. 43. 

nivrtti, pipasa-nivrtti iii. 30; kle9a- 
karma-nivrttih iv. 30; atma-bbava- 
bbavana-nivrttih iv. 25. 
nairantarya, dlrgbakala-nairantarya- 
i. 14. 

nyasa, aloka-nyasat lii. 25. 


panka, jala-panka-kantaka iii. 39. 
pa&ca, panoa kle9ah ii. 3. 
paScataya, vrttayah paneatayyab i 5. 
panthan, vibbaktah pantbab iv. 15. 
para, 1. other, cittam api para^artbam 

iv. 24 ; bbogab para^artbatvEt iii. 
35 ; para-9anra^ave9ah lii. 38 ; para- 
citta-jnanani lii. 19 ; parair asamsar- 
gahii 40; 

2 . Mff/ier, tat iiarain [vairagyam] i. 16. 
parama,paramava9yata ii. 55 ; parama- 
mabattva^anta i. 40. 
paramapu, paramanu-paramamabattva 
1 . 40. 

parinama, dbarma-Iakaana^avastba- 
parinama in. 13 ; parinama-traya 
lii. 16 ; parinama-krama iv. 32 ; 
krama._,anyatvarii parinfima^any- 
atve betub iii. 15 ; parinSma^apa- 
lanta i^. 33 ; parinama-tapa-samska- 
raih u. 15 ; jaty-antara-panii5ma 
IV. 2 ; parinama_ekatvad vastu- 
tattvam iv. 14 ; cittasya^ekagrata- 
parinamab m. 12 ; mrodba-paripama 
ill. 9; samadbi-parinama lii. 11. 
pantapa, hlada-paritapa ii. 14. 
pandpsta, samkbyabbih paridrsta ii. 
50. 

panguddhi, smrti-pari9uddhi i. 43. 
paryavasana, aiinga-paryavasanam i. 
45. 

parvan, guna-parvani li. 19. 
pipasa, ksut-pipasa iii. 30. 
pimya, punya^apunya i. 33, ii. 14. 
punar, tatab punab 9antoditau in, 12 ; 

punar anistaprasangat in. 51. 
piirusa, aattva-purusayor atyanta- 
samkTrnayob lii. 35 ; tat-prabbob 
purusasya iv. 18 ; sattva-purusa^n- 
yata-khyatimatra iii. 49 ; purusa- 
khyater guna-vEitranyam i. 16 ; 
sva^artha-samyamat purusa-jnanam 
ui. 35 ; puraBa^rtba-9Qnyam iv. 34; 
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sattva-purusayoh fuddhi-samye kai- 
valyam iii. 55; purusa-vijesaiyvarnh 
1. 24. 

purva, abhyasa-pttrrah i. 18 ; antaran- 
gam pOrvebhyah iii. 7 ; ptlrva-jati 
iii. 18 ; pUrvesam api guruh i. 
26. 

purvaka, prajfia-pnrvaka i. 20 ; luoha- 
purvakah ii. 34. 

prakaga, praluiya-kriya-sthiti ii. 18 , 
caksuh-prakaya iu. 21; prakaya^ava- 
rana-ksaya ii. 52, iii. 43. 
prakrti, prakrty-apQiat iv. 2 ; prakrti- 
nam varana-bhedas iv. 3. 

Prairtilaya, bhavapratyayo Videha- 
Prakrtilayanam i. 19. 
pracara, pracara-saiuvedaTiac ca iii. 38. 
pracchardana, i. 34. 
prajn&, samadhi-prajiia i. 20 ; pianta- 
bhQmih prajna ii. 27 , pra 3 iiri._^alokah 

iii. 6 ; rtambhara tatra prajna i. 48 ; 
yruta^anumana-prajflabhyam i. 49. 

pranava, vacakah prapavali i. 27. 
pranidhana, lyvara-pranidhana i. 23, 
li. 1, ii. 32, 11. 45. 
prati, krta^ai-thaiii prati li. 22. 
pratipakaa, pratipaksa-bbavanam ii. 
33, 34. 

pratipatti, anavacchedat tulyayos ta- 
tab pratipattib iii. 53. 
pratiprasava, gunrniam pratiprasavah 

iv. 34 ; pratiprasavabeyEh ii. 10. 
pratibandhm, anya-saiiiskara-prati- 

bandbl i. 50. 

pratiyogin, ksana-pi.atiyogi iv 33 
pratisedha, tat-pratisedba._artham i. 
32. 

pratistha, a-t.idrupa-pratistbam i. 8 ; 
abinsa-pr'’ li. 35; satya-pr® ii 36, 
asteya-pr® li 37 ; brahma-caiya-pr® 
n. 38 , kaivalyam svarnpa-pratiatha 
va citiyaktih iv. 34. 
pratyak, pratyak-cetana i. 29. 


ih the Sutras 

pratyakfa, pratyaksa^.^uniruia i. 7 
pratyays, yabda„aitha-pratyayanain 

iii. 17 ; pratyaya._.aviyesa in 35 ; 
bhava-pratyaya i. 19 ; yuddbo 'pi 
pratyaya^^anupayyab u. 20; piatya- 
ya._,antarani samskarebbyab iv. 27 ; 
pratyayasya para-citta-jiirinam iii. 
19 ; yantoditau tuiyapratyayau cit- 
tasya lii. 12 ; virama-pratyaya L 18 ; 
abhava-pratyaya i. 10 ; prafcyaya._, 
ekatanata iii. 2. 

pratyabara, pratyahara-dbarana ii. 
29; svavisaya.^asamprayoge eittasy.i 
svarOpa^nnukara iv.'i^indriyrinfim 
pratyaharah ii. 54. 
pradbana, pradhana-jayay ca iii. 48. 
pramana, pramnna-vipaiyaya- i. 6 : 
pratyaksa^anumrma^agauinh pra- 
nianani i 7. 

pramada, sam 5 aya-pramada.^alasya- 
i. 30. 

prayatna, prayatna-yaitbilya ii. 47. 
prayojaka, pi-ayojakam cittam ekam 

iv. 5. 

pravibbaga, tat-pravibbaga-samyamat 
iii. 17. 

pravrtti, visayavati pravrttih iv. 5 ; 
pravrtty-5loka-ny.1sat iii 25; pra- 
vrtti-bbede prayojakam cittam ekam 
anekesam iv. 5. 

prayanta, prayanta-vubita iii. 10. 
prayvasa, yvasa-prayvasa i. 31, ii. 
49. 

prasarnkbyana, prasamkhyane ’pi 
akusidasya iv. 29. 
prasanga, anista-prasangat iii. 51. 
prasada, adbyatma-prasada i. 47 
prasupta, prasupta-tami-viccbinna^ 
udarrmam ii. 4. 

pragbbara, kaivalya-pr.'lgbhai'am iv. 

21 . 

prana, praccbai dana-vidharanabby:iiii 
pranasya i. 34. 
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pranSyoma, prOnay&ma-pratyaliilra- ii. 
29. 

pratibha, pratibhad va sarvam iii. 33 ; 

prat;ibha-9ravana- iii. 36. 
pradUB, pradur-bhavah iii. 3, 46. 
pranta, pranta-bhQmih pnyna ii. 27. 

phola, duhkba^^uana._^aiiia-phalali 

ii. 34 ; hlada-paritapa-phalah ii. 14 , 
kriya-phala^afrayatvam iL36; hetii- 
phala.^a9raya.^alambanaih iv. 11. 

bandha, de^a-bandha; cittaaya iiL 1 . 

bandha-kaiana-^aithilyat iiL 38. 
bala, rapa-lavanya-bala-vajrasambana- 
natvani iii. 46 ; maitrl-adisu balaui 

iii. 23 ; balesu hasti-bala.^adTm iiL 
24. 

babir-akalpitft, bahirakalpita vrttih 

iii. 43. 

bahiranga,bahirafigam nii'bljasya iiL 8. 
badbana, Titarka-badbane pratipaksa' 
bhavanam ii. 33. 

bahya, bJhya^abhyantara ii. 60, 61. 
bija, do<3a-bij<i-ksaye hi. 50 ; sarvajha- 
bxjam i. 25. 

buddhi, buddhibuddher atiprasangah 

iv. 21 ; sva-buddhi-samvedanam iv. 

22 . 

brabmacarya, asteya-brabmacarya- h. 
30 ; brahmacarj^a-pratisthayam vii- 
ya-labhah ii 38. 

bbava, bbava-pratyaya i. 19. 
bbava, atma-bhava-bliavana iv. 26; 
fMrva-bbava^adbisthatrtvam iiL 49 ; 
vikarana-bbavah ui. 48 ; pradur- 
bbavah iiL 46. 

bbavana, pratipaksa-bbavanam ii. 33- 
34 ; tad-artba-bbavanam i. 28. 
bbavana, bhavanata9 citta-prasadanam 

i. 33 ; atma-bbava-bbavana iv. 26 ; 
samadbi-bbavana.^artbab ii. 2. 
bbuvana, bbuvana-jiianain iii. 26. 
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bbuta, 1. dement, bhata._4ndriya ii. 
18, iii. 13 ; bbota-jayah iii. 44. 

2 . creature, sarva-bbata-ruta iii. 17. 
8 . parUdple in avisayibbotatvat hi. 
20 . 

bbumi, drdha-bhOmih i. 14; pranta- 
bbomib li. 27 ; tasya bbamisu vini- 
yogab iii. 6; alabdhabhOmikatva 
L 30. 

bbeda, adbva-bhedat iv. 12 ; pravrtti- 
bbede iv. 5 ; citta-bbedat iv. 15 , 
prakrtmam varana-bbedab iv. 3. 
bboga, jaty-ayur-bbogab ii. 13 ; bbo- 
ga^apavarga ii. 18; pratyaya._.avi- 
9680 bbogab iii. 35. 
bbanma, sarva-bbauma mabavratam 

ii. 31. 

bbranti, bbranti>dar9ana L 30. 

ma^i, abbijatasyawiva maiieb i. 41. 
madbya, xnrdu-madhya^adhimati’a 
i. 22, ii. 34. 

manas, mano-javitvam iii. 48; mana- 
sab stbiti i. 35 ; yogyata manasab h. 
5S. 

mantra, osadbi-mantra-tapab iv. 1. 
mala, avarana-mala iv. 31. 
mabant, maba-videba lii. 43; maba- 
vratam ii. 31. 

matra, artba-matra i. 43, iii. 3 ; dr9i- 
matra ii. 20 ; anyata-kbyati-matra 

iii. 49 ; asmita-matra iv. 4 ; lihga- 
matra ii. 19. 

mitbya, mitbya-jhanam i. 8. 
mudita, maitrl-karuna-mudita^upek- 
sanam i. 33. 

murdban, mOrdba-jyotisi hi. 32. 
mula, kle9amalah kai'ma9aya ii. 12 ; 

sati male tad-vipakab ii. 13. 
mrdu, mrdu-madhya^adhimatra i. 22, 
h. 34. 

megba, dbarma-megbah samadbili iv. 
29. 
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maitii, maitil-kanuiarmadita^upek- 
ssnom i S3 ; maitrr^adisu balani 
iiL 23. 

moba, lobha-krodha'mohah ii. 34. 

yatna, tabs sthitau yaino 'bhyQaah 

i. 13. 

yatbS, yatha.^bhimata dhyanad v& L 
89. 

yama, yama-niyama- ii. 29 ; ahinsfi- 
satya^^asteya - brahmacaiya.^apari- 
graba yainab ii. 30. 
yoga, yoga^nufaaanam i. 1 ; jog&q 
citta-Trtti-nirodhah i. 2 ; kriya- 
yogah iL 1 ; yoga^anga^^us^a- 
nat iL 28. 

yogin, agukla^kronam yoginas iv. 7. 
yogyata, yogyaia manasah iL 63. 
yogyatva, atma-dar^ana-yogyatrani ca 
iL41. ‘ 

ratna, sarva-ratna._.upaBtbaiiam iL 37. 
rasa, Bva-rasa-vahl li. 9. 
rftga, sukha^nu 9 ayiragah iL 7 ; raga- 
dvesa._.abhimTe 9 ah panca kle 9 ab ii. 
3 ; yita-iSga-yisayam i. 37. 
rupa, kaya-rOpa-samyamat iii. 21 ; 
rQpa-lavanya-bala iiL 46 ; sTa-rGpa- 
pratistha iv. 34 ; 9ya-rapa-9anyam 
iya hi. 3 ; sva-rttpa^anukara iya iL 
54 ; sva-rttpa^upalabdhi-samyogah 

ii. 23 ; a-tadrapa-pratistbam i. 8 ; 
yitarka-yica]s.^aan da^^asmita - rUpa 
L 17. 

rupatva, eka-rQpatvat ir. 9. 


laksana, dhanna-lakaana_svastba iiL 
13 ; jati-laksana-de^aih iii. 63. 


laghu, lagbu'tQla iii. 42. 
l&bba, ylrya-labba ii. 38; sukhadabbah 
iL 42. 

lavanya, rtkpa-layanya>bala iii. 46. 

48 [»«•• ii] 


lings, liiiga*matram iL 19. < 

lobba, lobha-krodba-mohah ii. 34. 

yajra, vajra-sambananatya iii. 46. 
vat, kaetrika-yai iv. 3 ; kle^a-yat iv. 
28 . 

varans, prakrtxnam vaiana-bbedab iv. 
8 . ‘ 

vsQikBfa, paramamabattva^anto ’sya 
ya(iksrah i. 40 ; ya 9 ikara-saihjn& L 
16. 

vssta, vastu jnata._^jn&tain ir. 17; 
vastu- 9 anyo vikalpab i. 9 ; vastu- 
samye cittabbedat iv. 15 ; parinama^ 
ekatvad vastu-tattvam iv. 14 ; eka- 
citta-tantram vastu iv. 16. 
va, I^vara-pranidbanadvai. 23 ; vidba- 
ranabbyam va i. 34 ; visayavati va 
L 36 ; vipoka va i 36 ; visayaih va 
L 37 ; alambanam va i. 38 ; dbyanad 
va i. 39 ; aristebbyo va hi. 33 ; prS* 
bbbad va lii. 83 ; sva-rDpa-pististba 
va iv. 84. 

vaoaka, tasya vacakab pranavab L 27. 
vartts, -asvada-vartta lii. 36. 

VBsana, abbivyaktir vasananam iv. 8 ; 

asamkbyeya-ya3anabbi9 iv. 24. 
vgMta, pra 9 anta-vabita iii. 10. 
yabin, Bva-rasa-vabl ii. 9. 
vikarapa, yikarapa-bbavsb iii. 48. 
nkalpa, pramana-riparyaya-vikalpa- 
nidra-sm^yah i. 6 ; 9 abda-jDana.^ 
auupatl ya 8 tu- 9 anyo vikalpab i. 9 ; 
9 abda_SX'tha-jnana-vikalpaih sam- 
kirna savitarka samapattib i. 42. 
nksepa, citta-viksepa i. 30 ; viksepa- 
sababbuvah i. 31. 

yicara, vitarka-vicara^ananda.^asjuita 
L 17. 

vicchixma, prasupta-tanu-viccbinna ii. 
4. 

viocbeda, gati-viccbeda ii. 49. 
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vit^ka, 1. ddiberation \upm coarse ob- 
jects'], vitarka-vicaras^nanda- i. 17. 
2. perverse consideration, vitarka 
hihsadayah krta-karita^anumoditah 
ii. 34 ; vitarka-badhane pratipaksa- 
bhavanam ii. 33. 

Titrsna, visaya-vitrsnasya i. 16. 
Videha, Videha-Prakrtilayanam i. 19 ; 
babir-akalpita vrttir mabavideha iii. 
43. 

yidvans, viduso ’pi ii. 9. 

Tidharana, pracchardana-vidharana- 
bhyarii i. 34. 

Timyoga, bhnmisu viniyogah iii 6. 
vimvrtti, bhaviina-vmivrttih iv. 26. 
viparyaya, pramana - viparyaya - vikal- 
pa- 1. 6 ; viparyayo mithyajnanam 
atadrflpapratistham i 8. 
vipfika, kle^a - kaima - vipaka^apa- 
lamrstah i. 24 ; sati male tad-vipako 
jaty-ayur-bhogali ii. 13 , vipaka^ 
anugunanam . . vasanaiiam iv 8 
viprakrata, vipiabrsta-jiianam m. 
25. 

yibhakta, vibhaktah panthah iv 15. 
vir&ma, virama ■ pratyaya^abhyasa- 
purvah i. 18. 

virodha, guna-vrtti-viradbac ca li. 15. 
viveka, viveka-nimnam kaivalya-prag- 
bharam cittam iv 26 ; viveka-khyati 
ii 26, li 28, iv. 29 ; viveka-jam 
jnanam lii. 54 ; viveka-jam dhyanam 
111. 52. 

Tivekin, duhkham eva sarvam vive- 
kinah li. 15. 

vi^esa, 1. the particular, purusa-vi9esa 

1. 24; vifesa^arthatvat i. 49; vi- 
9esa.^avi5esa ii. 19. 

2. the distinction, tato ’pi vi9esah i. 
22 , vi9esa-dar9inah iv. 25. 

vigoka, vi9okri va jyotismati i. 36. 
visaya, anubhuta-visaya 1. 11 ; visaya- 
vitrsnasya i. 15 ; sva-visaya^asaiii- 


prayoge cittasya ii. 64 ; tarakam 
aarva - vifiayam sarvatha-visayam 
akramam ceti vivekajam jnanam iii. 
64 ; prajnabhyam anya-visayE i. 49 ; 
savicara nirvicara ca sQksma-visaya 
i. 44 ; apunya-visayanEm i. 33 ; 
bEhya^bbyantara-visaya iL 61 ; 
vltarEga-visayam i. 37. 
visayatva, saksma-visayatvam ca.^ 
alinga-paryavasEnam i. 46. 
visayavant, visayavati vE pravrttib i. 
35. ’ 

vita, vitarEga-visayam i. 37. 
virya, 9raddba-virya-smi-ti-samadbi- 
prajnE i. 20 ; brahmacarya-pratistbE- 
yam virya-lsbbah ii. 38. 
vrtti, yoga9 eitta-vrtti-nirodbab i. 2 ; 
vrttayah paucatay yab klista^aklistEb 
i. 5 [the list forms the next sUtra]; 
vrttir nidra i. 10 ; sada jnata9 citta- 
vrttayas tat-prabhob purusasya^apa- 
rinEmitvat iv. 18 ; vrtti-sarQpyam 
i. 4 ; guna-vitti-virodhac ca ii. 15 ; 
baby a^abbyantai a-stambha- vr ttib li. 
60 ; dhyana-lieyas tad-vrttayab ii. 11; 
ksTna-vrtteh i. 41 ; babir-akalpitE 
vrttih lii. 43. 

vedana, vedana^adar9a.^asvSda- iii. 36. 
vedaniya, janma-vedanlyab ii. 12. 
vaitrsnya, guna-vaitrsnyam i. 16. 
vaira, vEira-tyEgah ii. 35. 
vairagya, drsta^aiiu9ravika-visaya- 
vitrsnasya va9lkarasamjna vairEgyam 
i. 15; abbyEsa-vairEg} Ebhyam i. 12; 
tad-vEirEgyad api dosa-blja-ksaye 
kEivalyam iu. 50. 

vaiQaradya, niivicara-vEifEradye i 47. 
vyakta, vyakta-sQksmEh iv. IS. 
vyapade^ya, a-vyapade9ya in. 14. 
vyavahita, kala-vyavahita iv. 9 , sQks- 
ma-vyavabita in. 25. 
vyakbyata, paiinaniE vyakbyEtEb iii. 
13 ; soksma-visaya vyukliyEtE i. 44. 
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vyadhi, vyadhi-styana i. 30. 
Tyutthana, vyutthana-nirodha iii. 9 ; 

vyutthane siddhayah iiL 37. 
vyuha, tara-vyUha iii. 27 ; kaya-vyOha 
iii 29. 

vrata, maha-yratam iL 31. 

Qakti, syarapa-pratistha ya citi^aktih 
IV. 34 ; sva-svami-faktyoh ii. 23 ; 
tad-grahya*9akti iii. 21 ; drg-dar^na- 
9aki:i ii. 6. 

gabda, gabda^artha-jnana i. 42; ^ab- 
da^^tha-pratyayanam hi. 17 ; ^abda- 
juana^anupatT i. 9. 
garira, para-9arira^ave9ah iii. 38. 
ganta, 9anta^udita uL 12 aod 14. 
gila, prakaga-kriya-stbih-gilam ii. 18. 
giioi, nitya-9uci-sukha.^atma-khyati ii 5. 
guddha, drasta drgimatrab guddho ’pi 
li 20. 

guddhi, guddhhksaye li. 28 ; aattva- 
guddhi h. 41 ; guddhi-samye kaival' 
yam hi. 35. 

gunya, svarapa-gunya^iva i 43, iii. 3 ; 
vastu-gQnyai.O; purusa^rtha-gunya 
iv. 34. 

gesa, samskara-gesa i 18. 
gaithilya, bandha-karana-cailhilyat hi. 

38 ; prayatna-gaithilya ii, 47. 
gaiica, gauca-samtosa- li. 32 ; gaucat 
sva^anga-jugupsa ii 40. 
graddba, graddha-vlrya-smrti-saiaadhi- 
prajha i. 20. 

gravana, pratibha-giavana-yedana- hi 
36. ’ 

gruta, gruta^jmumana i. 49. 
grotra, grotra^akagayohiii.41 ; divyam 
grotram lii. 41. 

gyasa, gvasa-pragvasa i. 31, ii 49. 

sa, sa tu dlighakala- i 14. 
samyama, trayam ekatra samyamah 
ih. 4 ; parinilma-traya-samyam&t hi 
16 ; tat-pravibhaga-samyamat iii 17 ; 


kaya-rQpa-samyamat iii. 21 ; kaikna 
l^t-aamyamat iii 22 ; sQrye sam- 
yamat hi 26; sya.^artha-samyamat 

iii. 35 ; sambandha-samyamat iu. 41, 
lii 42 ; artbayattva-samyamat iii 44, 
lii. 47 ; ksana-tat-kramayoh sam- 
yamat iii. 52. 

samyoga, samyogo heya-hetuh ii 17 ; 
upalabdhi-betu-samyogah li. 23 ; 
samyoga^abhaya li. 25 ; ista-deyata- 
samprayoga ii 44. 
samvid, citta-samvit hi. 34. 
samvega, tiyra-samveganam i 21. 
samvedana, pracara-sahiyedanac ca hi. 

38 ; Bva-buddbi-samvedanam iv. 22. 
saihgaya, styana-samgaya-pramada i. 
30. 

aamakara, parinama-tapa-samskara- 
dubkbaih h. 15 , pratyaya^antaram 
samskarebbyah iv. 27 ; taj-jab sam* 
skaro ’nyasamskara-pratibandhl i 
50; smrti-samskarayor ekarQpatvat 

iv. 9 ; nirodba-samskarayor abhi- 
bhava-pradui-bhavau ih 9 ; praganta- 
vahita samskarat iii. 10 ; samskara- 
gesa L 18 ; samskara-sEksat hi. 18. 

Bamhatyakantva, parartbam samhat- 
yakaritvat iv. 24. 

Bamhananatya, yajra-sambananatvani 
ih. 46. 

samkara, adhyasat samkarah ui. 17 ; 

smrti-samkarag ca iv. 21. 
samkirna, vikalpBib samkirna i 42 ; 

atyaiita._^-saiiiklrna iii. 35. 
samkhya, dega-kala-samkhyabhih h. 
60. 

sahga, sahga-smaya^karanam ih. 51 ; 
a-sanga ih. 39. 

samgrbitatva, hetu-phala-agraya-alam- 
banBih samgrhltatvat iv. 11. 
samjSa, vagikara-samjha vairagyam 
i. 15. 

sati, tasmin sati ii 49 ; sati male h. 13. 
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B&tk&ra, nllirantaTya-satkaTa^.^^yit<L 

i. 14. 

sattva, sattva-9uddhi ii. 41 ; sattva- 
purusayoh 9uddhi-saniye kaivalyam 
iii. 65 ; sattva-purusa-anyata-khyati- 
mfitra iii. 49 ; sattva-purusayor 
atyanta-samklrnayoh iii. 35. 

satya, ahinsa-satya li. 30 ; satya-prati- 
sthayam ii. 36. 

aada, sada jnata9 oitta-vrttayah iv. 18. 

sant, sati : see sati. 

samtosa, 9auca-samtosa-tapah- ii. 32; 
samtosad anuttamah sukhalabhah 

ii. 42. 

sammdhi, tt-sammdhau vaira-tyagah 
ii. 35. 

saptadM, tasyasaptadha prantabhomih 
prajna ii 27. 

aabija, sabljah samadbib i. 46. 

samaya, jati'de9a-kala-samaya ii. 31 ; 
eka-samaye ca^ubbaya^anavadhar- 
anam iv. 20. 

samfidhi, tad eva^artbamatranir- 
bbasaiii svai'Qpa9unyam iva samadbib 
iu. 3 ; sabTjab samadbib i. 46 ; nir- 
bljah samadbib i. 51 ; dbarana- 
dbyana-samadbayab ii. 29 ; 9raddba- 
vlrya-smrti-samadbi-prajfla i. 20 ; 
samadbi-siddbi ii. 45,iv.l ; samadbi- 
parinama iii. 11 ; samadbi-bbava- 
na^artbah ii. 2 ; te samadbav upa- 
sargab iii. 37 ; dbarma-megbab sama- 
dbib iv. 29. 

samana, samana-jayat iii. 40. 

samapatti, tatstba-tadanjanata sama- 
pattib 1. 41 ; lagbu-tola-samapatteb 
ill. 42 ; savitarka samapattih, i. 42 ; 
Ananta-samapattibbyam li. 47. 

samapti, parmama-krama-samaptibiv. 
32. 

sampad, kaya-sampat iii. 45, 46. 

samprajfiata, vitarka . . . samprajna- 
tab 1. 17. 
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sambandha, sambandba-samyamat iii. 

41, 42. 

sambodha, janma-katbamta-sambodba 

ii. 39. 

sarva, sarva-jSa i. 25 ; sarva-jnatrtvam 

iii. 49 ; sarva-visayam iii. 64 ; cittam 
sarva^^tbam iv. 13 ; sarva^rthata 

iii. 11 ; sarva-bbavaiii. 49 ; dubkham 
eva sarvam ii. 15 ; sarva^avarana- 
mala iv. 31 ; sarva-nirodbat i. 51 ; 
pratibbad va sarvam iii. 33 ; sarva- 
ratna.^upastbanam ii. 37 ; sarva- 
bbota-ruta iii. 17. 

sarvatha, sarva-visayam sarvatba 
visayam akramam Iii. 54 ; sarvatba 
viveka-kbyateb iv. 29. 
savioara, savicara . . . soksmavisaya 
1. 44. 

savitarka, savitarka samapattih i. 42. 
sahabhu, viksepa-sababhuvah i. 31. 
saksat, Bamskara-s° iu. 18. 
sadharanatva, tad-anya-sadh° ii, 22. 
sSmya, 9 uddhi-samye kaivalyam lii. 55; 

vastu-samye IV. 16. 
sarupya, vrtti-sarupyam i. 4. 
sarvabbauma, sarvabhauma mabavra- 
tam ii. 31. 

salambana, tat salambanam iii. 20. 
siddha, siddba-dar9anam iii. 32. 
siddbi, kaya— iudriya-siddhih iL 43 ; 
vyutthane siddhib lii. 37 ; samadhi- 
siddbib ii.45 ; samadhi-j^ siddbayah 

iv. 1. 

siikba, sukha— anu9ayi ragah ii. 7 ; 
nitya-9uci-sukha-atma-khyatib ii. 5 ; 
sthira-sukbam asanam ii. 46 ; sukba- 
duUha-punya-apunya-visayanam i. 
33 ; anuttamah sukba-labhah ii. 

42. 

Bfiksma, vyakta-sOksma gupatmanah 
iv. 13; snksma-vyavabita- iiL 25; 
dTrgha-saksmah li. 50 ; pratiprasava- 
heyah sQksmah ii. 10 ; soksmavisaya 
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i. 44; saksma-virayatram ca L 45; 
STarapa-sQksma-anyaya- iii. 44. 
surya, sQiye samyamat iii. 26. 
Bopakramai sopakxamam nirupakra- 
inaiii ca kanna iii. 22. 
aauinanasya, 9uddhi-sail°-ekagTya ii 
41. 

stambba, ^akti-stambhe iii. 21 ; abhy- 
a]itara-Bt°-vrttih ii. 60. 
styana, vyadhi-st°-3am(aya- i. 30. 
stha, tat-stha-tadanjanata i. 41. 
sthanin, sth°-upanimaiitrane iii. 51. 
8tliiti,prak&fa'kriya-sthitiii. 18; tatia 
sthitau yatno ’bhyaaah L 13 ; man- 
asabsthiti-nibandhani i. 35. 
sthira, sth°-sakham asanam ii. 46. 
Bthula, Bth°-syarapa-6Qksma- iii. 44. 
Bthairya, apangraha-sthairye ii. 39 ; 

koima-nadyam stbaiiyam iii. 31. 
amaya, saaga-sm°-akaranai]x iii. 51. 
smTti, anubhota-yisaya^asampramo- 
sah smitih i. 11 : -yikalpa-nidrS- 
smrtayah i. 6 ; 5raddha-ylrya-smrti- 
samadhi-prajna i. 20 ; smrh-saihska- 
rayor ekarapatyat iy. 9 ; smrti-paii- 
9uddhau L 43; smrti-sainkara9 ca 
iy. 21. 

syat, tada kim Byat iy. 16. 
sya, sya-syami-9aktyah ii. 23 ; sya^.^- 
ga ii 40; tapah-syadhyaya^i9yara- 
pranidhanani ii. 32 ; syadhyEyad isU- 
deyata ii. 44; sya..^artha-8aiiiyamat 
iii. 36; sya-buddhi-samvedanam iy. 


in the Sutrots 

22; na tat sya^bhasaija dr9yatvat 
iy. 19 ; sya-rasa-yahl ii. 9 ; sya-rOpa, 
see by itself: sya-yisaya^asampra- 
yoge ii. 64. 

syapna, By°-nidra-jnana.^lambanam 

i. 38. 

Byarupa, sthala-syarOpa-saksma- iiL 
44; syarOpa^upalabdhi-hetuh sam- 
yogahii.23; svarapa-pratisthayaiy. 
34; citta-syarapa^nukaraiyaiL54; 
BvarQpa-9Qnya^ya i. 43 ; syarOpa- 
90nyam iya iii. 3 ; tada syarQpa^ya- 
Bthanam i. 3 ; ayarnpato ’aty adbya- 
bhedat iy. 12 ; grahana-syarupa_as- 
mita iii. 47. 

syamin, sya-syami-9aktyoh ii 23. 

hana, samyoga.^bhayo hanam ii. 25 ; 
yiveka-khyatir ayiplava bana^upa- 
yab ii. 26 ; hanam esam kle9ayat 
iy. 28. 

hiitaa, yitarka hiosa^adayah ii 84. 
hrdaya, brdaye citta-samyit iii. 84. 
betu, hetu-pbala^a9raya iv. 11 ; kra- 
ma^anyatvam parinama^anyatye 
betuh ui. 15 ; upalabdbi-hetu-sani- 
yogah ii. 23; tasya^hetur ayidya 

ii. 24; samyogo beya-betuh ii. 17. 
hetatya, apunya-hetutvat iL 14. 
heya, samyogo beya-betuh ii. 17 ; pra- 

tipiasaya-heyab u. 10; dhyana-heyah 
ii. 11 ; heyam duhkbam ii. 16. 
blada, blada-paritapa-phalah ii. 14. 
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^mkhya philosophy. By VijfiMia-Bbilahu. Edited m Sanskrit [Roman letters] by 
Professor Richabd Gabbb, IFmversity of Tfibingen, Germany. 1895. Pages, 210. 
Royal 8“ Pnce, 85. 

S&nkhya is dualistic. It recognizes souls and primeval matter, but not God. Vijfiana, 
however, is a pronounced theist But m spite of his distortions of the ongmal system, 
bis Commentary (about 1550 A D ) is the fullest source that we have for a knowledge 
of the Sankhya system, and one of the most important (Garbe’s Preface). Garbe studied 
the whole work with BhSgavata Acharya in Benares. German translation by Garbe, 
Leipzig, 1889, Brockhaus. Partial English version in J. R. Ballantyne’s The SSnkbya 
Aphorisms of Kapila, London, 1885, Triibner. 

Volume 3. Buddhism In Trsnskitlons. Passages selected from the Buddhist sacred books, 
and translated from the ongmal Pali mto English, by Henrt Ci.ARKn Warren, late 
of Cambndge, Massachusetts. 1896. Eighth issue, 1922. Pages, 522. Royal 8°. 
Price, S3 Frehxed is a beautiful photogravure of a Gandh&ra Buddha. 

The seventh issue, 1922, is an abridged one, a reprmt of the first part, the legendary 
life of Buddha With photogravure. Pamphlet Pages, 136. Price, 81. 

Buddhism portrayed in the words of the Buddhists themselves. The hfe of Buddha 
(a beautiful narrative), his teachings, and his monastic order form the substance of this 
work. The Pah passage, done mto vigorous Enghsh and accurately rendered, are 
chosen with such broad and learned circumspection that they make a systematically 
complete presentation of their difficult subject Warren's material is drawn straight 
from the fountam-head. It is this fact that has given to bis work an abidmg importance 
and value. It has been highly praised by competent judges Moreover, it has enjoyed 
a very wide circulation in America and Europe and the Orient. And nearly half of the 
work was included by President Ehot m The Harvard Clamcs (New York, P F. Colher 
and Son), of which a quarter of a milhon sets and more have been sold. The usefulness 
of Warren’s work has thus been incalculably enhanced. 

The hfe of Henry Warren as a scholar is memorable m the annals of Amencan leara- 
mg. A brief memorial of his hfe and public services is appended to volume 30 of this 
Senes, of which he was joint-founder It is also issued with the Descnptive Lost of 
this Senes (see above, page 1). The List may be had, free, upon application to the 
Harvard Umversity Press 

Volume 4. Earpura-Mafijari. A drama by the Indian poet Raja-qekhara (900 A.D ) 
Cntically edited in the original Prgkrit [Nagail letters], with a ^ossanal mdex, and an 
essay on the hfe and wntmgs of the poet, by Stbn Konow, Professor of Indie Phdology 
at the Umversity of Christiania, Norway, and Epigraphist to the Government of India. 
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And translated into English 'vnth introduction and notes, by C. R. Lamman. 1901 
Pages, 318. Ros'sl 8°. Price, tS. 

A play of court-intrigue, and the only extant drama written entirely in PrSkrit. It 
presents mterestmg parallels with the Braggart Soldier of Plautus. 

Volumes 6 and 6. Brhad-DevaU (attributed to Cdunaka), a summary of the deities and 
mytlis of the Rig-Veda. Cntioally edited m the origmal Sansknt [Nagari letters], with 
an introduction and seven appendices [volume 5], and translated mto English with 
critical and illustrative notes [volume 6], by Professor Abthttr Anthony Macdoneu., 
University of Oxford. 1904. Pages, 234 +350 = 584. Royal 8°. Not sold separately. 
Price, $7 50 

The Great-Deity (-book), “ hardly later than 400 B.C.," is one of the oldest books 
ancillary to the Rig- Veda. It mcludes very ancient epic material: so the story of 
UrvsQl, the nymph that loved a mortal (whence Kfilidasa’s great drama, UrvaQi) The 
text IS edited in a way that meets the most rigorous demands of exact philological 
cnticism. The typographic presentation of text, version, and notes (critical and ex- 
pository) IS a model of convenience. 

Volumes 7 and 8. Atharva-Veda. Translated, with a critical and exegetical commentary, 
by William Dwiobt Whitney, late Professor of Sansknt m Vale Umversity, Editor- 
in-Chief of Thi Century Dictionary, an Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English Language — 
Revised and brought nearer to completion and edited by C. R. Lankan. 1905. Pages, 
1212 Super-royal 8". Not sold separately Pnce, S15. 

The Atliarva-Vcda is, next after the Rig- Veda, the most important of the oldest texts 
of India. Whitney (1827-1894) was the most emment American philologist of his cen- 
tury, and these monumental volumes form the crowning achievement of his hfe-long 
labors as an Indiamst. For his translation, he expressly disclaims finality; but his 
austere self-restraint, resisting all allurements of fanciful interpretation, makes of his 
version, when taken with his critical and exegetical commentary, the sure pomt of 
departure for future study of this Veda and for its final comprehension. 

The text-cntical notes form the most important single item of the work. These give 
the various readmgs of the " authonties.” The term " authorities ” mcludes not only 
manuscripts (of Europe, India, Kashmir), but also hvmg reciters (the Bmdu equivalents, 
and in some respects the superiors, of manuscnpts), and, m addition, the correspondmg 
(and often variant) passages of the other Vedas Whitney gives also the data of the 
schohast as to authorship and divinity and meter of each stansa; extracts from the 
ancillary hterature concerning ntual and exegesis; and a hteral translatioiL Version 
and Comment proceed pan passu Prefixed is an elaborate historical and critical mtro- 
duction, and a sketch of Whitney’s life, with a noble medalhon portrait. A leaf of the 
birch-bark ms from Kashmir is beautifully reproduced in color. The typography is 
strikingly clear 

Few texts of antiquity have been issued with appurtenant critical material of so 
large scope. And never before or since has the material for the critical study of an 
extensive Vedic text been so comprehensively and systematically gathered from so 
multifarious sources, and presented with masterly accuracy m so well-digested form. 

Volume 9. The Little Clay Cart (Mfc-chaka^ka). A Hmdu drama attnbuted to Kmg 
Shudraka. Translated from the ongmal Sanskrit and Prakrits mto English prose and 
verse by Abthhb William Rydek, Instructor m Sanskrit in Harvard Umversity. 1905. 
Pages, 207. Royal 8”. Price, 83. 

A play of such variety, humor, and swift-movmg action, that it has often been pro- 
duced on the modem stage. Version, true and spinted. “ The champagne has been 
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decanted, and has not lost its fizz.” Noble typography (Meriymount Press) Most 
books of this Senes are technical. This one, hke Warren’s Buddhism, may be happily 
chosen as a gift-book 

Volume 10. Vedlc Concordance: bemg an alphabetic index to every line of every stanza 
of the published Vedic literature and to the liturgical formulas thereof, that is, an mdex 
[m Roman letters] to the Vedic mantras, together with an account of their variations in 
the different Vedic books. By Professor Madhice Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins 
Umversity, Baltimore. 1906. Pages, 1102 Royal 4”. Pnce, S25. 

The Vedas are, in general, the oldest extant records of the antiquity of India, and 
indeed of Indo-European antiqmty. They are the sacred books of the oldest rehgion 
of the Hindus. They represent parts of a mass of traditional material, current m the 
vanous schools of Vedic leammg, and handed down from teacher to pupil by word of 
mouth What was originally one and the same stanza, appears in the texts of the 
vanous schools m more or less varying forms The variations are often such as appear 
in the varying forms of popular ballads or of church hymns Thus it happens that the 
texts of these different Vedic schools are often virtually related to each other and to 
their presumable origmal, as are the several kmdred manuscripts of Qet us say) a Greek 
play to each other and to the archetype from which they are descended. The comparison 
of these variant forms of a given text is often mdispensable for ascertammg its onginal 
form and true meaning This comparison is just what the Concordance enables us 
easily to effect It is a tool of the very first importance for future editors and revisers 
and translator of Vedic texts 

The Concordance covers nearly all the important published texts, and is in one single 
alphabetic arrangement and one single volume It is a royal quarto of over 1100 pages, 
of double columns, containing 125,000 lines or more For the Imes of the Rig-Veda 
alone, about 40,000 entnes are required. The Imes of the Atharva-Veda by themselves 
would requu-e over 18,000 entnes, but are often merged with those of their Rig-Veda 
coiTespondents No less than 119 texts have been drawn upon for contnbutions to the 
work. 

The book was pnnted (m the early years of the century) in a limited edition of 1000 
copies, now half exhausted, and was pnnted, not from electrotype plates, but from 
type. The expense m money alone, to say nothmg of scholarly labor, was about seven 
thousand dollars. It is not likely that any publisher or scholar will soon undertake a 
new edition. For many decades, doubtless, the work will mamtam its value ummpaired, 
an enduring monument to the mdustry and leammg and resolute will of Professor 
Bloomfield. 

Volume 11. The Palicha-tantra: a collection of ancient Hindu tales, in the recension 
(called FaSchSkhvanaka, and dated 1199 A.D.) of the Jama monk, Puma-bhadra, 
critically edited m the onginal Sansknt [in NBgail letters, and, for the sake of beginners, 
with word-diviBion] by Dr. JoHAimsB Heutbl, Professor am kdmghchen Realgymna- 
sium, Doebeln, Saxony. 1908. Pages, 344. Royal 8". Price, S4 

Volume 12. The Pallchatantn-text of POmabhadia: critical Introduction and list of 
variants By Professor Hebtel. 1912. Pages, 240. Royal 8°. Price, 82. 

Volume 13. The Pafichatantra-tezt of Pfimabhadra, and its relation to texts of allied 
recensions, as shown m Parallel Specimens. By Professor Hebtel. 1912. Pages, 10. 
and 19 sheets, mounted on guards and issued in atlas-form. Royal 8°. Pnce, $1. 

Volume 14. The Pallchatantra: a collection of ancient Hmdu tales, m its oldest recension, 
the Kashmirian, entitled Tontrikhyiyika. The original Sanskrit text [in N&gati letters]. 
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editio minor, reprinted from the criticol editio major which was made for the Kdnigliche 
C^iesellschaft der Wissensohaften zu Gdttmgen, by Professor Hebtbl. 1915. Pages, 160 
Royal 8°. Price, $4 

For two thoasand years and more, the tales of the Panchatantra have instructed 
and dehghted the Hindus The Panchatantra has exercised a greater influence than 
any other work of India upon the literature of the world. It was the Panchatantra that 
formed the basis of the studies of the immortal pioneer in the field of comparative 
literature, Theodor Benfey. His Pantschatantra laid the foundation of the scientific 
treatment of the history of the fable- Prom the Panchatantra there came the lost 
Pahlavi translation, among whose effluxes are some of the most famous books of south- 
western Asia and of Europe, the Arabic Ealilah and Dunnah, the Dircctonum of John 
of Capua (1270), the Buch der Beispiele (1483) in German of great vigor and beauty, — 
and so on, down to that gem of racy Tudor English, Sir Thomas North’s translation 
of Dorn (1570), reprinted by Joseph Jacobs, London, 1888 
Hertel gives us here one recension of known authorship and date (1199), and another, 
the Kashmirian, many centuries older To volume 11, Lanman adds an essay on The 
Externals of Indian Books Of the Kashmirian recension, Hertel made a German 
version (Berlin, 1909, Teubner) The typography of both editions is clear and beautiful. 
The confusing emboxments of the stones (a second in the first, a third in the second, 
and so on) are disentangled m a most ingemous and simple way. 

Volume 16. Bharavl’s poem Eiratarjuniya, or Arjuna’s combat with the Kirata Trans- 
lated from the original Sanskrit into German, and explained, by Carl Capi>ei.ler, Pro- 
fessor at the XJmversity of Jena. 1912 Pages, 232 Royal 8°. Price, $3 50 
The subject-matter is taken from the great epic of India, the Maha-Bharata Like 
the Ajax of Sophocles as compared with the Ajax of Homer, this poem is an instructive 
e.xample for the student of literary evolution or literary genetics. For centuries it has 
been acknowledged m India as one of the six Maha-kavyas or most distinguished speci- 
meiLs of artificial poetry, a masterpiece of its kind. 

Volume 16. Qakuntala, a Hindu drama by Kalidasa; the Bengali recension, cntically 
edited in the ongmal Sanskrit and Praknts by Richard Pjschel, late Professor of 
Sanskrit at the University of Bcrlm Pages, 280 Royal 8°. Price, S5. 

As descendants of Bhkrata, the Hmdus are called Bharatans Their " contment ” 
13 called Bharata-varsha, and their great epic is called the Great Bbaxatan (Story or 
Fight), Maha-Bharata Cekuntala is the mother of Bhiirata, and the beautiful story 
of her birth and life is told in the Great Epic. This play is a dramatization of that story, 
and IS the masterpiece of the literature of India 
In 1898, Pischel wrote' “ Es ist der sehnlichste Wunseh meines Lebens erne korrekte 
Ausgabe zu machen ” His Prakrit Grammar was off his hands m 1900 In 1902 he 
was called to the Berhn professorship The six years of his tenancy were crowded with 
toil (finds from Chmese Turkestan, etc ). Then came the call to Calcutta, and, in 1908, 
his death at the threshold of India Under many difficulties, the book (all but a couple 
of sheets) was printed at Stuttgart (Eohlhammer) Then came the world-conflagration. 

. The punted sheets reached Amenca November 28, 1923 

Volume 17. The Yoga-system of Patafijall, or the ancient Hindu doctrine of concentration 
of mmd. Embracing the Mnemonic Rules, called Yoga-sutras, of Patanjah, and the 
Comment, called Yoga-bhashya, attributed to Veda-Vyasa, and the Explanation, 
called Tattva-vai 9 aradi, of Vachaspati-Migra Translated from the ongmal Sanskrit 
by James Haitohton Woods, Professor of Philosophy in Harvard Umversity. 1914. 
Pages, 422 Royal 8°. Price S5 
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Three works m one pair of covers. The Rules are a set of mental pegs on which to 
hang the prmciples and precepts of a 83 rstem which you must learn from the bvlng 
teacher of your “ school " The Comment is a remvestiture of the skeleton of the Rules 
with the flesh and blood of comprehensible details And the Explanation is of course 
a commentary on the Comment The Comment is the oldest written 8}rstematic expo- 
sition of Yoga-doctrme in Sanskrit that we possess. 

Of the Hmdu philosophies, by far the most important are the ancient dualism called 
Sankhya, the monism of the Vedanta, and the Yoga-system Kau^dya, prime-mmister 
of Chandragupta (300 B C ), mentions Sinkhya and Yoga as current m his day But 
the elements of Yoga, rigorous austerities and control of the senses, are mdefinitely 
antique, and are one of the oldest and most striking products of the Hindu mind and 
character. 

When one considers the floods of pscudo-scientific writmg with which the propagan- 
dists of Indian “isms” m America have deluged us, one is the better prepared to appre- 
ciate the self-restraint of Dr. Woods in keeping all that pertams to miracle-mongering 
and sensationalism m the background, and in devotmg himself to the exposition of the 
spiritual and mtellectual asjiects of Yoga His work “ continues the tradition of austere 
scholarship ” which has, from the begmnmg, characterized the Harvard Oriental Series. 

Volumes 18 and 19, The Veda of the Black Yajus School, entitled Talttiriya Samhlta. 
Translated from the original Sanskrit prose and verse, with a running commentary 
By Arthub Berriedalii: Klith, D C L (Oxford), of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
law, and of His Majesty’s Colonial Oflice, sometime Actmg Professor of Sanskrit at the 
University of Oxford, Author of ‘ Responsible Government in the Dominions ’ Volume 
18, kandes I-III; volume 19, kapdas IV-VII 1914 Pages, 464 + 374 =838. Royal 8". 
Price, 810 Not sold separately. 

The Rig-Veda holds unquestioned primacy m the sacred literature of the Hindus, 
but their greatest mediseval schohast on the Vedas, Sayana, did not write his commen- 
tary on the Rig-Veda until after his commentary on the Yajur-Veda, because (as he 
expressly tells us) of the transcendent importance of the Yajur-Veda for the sacrifice 
The Yajur-Veda is the Veda of sacrificial formulas An accurate edition of the Taittirlya- 
Samhita was published m 1871-2 by Weber It waited nigh fifty years for a translatoi 

For the difficult task of translation, no Enghsh or American Sanskritist was so well 
qualified by previous studies as Keith To it he has brought his wide and varied learn- 
mg, and with such effectiveness as to produce a work, which, in spite of its large extent, 
IS notable for its well-rounded completeness. The entire text is translated The com- 
mentary runs pan passu with the version, embodies the gist of Sayapa’s scholia, and is 
presented with the utmost typographical perspicuity An elaborate introduction is 
given, treating of the relation of this text to kindred texts, its contents, language, style, 
and date ('about 600 B C ’), and the rehgious ritual of ancient India 

Volumes 20 and 24. Rlg-Veda Repetitions. The repeated verses and distichs and stanzas 
of the Rlg-Veda in systematic presentation and with critical discussion By Maurice 
BloomfibIiD, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology m the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore 1916 Pages, 508 -(-206 = 714. Royal 8”. Not sola separately. 
Price, $10. 

Volume 20 contains Part 1 The repeated passages of the Rig-Veda, systematically 
presented in the order of the Rig-Veda, with critical comments and notes. Volume 24 
contains Part 2' Comments and classifications from metrical and lexical and gram- 
matical points of view, and from the point of view of the themes and divimties of the 
repeated passages Also Part 3: Lists and indexes. 
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The aim of this work is to help us to understand the oldest religious document of 
**Indo-European antiqmty The arrangement of Part 1 enables the student to bring 
under his eye at one tune all the passages that he needs to compare, and to do so with 
utmost ease and speed The material of this work was, from a typographical point of 
view, exceedingly intractable. The result as a whole is a marvel of clarity and con- 
vemence. 

This work is the first of three natural sequels to Bloomfield’s great Vedir Concordance: 
1. The Rig-Veda Repetitions, 2. The Reverse Concordance, 3. The Vedio Variants 
A draft of the second has been actually prepared by Bloomfield. And he and Edgerton 
have m hand the first draft of the third, a S3r3tematic presentation and critical discussion 
of the variant readmgs of the Vedic texts. 

Volumes 21 and 22 and 23. Rfima’s Later History, or Uttara-R&ma-Cliaiita, an ancient 
Hindu drama by Bhavabh&ti. Critically edited in the original Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
with an introduction and English translation and notes and variants, etc By SHRiPAn 
Kbibbna BELVAiiKAn, Graduate Student of Harvard University (Now, 1920, Professor 
of Sanskrit at Deccan CoUege, Poona, India.) 

Dr. Belvalkar, when retummg to India in 1914 from his studies at Harvard, shipped 
his manuscript-collations and other papers and his books by the German freighter, 
Fangturm In August, 1914, the Fangturm was mterned at the port of Palma, Balearic 
Islands In 1919, she was released. In May, 1920, Dr Belvalkar recovered his papers 

Volume 21 was issued m 1915, complete. 

Of volume 22, the first 92 pages, containmg the text of the whole play, have been 
in prmt smee January, 1915, awaiting for nigh five and one-half years the recovery of 
the material for the rest of the book. 

Of volume 23, the material included collation-sheets givmg the readmgs of manu- 
scripts from widely-separated parts of India, from Nepal to Madras, from Calcutta to 
Bombay In spite of the generous assistance of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India in Council, the work of gettmg the loan of these mss was so great that it seemed 
best not to try to do it again, but to await the release of the Fangturm — There is 
hope now that volumes 22 and 23 may be issued. 

Volume 21. Rama’s Later History. Part 1. Introduction and translation (Prefixed is 
a convement synoptic analysis of the play The mtroduction treats of Bhavabhuti’s 
hfe and date and works, and mcludes a summary of the Rama-story as given by the 
Rfimayaua Lanman adds an essay entitled ' A method for citmg Sanskrit dramas.’ 
The method is very simple and practical.) 1915. Royal 8”. Pages 190. Price, S3. 

Volume 22. Kama’s Later History. Part 2. The text, with index, glossaries, etc (This was 
printed at Bombay, with the exquisitely beautiful type, newly cast for this work, of 
JavajI’s Nirpaya Sagara Press, and upon paper made expressly for this edition at the 
Wolvercote Mill of Oxford, ^ch Prakrit speech is followed by the Sanskrit version 
in immediate sequence.) See above. 

Volume 23. Rama’s Later History. Parts. Explanatory and critical epilogue (Critical 
account of the manuscripts Runnmg expository comment The variant readings of 
the mss. The typographical ‘make-up’ of Comment and Variants mto pages is such 
that they go pan passu. These epdegomena close with an essay on the two text-traditions 
of the play, a time-analysis, a note on the Hindu stage, etc ) See above. 

Volume 24. Rlg-Veda Repetitions. Farts 2 and 3. By Professor Bloomfieu). Described 
above, with volume 20. 
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Volume 26. Rig-Veda BrBhmanos: The Aatareya and E[au^taki BT&hmaoas of the Big- 
Veda Translated from the original Sanskrit By Abthub Behbiesdalb Keith, D.C.B., 
D Litt., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, Regius Plrofessor of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology at the University of Edmburgh. 1920. Pages, 567. Royal 8”. 
Price $7 SO 

In August, 1916, this work was ready for pnntmg. In August, 1916, it was dehvered 
to the Controller of the Oxford Umversity Press. In 1918, the Press had nigh 350 men 
at the war Of the older men who were left, many were busy with urgent war-work, such 
as a Report on Trench-fever for the American Expeditionary Force And when, after 
the armistice, the printing was resumed, the author was engrossed m the work of Lord 
Crewe’s Committee on the Home Administration of Indian Affairs 

The Vedic hterature falls into three clearly sundered groups* the Vedic hymns or 
Mantras; the BrShmapas, ‘ the priestlies ’ or ‘ priestly (discourses) ’, and the Sutras. 
Keith thmks that the Atareya is not later than 600 n.c. The plan of the work is like 
that of volumes 18-19: elaborate introduction; translation; runnmg comment on the 
same page. The skill of the priestly story-tellers is at its best m the splendid legend of 
Ciinahtepa (threatened sacrifice of son by father: cf. Isaac, Iphigeneia, Phrixos). 
Despite the pseudo-profundity and puenhiy of the Brahmapas, they are of genuine 
significance to the student of Hmdu antupiity, social and religious. And they are in 
fact the oldest Indo-European prose extant. 

Volumes 26 and 27. Vikrama’s Adventures, or The Thirty-two Tales of the Throne A 
colleetion of stories about Kmg Vikrama, as told by the Thirty-two Statuettes that 
supported his throne Edited in four different recensions of the Sanskrit origmal 
(Vikrama-charita or Smha^a-dv&trincak&) and translated into English with an 
introduction, by ynaNKUN EnoEKTON. Professor of Sanskrit at the University of 
Pennsylvania 1926. Pages, 372 384 = 766. Royal 8” Not sold separately Price, 

610. 

Vikrama’s Adventures is one of the most famous story-books of medimval India. 
Vikrama is one of the most noted quasi-histoncal heroes of his times. His magic throne, 
hidden upon his death, is discovered by a later kmg, Bhoja. Each of the thirty-two 
(dva-trinpat) statuettes that support his throne (smbasana) tells one story to Bhoja. 
Hence the alternative title The theme of the tales is Vikrama, who is meant to serve 
as a kind of Hmdu King Arthur, an example for real kings. 

Edgerton hopes that his work may prove suggestive as a model for students of com- 
parati>e hterature. The text of each of the recensions (Southern, Metrical, Brief, Jam) 
is printed m horizontally parallel arrangement, so that the stories which correspond 
to each other m substance are given, each story in all four recensions, m immediate 
ju\tapo8]ton And the translation is treated m like manner Comparisons are thus 
facihtated to a degree never before attamed m a work ofthiskmd 

From all this, Edgerton reconstructs, with some detail, and with reasonable certainty, 
the origmal work from which the current versions are derived. This he presents in the 
form of a Composite Outline, the concrete solution of a problem m hterary genetics 
Volumes 28 and 29 and 30. Buddhist Legends. Ilrauslated from the onginal PSh text of 
the Dhammapada Commentary, by Eugene Watson Burlingaue, Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, sometime Harrison Fellow for Research at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Johnston Scholar in Sanskrit at the Johns Hopkins 
Umversity, and Lecturer on Pah m Yale University. 1921. Pages, 366 -1-370-1-378 = 
1114. Royal 8° Not sold separately. Price $20. 

Dhamma-pada, or Way of Righteousness, is the name of one of the canonical Jxioks 
of the Buddhist Sacred Scriptures. It consists of 423 stanzas. These are reputed to be 
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the very words of the Buddha himself The Dhammapada Commentary, composed 
* by an unknown author m Ceylon about 450 a.d., purports to tell the circumstances 
under which Buddha uttered each one of these stanzas. In telling them, it narrates 
299 stories or legends These stories are thd preponderating element of the Commentary, 
and it 1 $ these which are here translated. 

In style and substance the tales resemble those of the famous Jktaka Book, the 
Buddhist Acta Sanctorum, a counterpart of the Legends of the Christian Saints And 
they present many parallels to well-known stories of mediseval literature. Oriental and 
European For the comparative study of such parallels. Dr Burhngame’s Sj'nopses, 
clear and brief, will prove a very great convemence. Hia vigorous diction suggests 
familiarity with such “ wells of English undefyled ” as the Bible and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. The work gives a vivid picture of the every-day life of the ancient Buddhists 
— monks, nuns, lay disciples. It is thus, mcidentally, an admirable preparative for 
the study of the more difficult Buddhist books in the original As especially attractive 
stones may be cited: Lean GotamI seeks mustard-seed to cure her dead child, Murder 
of Great MoggallSna, Buddha falsely accused by Chincha; Visakha, the Hell-pot 
A critical and historical mtroduction is prefixed At the end is an intdhgent mdex, 
modeled after that of George Foot Moore’s History of Religions 

In September, 1909, Mr Burlingame came to Harvard University to pursue his studies 
with Mr Lanman It was at the suggestion of the latter that Mr Burhngame undertook 
the task of translating into Enghsh the Dhammapada Commentary He first made a 
table of contents of the work, givmg the title of each story and the place of its occurrence 
in the Burmese text and also in the Cmgalese text. He added an index to the titles, and 
an extremely good analysis of Books 1 to 4. This most useful prehmmary work was 
formally presented to the Amencan Academy of Arts and Sciences on December 8, 1909, 
by Mr Lanman Ihe manuscript of the article was delivered February 5, 1910, and 
published soon after as pages 467-550 of volume 45 of the Proceedmgs of the Academy 
The admirably elaborated manuscript of the entire translation of the Dhammapada 
Commentary was delivered by its author on January 10, 1917, just before the War 

Volumes 31 and 32 The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads By 
Arthub Bgrriedale Keith, D C L , D Litt , Of the Iimer Temple, Barnster-at-Law, 
and of the Scottish Bar, Regius Professor of Sanskrit at the Umversity of Edinburgh 
1925 Pages, 384 -|- 332 = 716. Royal 8° Not sold separately Price, iflO 

This work, which owes its inception to the suggestion of Professor Charles R Lanman 
of Harvard Umversity, endeavors to present to the student of rehgion a comprehensive 
but concise account of the whole of the rehgion and philosophy of the Vedic period in 
India' (1500-500 b c ) The author has made full use of recent research into the origin 
and development of religion, and, while dealmg clearly and fully with Vedic Mythology, 
has devoted special attention to such vital questions as the relation of the worshippers to 
their gods, and the existence of higher and lower strata of rehgious thought and action 
The description of the ritual is the most elaborate yet attempted in English, and due care 
has been taken to detach what is essential from the vast mass of details given m the 
original sources Of special interest at the present time, when pubhc attention is again 
being attracted to the modem Theosophy which claims Indian inspiration ,i8 the account 
of the begmnmgs of Indian Philosophy in the hymns of the Rigveda and of its develop- 
ment in the Upanishads The author wri tes, critically but with great appreciation, of the 
remarkable intellectual efforts of these early seekers after truth, who would, it may be 
asserted, have learned with equal surprise and regret of the strange transmutations 

• which their profound doctrmes have undergone at alien hands 
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THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
publishes other works relating to India, as follows: 

Sanskrit Reader: Text and Vocabulary and Notes. By Chahles Rockwell Lanu-in, 
Wales Professor of Sanskrit at Harvard University. Seventh issue, 1920. Royal 8°. 
Pages, 430. Pnce,$3. 

The Reader furnishes the text for 60 or 80 lessons, and with it the needed lexicon and 
notes. The notes make constant reference to Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar* see below. 
These two volumes supply all that is strictly indispensable for the beginner The text 
is in the Oriental (N9garl) letters; but a transhteration of the first four pages m Roman 
letters is added. The Reader is designed especially to meet the needs of those who have 
not the aid of a teacher. 

The text is chosen* 1. from Classical Sanskrit works (Nala-story. fables of Hitopade;a, 
“ Menu’s Laws ”), and 2 from the Vedic hterature (Rig-Veda hymns, Brahmanas, 
Stitras for wedding and burial). A literary-historical introduction is given for each kind 
of text. The vocabulary is in Roman letters, and is elaborated with the utmost care. 
Special heed is given to the development of the meanings (semantics: p§da, foot, leg, 
leg of lamb, quarter, quarter of a four-hned stanza, line, hne of a three-lined stanza), 
and also to the etymological cognates in English, Greek, and so on (ta-d, rd, fite-t 
tha-t, 18 -tu-d) 

Parts of Nala and Hltopadesha In English letters. Prepared by C. R. Lanman. 1889. 
Royal 8°. Pages, 50. Price, 50 cents. 

A reprmt of the first 44 pages of the Reader (see above), transhterated from the 
Onental characters mto English letters. It corresponds page for page and hne for Ime 
with Its origmal, so that the references of the Vocabulary and Notes of the Reader 
apply exactly to this reprmt. With the Grammar and Reader and this reprint, the 
student is enabled to acquire a knowledge of the structure of the Sanskrit and to do 
some readmg, without first leanimg the Oriental letters. 

Sanskrit Grammar: including both the Classical language, and the older dialects of Veda 
and Brahmana. By William Dwight Whitney, late Professor of Sanskrit at Yale 
University. Fifth issue, 1923, of second edition, 1889. 8°. Pages, 578. Price, S4.50. 

The greatest extant repository of the grammatical facts concernmg the Sanskrit 
language. A masterpiece of orderly arrangement. Prefixed is a bnef account of the 
literature of India 

Vedanta Philosophy. Outlme of the Vedanta system of philosophy according to Shankara 
By Paul Deussbn. Translated by James H. Woods, Professor of Philosophy at Har- 
vard Umversity, and Catharine B. Runkle of Cambridge, Massachusetts. Second 
edition. 1915. 8°. Pages, 56. Price, SI. 

This book, a translation of the summary given by Deussen at the end of his monu- 
mental work. Das System des Vedanta, was first published m 1906. Since then, thanks 
to the leammg and enthusiasm of Charles Johnston, the whole great work has been made 
accessible m an Enghsh version (Chicago, 1912, The Open Court Pubhshmg Company). 
Nevertheless, the small book was so inexpensive and practical that a new edition was 
made in 1915. The summary, although brief and compact, is yet so lucid and adequate, 
— in short, so altogether admirable, that it is not likely soon to be superseded by a 
better exposition of what has been to untold milhons at once a philosophy and a religion. 



